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PART. 


HISTORY. 


INTEODUCTION. 


When the Musulmans invaded India, they found existing there 
great Rajput kingdoms, of which that of the Rathors, whose 
capital was Kanauj, was one. Colonel Tod dwells upon the 
splendour of this monarchy, and describes how, weakened by its 
contest with the Ghohans of Delhi, it fell a prey to the invaders, 
and how, “ in Sambat 1268 (A. D. 1212), eighteen years sub- 
sequent to the overthrow of Kanauj, Seoji and Sait Ram, grand- 
sons of its last monarch, abandoned the land of their birth, and 
with two hundred retainers, the wreck of their vassal age, journeyed 
westward to the desert with the intent, according to some of the 
chronicles, of making a pilgrimage to the shrine of Dwark4, but, 
according to others and with more probability, to carve their 
fortunes in fresh fields unscathed by the luxuries in which they 
had been tried, and proud in their poverty and sole heritage, the 
glory of Kanauj.” 

Colonel Tod goes on to tell how Seoji established a state in 
the wilds of MarwAr ; but I need not here take further notice of 
him or of his successors up to the reign of Jodha who founded 
Jodhpur, the present capital of Marwar, in Sambat 1616 (A. D. 
1459). 

JodhS, had fourteen sons, his immediate predecessors had had 
a numerous offspring, estates worth having had become scarce, and 
the enterprising amongst them looked round for new lands to 
occupy. It was thus that Bik4, the sixth son of Jodha, and Bfda, 
the twelfth, like the Danitesof old (Judges XYIII), “sought them- 
selves an inheritance to dwell in” in the country to the north. 

The story of the E4thor settlement in Bikanir, and the sub- 
sequent history of that state, is verv briefly told in Tod’s work. 
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and when a political ofiicer was in 1868 stationed in Bikanir, an 
effort was made to obtain fuller details regarding this important 
section of the great tribe, the head of which was, after the Amer 
(Jaipur) Chief, and his son, the Hindu of highest rank at the 
Court of Akbar. 

A “ Kfyant,” or history of Bikanir, had been recently com- 
piled by Diyalji, one of the principal Ch4rans, or bards of the state, 
but it was many months before a copy of it could be procured. 
It proved to be a manuscript of formidable bulk, and comprised 
the history of the Eathor tribe from its origin, but as the copying 
had to be completed quickly, only that part was transcribed which 
related to Bikanir, and which began with the career of Bika. 

The language of the work was the dialect of Bikanir, includ- 
ing some Urdu words, and though written in prose, it was 
garnished with long extracts from old poems in verification of 
the facts narrated, with which they are usually contemporaneous 
or nearly so. Single couplets (doha), too, are often quoted in 
attestation of a date or an event. Diyalji’s work is generally 
too long, tautological and involved, to be translated at length; 
but anecdotes are often well told, and terse colloquialisms often 
ruet with. The extracts in verse I have read very little of, 
because I found many of the wm’ds in them could only be 
interpreted by a Bikiiniri, and I had only a Shekhaw4ti tutor, 
but the whole of the prose which forms the bulk of the work 
I have read and translated. Shorter works fell into mj^ hands 
regarding Blk4 and the Chdrani woman, Karniji, an incarnation 
of Mahadevi, who is believed even by the most travelled and 
intelligent men of the present day in Bik4mr to have bestowed 
the territory on her protege Bikd. 

The reign of Eajd Amlp Singh, perhaps the golden time of 
Bikanir valour and fame, was the subject of another little book, 
which fell into my hands, and no doubt many such might be 
obtained. I have, however, in the following pages given In an 
abbreviated form the version of Diyalji, the official bard, only 
adding a few comments where they seemed necessary. 

The limits within which these poems— for, as I have stated 
above, tlie Kiyant is based on old poems— can be looked upon as 
affording data for history, are explained by Colonel Tod. They 
touch on little besides war, marriage, and religious observances, 
and wliere the military character of favourite warriors are con- 
cerned, they are full of extravagances : suppressions are frequent, 
iiKpralitv to Charans is no doubt exaggerated for the sake of 


people, they re-aot on the latter, and are a better guide to their 

feelings and mtereets than more matter-oM^^^ histories would 

be. The story of Bikaiiii, as told, by believed bv Bibs 

nMs. and it nia,y he more advantageous to those who hive S dal 

intercourse with Bajputs, and moiepraotieally useful to them in 

giving an insight into hajpii oharacter t„ some acquaint- 
ance with the history of the la Id as believed in by the people 
themselves, tedious though it may be than to possess a ciitiL 
knowledge of it ^ J eollated manuscripts. I have 

greatly abbreviated the narrative as giyen m thp bnf t-liP 

tear of tediousiiess has not deterred me from iil^ atytUn^ 
wnich, I thought, might be useful m any I believe verna^ 

cular prose histories ol states intended to be compete and 
based to a great exoeuu on old records and poems, as well as on 
tradition, are rare. Indeed, I have known s (''ivh-m nnpf rli’a 
tinctly decHuo to write prose as being Infra *1 ‘ * 

Bikanlr has a imputation m Eajput'im^^ for its collection of 
books, and 1mm the time ot Bika there has been a succession of 
loca poets whose _works hay c^b eu to , great extent preserved. 

In bambat 1 ,,,.o 1'=®® “f? Jasriip Mundra of Bikinfr 

made a collection <d them and his compilation, .a ponderous 
volume is in the bikanir palace library. In the time of Aiit 
Singh of J odlipur, one Earns mhMunot of that state composed a 
Klyint or history of fte Batuois, whieh is also iu the Bikinfr 
palace; I lye.y'^.tke&^^^B'.Wsprinted.ascertaiiiedthat 
these tw’o books furinsbed the basis of Div'^in’o TrfrtSnf tTp 
quotes nearly fifty poems up to the death' of Aniip s4h, of 
which the authors of more than thirty are specified, and am for 
the most part known persons;-— 

POEMS QUOTED IN DlYAMl'S “ KlVANT.” 

time. 

Death of Kdndhal, (soe pnge S of Sanetteer) 

Belease from AJinir of Ear Siiiigb, {page 9) 

Liln'karmi. 

Lunkaran’;^ marringj^ at Cliitois (page 10) 

Defeaafc of Jai>alinii' 'R:\wal, (page 11) 

'fhe verso on' Karmsi. (page 11) 

Jeisi. 

SbeMio and Gangap's’s campaign, (page 18) 

Karnljfseod, {pago^l4) 

War with Kdmran, \pago 14) ... ' 

Deatli of Jetsf and loss of Bikanir, (page 15) 

KaVim Singlu 

Becovery of Bikdnfr, (page 18) 

Verses of encouragement to Malde of Jodlipurj 
' ,,, ... 


AUTHOE, 


known, 

ykdndan Kiri y a (Cb4ran caste), 

Banwal of Desluuik, grandson of Kar- 
nfjf(CMran), 

(Clidran) . 

Asa (this verse is well known through- 
out Bdjputjiua) - (Chdran) . 

i ®faga Maliru, sou of DAlii. 
known. 

son of N4gnlj (CMran), 
son of Suj4. 
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POEMS .QUOTED IN DlYADJI'B “IClYANT.” ' 


Author, 


Bdi Singh. 

SetYices at Attook, (page 22) 
.tojarat Wa.i% Ist.peom, (page 22) 

, Ditto, , 2nd peom, f page '22) 
" Snrtan of SaroM, (page 23) 
Saroki.'Gampaign, .(page 23) 

0ifts to CMrans, - (page 24) 


Not known . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Duda Asiya, (CMran). 

Unknown. 

. Bharait (Oladraii), 
who received Niger in grant' 

B4m Singh’s campaign against Chandar Sen, (page 22) Unknown, 

Bai Singh at Jodhpur, (page 25) 

Ditto ditto, (page 25) 

The magnificent gift to Dddi Ohiran, (page 24) ... 

Death of Amar Singh , (p age 26 ) 

Pirthwl Eij and the Nauroza , (page 26) 

Balpat Singh. 

Hithl Singh Ohampiwat’s attempt to rescue Dalpat 
Singh, (page 29) 

Karan Singh. 

Pdgal, (page 32) ... 

Kesri Singh, and the battle with Shih Sdjah 
(page 32) ... ... 

The Mjis on the banks of the Attock, (page 32) ... 

Song to Karnijl, (page 34) . . . 

Aniip Singh’s government of Bikaner during life- 
time of his father, who was absent in the Dakhan, 

(page 35) ... ... ... ... 

Karan Singh at Aurangabad inDakhan, (page 34).,. 

Amlp Singh. 

Andp Singh’s contest with a DakhanijCpage 35) ... 

Annp Singh at the siege of Uolconda, Bfjapur, &c., 

. and the capture of Thanna Sdh, (page 35) ... 

Andp Singh makes Bikdnfr a place of refuge to Hin- 
duism, (page 37) 

Expedition against Bhdtxs and Johiyas, (page 37)... 

Padam Singh’s gift to Chdran at Udepur, (page 39) 

Arnip Singh at Adunf, (page 35) 


Padam Singh and the Kotwal of Aurangabad, (page 38) Bijo Sdudhu 


Milo Sindho (Ghiran) . 
Batano Deorij, (Chiran). 
Dursa Adaka (Chiran) . 
Padma Chiran. 

Eij hU, a Ohiran’s daughter. 

Unknown. 


Mahesh Dis Chiran, 

Lunkaran. 

Thakursi Sindaloh. 

Biji Karan Singh’s own. 


Unknown. 

Ditto. 


Aidan GMan. 

Unknown. 

Bhopat Asiya. 

Pekniya, (Dddhl). 

Hari Dis son of Bana, Sindaich. 
Shankar Bhirait (Ohiran). 


Dwirki Dis, Dadwarij’a, 
Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Kombho Sindhih 
Unknown. 

Ditto, 

001 ’dhan Gidan. 

Ditto. 

Dwirki Dis. 


' Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Padam Singh’s delicate generosity to the Ghiran, 

(page 39) ... 

Last battle and death o£ Padam Singh (page 40) ... 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

It is nofworth while mentioning the bards subsequent to 
Aniip Singh. 

The palace library in Blk4nir contains some thousn,nds of 
■ works, Sanscrit and other. Besides those mentioned there are 
several that would be valuable in compiling a full history of 


Bajputana, such as the whole of Chand’s long poem called the 
Pirthiraj rasa ; an original work on Bao Jodha, founder of Jodhpur, 
by Pasaich Gadan, who seems to have been the father of modern 
Eathor poetry ; an original work on Bao Jetsi, by Siija ; a con- 
temporary history of Baja Aniip Singh, called the Aniip Singhji, 
ka riipak, by Hingol Das Sandhu ; and a similar work on Baja 
Sdjan Singh, by one Jogi Das Mahta. But it is probable that 
quite as valuable poems would be obtained form Ch4rans resident 
in out-of-the-way villages which' they received in grant for writ- 
ing them (see page 123). 



BIKA. 






Blka was tlio sixth and Bida the twelfth son of Jodha, Eao of Marwar 
p* f p-u.' founder of Jodhpur. They were ]:)otli sons of 

^ the same mothei% Naurangde, of the SihikHihckii* 

BfkA, the elder, was born Sawan, Sambat 1495 (A.D. 1439), and nothing is 
related of liiin until he entered on the enterx>rise whicdi was in give per^^ 
inaneiiee to his name and family, and which is said to liave originated in a 
veniark casually made in darbav by Eao 3 odha, 

Bika on the occasion in question had come late and taken bis seat beside 
his uncle Kandhal, with whom he carried on m 
tomxiiesr of ternCay deicr-- eonvorsation ill a whisper. TIlO E 4 d lest'inglv 
ixnnarkeci that they must be schennng a conqiiest 
of new territory, an idea which was no doulit constantly suggested to liim 
by the necessity of ]>roviding for his large family. Kandhal at once treated 
the ol'iservarion as a challenge, and standing up announced that now he felt 
pledged to win new lands. It so happened that one Napo, a Bankbhi Eiijpiit, 
on his Wily to Jilnglu in t he |)resent Bikanir territory, was then present;. 

He pointed out that: the country to the nortli wliere lie lived liad beenabivn- 
doned by the Saiikhlas, weakened by losses in w’ar {vide Tod, Vol. I, page 
630), and suggested its occupation by t)ie Bathors. Eao Jodh4 approved of 
the suggestion, urged Bi'ka to act on it, iind desired Kandhal to support his 
nephew. The enterprise seemed a promising (me, and others ;isked and 

iuUKa.>i, ''h 

set out 0.11 ih(^ enterprise, ac- l^b Sambat .l;)2‘i (A.l). 146ol, ieit .lonlipiir tvitih 
eomxianied by others wlu) found- a eonsiderahle following, consisting of 100 horse 
edfatnilics in Bilainir and be- 50 () together with his uncles Kdndha], 
,.nn,oh.rM,r.:„.y ..vv.niN ^ Jldiuki), Ih-nMo, and Nathrt, lus brothers 

.logayat and Blda, Nh])o/" the Bankhla, Parihar Bela, the master of the horse 
(Bsihni), and the following writers (mutasaddis) LiUa Lakhansl, the Bed, 
Ohaiitli Mai, tlie Kotarl, Bar Bingh, the Bacliawat, Parohit Bikrams.i, and 
Siilnikar Balojl, the Ratln. 

,Bika was thus provided with a civil and j Military stall safticient for 
the control and government of a tract of country. It will not be out of 
place to mention liere that a prestige, and in some cases indestriietible rights, 
attaeli in the present, day to the descendants of Blkd’s officials. I do not 
allude to the Bathors ouK' : for, although the Kandhalots, Biddwats, ^^'c;., will 
he prominently brought to notice in the following pages, the children of the 
Bnlhiuaii, the Parihar, and tlie P>anias, have been scarcely less conspicuous 
in Bikanu* story. 

In the unattractive region Bika was about to occupy, it ap]iears that the 
Cinintry whes'e the city of Rlkaihr is now situated was ahandoncul, and could 

* Xapu’s family was (‘xiingiuslied. ns will be liei'eaffcor told; and the naehawats, loo, 
pei'ished in the time of Raja Sur Singh, But the children of Beln , some 250 in number, still 
hold the fii'st- place among the Bikdnir horse, a,nd enjoy regular pay wiien other loss favored 
servants ar<‘- starving. Eighty mercantile and ten official families claim Ldla, the Bed, as . 
their ancestor ; four or five houses lone highly respectable) spring from Chouth Mai, the ^ 
Kotai'i ; 200 are descendocl irean the Parohit ; wiiile Saloji, the R4thf, whose tribe have th(* 
title of Mahia, is the common ancestor of 150 houses, of which some twenty are considered |fe|) 
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■be taken possession of by ibe Eathors' without dispute. This, however, was 
but a small traet. To its north and west the Bhfitis rviled. and to tlie oasi, 
north-east, and sonth-eaBt, were the settlemeitts of independent' Tats: hey oini i lie 
JM-s round Biiatner were Bhatls, Ch4ya,ls and Johyas, chiefly, if not entirel\', 
Muhaiiiiiiadaai Hissdr was (.occupied by tlie Delili Eni]ievor’ s Bulirnhi r. Tlio 
Mim Khdnis hekb^N^^ isiiow BhekhdW'ati. The Bidawat eouiirr>- was in tbt‘ 
possession of the Mobil Rdjpats, and tlie tract in east where Bent in 
situated was ocGupied Iry Cbdyal and Khinchi Rdjpnts, The pj'eseni. Blkain'i' 
teiTitory was, aecording to Cunoingharn, originally called llagardesb, from 
one Bdgri Bdo, who ]:>ro]>ably founded. Bdgor, which, according t-o Tod, IJIkii 


' took ixom, the B'h ati s. 
Bikd the first da,,y 


Bik4 is favoured by the gods 
yfeets the Chdraiii Kamfji. 


of Ids inarch reached Manclarir, and going to the slirine 
of Gorejl devoted himself to Ids work. On rising 
the following morning he found Bha-iiTijik "V 
amulet (nidrat) amongst liis amulets, n.ltliough ii 
was not there the night before. Na-po, the Sbikhld, renmiked, “ Gorejl ( goes 
with you, your ‘ rdj ’ will indeed he strong.'’ Tbits encouraged, Biki set oiT, 
and on reaching Deshniik, 16 miles south of the present city of Bikdnlr, ho 
]iai{l his respects to a famous Chdran woman named Karniji, who was known 
to be gifted with supernatural potver. Bhe said to him, '’Your destiny is 
higher than your fathers, and many servants will toiieli yonr feet.'’ In obe- 
dience to the direction of Karniji, Bikii first settled at Chandilsar, where he 
abode three years; he then came and dwelt six s'ears at Deshniik, where he 
h’oqiientlv waiteid on IGarniji. After that be lived for three years at Ko- 
Bfkii lives suece^^siveiy iit ramdesar, near Gajii^r, where, perceiving it ivas a 
CMndasar, I)o«hinik, Koram- suitable ]d,ace, he set up the image of Goreji on a 
desar, .T4nglu. tank embankment; the temple is a place of >soine 

note at the present day, and there are traces of BilorVs small fort . .He afteiwvards 
dwelt ten years at Tanglu, which be converted from a depopulated into a 
flourishing district. His 100 horse bad now grown into 400, composed of 

B4j].>i\ts of various tribes. It was whilst he dwelt 
at Tfinglii that Karnij.1 signified her wish that he 
should marry into a family of local eonsequenco. 
That of Bhekho, the Blulti Bao of Pilgal in the desert to the north, was fixed 
upon ; for Shekho had been styled “ brother” and blessed by Karniji, whom lie 
came to pay his respects to on the fourteentli of each fortnight On her 
signifying her desire to Shekho, he refused, and ivas even unmoved by lier 
prophecy tliat thousands good as he should touch the feet of Bikni. Now Shekho 
was a great robber. One day he ivas returning with booty from tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Alultan, w’hen lie was overtaken liy 400 of the Multdn garrison, 
who put his followers to flight and carried liim captive to the SuhadAr of 
AfuItAn, who confined liim in a matclilock-defended fort. Rhekho’s lady went 
to beg Karniji to help her “brother,” promising that his daughter Bang Kaviv 
should marry Bikd if the prayer were granted. Karniji, however, insisted that 
arrangements for the marriage should be made at once, though she promised 
that Sheldio should he hack in time for it. Accordingly Gogli, Shekho’s 
manager, was employed, and eveiything was prepared. 

Bika on the ap])oin ted day repaired to Piigal with Ins marriage party, and 
tliere, too, Karniji presented herself. The marriage proceeded, and when they 
earne to the circuit ceremony, and the presence of the bride’s fathei' was 
necessary, Karniji flew off to Multan, brought Bhekho and caused him to 
"" MuliMeo In Ins dark form, 
t Malidd^o in hh form, 


Bik4 mariios blic daughter 
of the Pfigal clilei’. 
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cojjipiote tJio iiiarriage. it was thus that the hrst impGrtant marriage of 
ilikaiilr chief took place. Gogli, the iiiapager, incurred the displeasure of 
his inaster !ur tlie part lie had taken in the business, and was expelled from 
Ihigal. l ie went- to Karniji for succour, and she caused Bika to give him a 
village. This is the first recorded giunir of land made in the Bikiuifr 
The truth jippaventiy is, that anxious to ally himself with the most 

powerful fainily of tim region, took advantage of the imprisonment of the 
Bhali Ghief to entrap or intirnidate the wife into giving him her daughter 
in marriage. 

Biku: now resolved to liuild a fort at Koraindesaiy which was in the Bha 
. , country. Shekbo objected, but did not actively 
opiKiso, and the fort was finished. The Bhatis then 
awoke to their danger and went to Sliekho, saying, 
“ Fie has built a ioi‘1 over our heads, our lands will go next.” But Shekbo 
declined to tight his son-in-law, and referred them elsewhere fur a leader. 
The Bhatis thou a implied to Kolkarari Kehiet, who took the field against Bika 
with 2,000 rnen, although eighty years of age. He sent to Sheklio to join him 
{.hat t hey niight “ nip the cwil in the bud.” Shekbo replied that he had a 
headiiciio. Kolkaran retorted that the Eathors would give him a very bad 

FiRhts aaid defeats the Bhatis. before they had done with him. Blktt 

on ins part, alarmed by the coalition, took counsei 
with Ids uncle, brother, and Napo, tlie Sankhla. The latter, who was a great 
observer of omens, re-a-ssumd him, saying tliat signs portended the duration 
for .man>' geucratiuns of his raj, and that he i night confidently .meet the Bhatis. 
Accordingly they met Kolkaran in battle. Three hundred Bhdtis fell, and 
Kolkaran, who i.n spite of his age was “ fiiii of vigour,” was amongst the 
slain, Notwitiistanding the victory, tlie j31nUis remained so hostile that 
Bika tiiuiight it wise to build a fort elsewliore, and he sent Napo and others 
to search f(.)r a site. 

The e,xplorei's joiu.'rie>ed until they cau.ie to Rati Ghati, a rocky and 
T, fo,,?! i .. „ vaviny spot on the track between Nagor and 

''7"'^" *"”• :^lultd.n. There, ma“Kha.ir'- thicketUhey beheld 

a sheep with Invu lambs, Vvhioh several wolves were after. But the sheep feat- 
lessly faced t.he.o,i vGuentn'or they a])pi.'oachcd t,o seize her :voung, and by lier 
l>ukl front koi-it th.em at a dislaiice. 

Napo dixu'o away the wolves and. at once pronounced the spot auspicious, 
otnrn fiotn-Dpif ii - Word was SOU t to Btkii, \sbu came and laid the 
' ' ' ‘ ^ ’ I'oiurlatiuns of a fort. This, however, was not the 

present fori of Bikanir ; Imt the futin-e site of the latter wnis also indicated about 
the same time- as follows, Napo and one Naro had again gone to observe omens. 
As they ruse early in the mcfi'iiing, they noticed a man asleep close by witiiliis 
hcadi iosting iiiion a tuft of “ Ifiiarul ” grass which served him as a pillow. 
Round I ho tuft ^vas coiled a poisonous snake, which the man who had lain down 
in fbe da-iTncb-- had nut noticed. Napo directed that the reptile should not be 
mulcslcd, but carefully W'atchcd, When it moved away they followed it, and 
it led ilumi ho tiic ground uircacl> pointed out by the incident of the wolves 
and .’rlieop. Napo tiien foretold tiic erection of the iiresent a.nd larger fort on, 
Csi V fonutloU. ^^nake had first been .seen. The 

Kmiibi! ' fori of Bika was .founded in Sain]>a't 1542; and 

in 1545 the building c.>.f the city was begun, to 
which fact an old eouplei: tesiiih3s, which may be thus rendered — 

(he inoiiih, the aUuj [he second, Ji/lMii four Jive Ihe year. 

And ihe sixth <hnj of the ivceh when Bikd founded JUikdidf A 
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Dealings witli rial ■clan. 


Blka was now brought iiifco contact with the 
Tats, of whom there were the following clans : — 
List of Jdt C lam. 


No. 

Haines of Claus. 

No. of their 
villages. 

■■ ' ' 

Prinoixial villages. 

Names of their Chiefs. 

1 

Godaras 

360 

. 

Ladhri & Shekhsar . . . 

Paiidu. 

2 

Seirans 

360 

Bhdndang 

Piiio. 

3 ' 

Kaswas 

360 

Sldmffkli ... 

Kaur lAd. 

i 

Beniwals 


Baisalaiia 

Bdisal. 

5 

Piinialis 

360 

Bara Lundi 

Kana. 

f> 

Siiiagas ... 

140 

Sdin 

Ghokho. 

7 1 

1 

Soduans .... 

■ 1 

84 

DhansI ... 

Amra. 


The Godikds Toluntarily acknowledged the soveieiguty of Bika, and the 
heads of their clan still place tlie tika on the 
Oodimi datrt still place “tikiV’ forehead of every new occupant of the “gadi'’ 

Bika. The circumstances which led to this 
voluntary submission is not noticed by the author 
of the Kiyant,*’ which is my chief source of information. But, although he 
ignores the fact that the Godaras are not Bikdnir subjects by right of conquest, 
it is admitted in Bikanlr, and the reasons of their acceptance of Bika as their 
sovereign lord are mentioned by Tod. Their object was protection from 
Toliycis and Bhatis"' and immunity from the plundering incursions of the 
Bdithors. An incident \vhieli showed tlie Godards the advantage of possessing 
so powerful a protector, also illustrates the social life of the simple Tats of the 
desert at this period, and I will relate it as much as possible in the words of 
tlie Kiydnt. 

Pdndi'i, the Chief or Olvaudhri of the Godaras, bad a great reputation for 

Ano<xlota iJiu.Uuth.g .T^t Uf., _ One day a “ D^dlii ” !' of the GodAras 

came l.)eggmg to rulo, the Ohaudhri oi the Saraiis, 
Piilo gave her what he could afford, and afterW'ards drank wine and went 
to sloop in his liouse. Meanwhile his wdfe Maliki, a daughter of Baisal, 
head of the Benfwals, lieard of the circumstance, and airparentiy think- 
ing that the Dddlii had not been treated bountifully enough, w-ent and 
begged her husband to exhibit such bounty to the beggar that it should 
eclipse that of PamM and excite tlie W'Onder of the Godanls, amongst . whom 
was the Dddhi’s home.” Piilo, angry at being disturbed, and full of liquor, 
exclaimed, ‘'Widow% be ott' to Paiidii if you like,” and he struck his wife 
several times. She, enraged at the outrage, exclaimed that henceforth his bed 
should be to lier as her brother’s, and she took an oath not to speak to 
her husband again. She then shut herself up in tlie house and obstinately 
held to Iior vo^v. This continued for six months, .and the quarrel between the 
Ohaudhri and Chaudhran became known throughout the clan. After that 
period the brotherliood assembled, in order to effect a reconciliation between 
their chief and his lady. They fh*st killed goats, sent for liquor, stretched the 
festive (pantia) cloth and enjoyed a feast. They then sent a messenger to 
Fen: information regaixliiig Bliatfs and Jolxyds, see “Bhatnor.” 
f A oastc of ineudicaiits and singers more localised than A portion of the 

village expenses in the country west of the Tiimha is still incurred in remunerating them for 
their entortaimnents. 
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fotoh the Ohaiidlu'an, in order that the domestic ciiuirrel might be publicly 
adjusted. But her door was closed, and she answered not the siunmons, so 
that the messenger returned without her. Whereupon the Jats directed him 
to force the door, to take iier by the hand and ])ring her. The door was 
accordingly forced, hut the messenger found the lady tied, tindonly a sleeping 
siavc-girl was in the room. Wlien questioned, the shwe-giii said, Do not 
blame me, Pandii, the Godfira, has taken hei‘ away.” The hict was, tliat a 
month after the quarrel IMaliki had sent word to Pandu that on his account 
she had ]3een beaten, and if he would have her, she ^Youl(l como to him. Pancln, 
who w’as an old man of seventy, called liis son Nakodar, and saying that as 
lie himself was too old for such adventures, Nakodar must go and fetch the 
lady wTio had appealed to hiiu. Bo Nakodar set off witli 150 canuds, and lay 
in concealment half a kos from Bhadrang, the Baran’s chief village. A scout 
was sent at night to Maifkf, who, leaving her slave-girl to make known where 
she was gone, joined NakodaPs party. Nakodar received her with respect, 
addressed iier as “ sweet mother,” and re(]uested lier to ta,k(j ilte front seat on 
his camel, and sli.e Nvas thus conveyed to the Godfira village, Bhekhsar, 

Pandu, notwithstanding his age, took ’Maliki ijito Ijis fauiili', but- slie and 
Nakodar's mother could not agree together, so she evenuially left him and dug 
a well and estai)lished near Goplan, a village which was called M’aikisar. 

The assembled Barans, when they discovered that the Chaudliran had 
Hod, followed her ti’ack, hut hnding that she liad really gone to Pandu they 
returned, as PlUkTu was under the protection of Bika and beyond their 
vengeance. 

Piilotheii sent word to the chief Jats of the disgrace he had sustained, but 
they all agreed that without foreign aid they coidd not punish tlm Goddras, 
supported as they were by Bika. They tlierefore j>romiscd a, sum of money 
to Narsingh, tlie Jatfi Rajput of BiNvani, t.m the present Hissar and B.ik4nir 
border, if iuMvoidd give- them hel]). Pfilo wuis joined by all the principal 
Jats, Raisal the Beniwal, his fugitive wife's father, Kainvar Pal the Kaswa, 
her maternal grandfather, Ainra and Chokha, the chiefs of the Boduans 
and Blba-gas, res])Octively, and the liead of the Puniabs. Watching their 
opportunity, Narsingh attacked and burnt the Godara village of Dadhria, 
where Pandu and his son were. Bub they escaped, and flying to Bika and 
Kdndhal, \vho were thou about to plunder Sidmukh, cried, “Narsingh Jatfi 
kills your Jats and goes off untouched.” The Rathors then pursued Narsingh 
till midnight, when they halted to rest beside a village tank. It so happened 
that Narsingh was asleep in this village, the owners of which were relations 
of Piilo and at enmity with him. 

They came to Bika and offered to betray tiie Jatu to him, while he on ills 
part promised to expel Piilo and place another Ohaudhri in liis place. Narsingh, 
hoW'Gvcr, was not to be murdered in his sleep, Kandlial roused him, shouting, 
“ Awake Narsingh : Bik&, the son of Jodhd, has comer* Then Narsingh arose 
and taking sword and shield he mounted his steed, and , 
Bika slap a chief of the p 3 ;epared for the fight. At tlic first onset 

jai-uKajput.. Narsingh cut through Bilui’s armour and slightly 

wounded him in the shoulder, Bfkd thereupon exclaimed, Narsingh, you 
should strike thus,” and cut him in two. The Jatus and Jdts then fled. 
Although the Jats did not submit immediately, they were not long in dis- 
covering that it was the only course open to them, foi Bika's horse under 
mt , .. Kandlial, now increased to 900 tahvars. gave them no 

peace ; so at last all thoir leaders came and touched 
Bika’a feet. The lands of the Khinohl Edjputs, who held 140 villages situated 


ii 
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Atiack ow Ui 
Kao JodlKi, 


M.boiit the eeiiti’e of Bikaiiir present territory, likewise fell undei’ the 
. , j.j . 1 ^, power, togetlier with some territories wrested i,‘ ruin 

HajpiUsr^''* ^ Belochis and Ivaini Kh4nis in the direction of Sindh 

Furtlrjr oxtcMi^ion of fttul Sliekhiwati respectively, and Karmlwatl was 
itu-ritoiy. taken from the Pathans and others of liissar. The 

(.‘ojjqncsi of ihv Aloliil Mobil country had been subjected by Bida, IMkiVs 
('ouijiL'y. own younger brother, and tiie history of the con- 

quest deserves some notice. 

Th.e Alohil country lay along part of the present Jaipur boimdary, included 
i^adno to the soutli of Siijangarh, and is said to have consisted of 1,400 villages. 
Of tiiese, tlie principal were Droiipur and Chapar, wliich at one time gave 
their names to the tract. Chapar is situated on a salt lake, a few miles north 
of Sujdngarlu and Droni>iu was under a hill, the “ Kaia Dimgar,’’ witliin ten 
Le:4cuKkuy history of the dies and to the west of Siijangarh. Legends tell 
?iloUir' country, the present tliat to this hill, Drona, the famous Brahman tutor of 
rhdiiwaia. Pandas, retired, built a city and ruled the adjacent 

territory. Bubset]uently, the district came into the possession of tlie Dalniliya 
Panwat Bajputs, who, it is said, ruled it for 1,500 years. They were ex- 
]jcllc(l by the Bagvi Rajputs from Nagor, Who remained 1,900 years. The 
Mohils under liana Sajan followed, and they, according to tradition, held sway 
for 619 years. Moiiil, it is stated, was seventh in descent from the fire-born 
Ghohar,, Iwit it does not appear how many generations lie l;)etw'een Mobil 

and the conqueror of Chapar Dronpur. So far is 
. , Mhick on Uio Mohils ^nytiiological. Probable history HOW begins. In the 

time of Jodha, chief of Marwar, the Jiead of the 
Mohils w’as Ajit, and to him Jodha married one of Ins daughters. In spite 
of his alliance, hoNvever, Jodha coveted the Mobil lands for one of his sons, 
and taking advantage of a visit of Ajit to Jodhpur, he resolved to slay him, 
although lie W’as his guest and son-in-law. Ajit’s mother-in-law, liowcver, 
became aware of the ])lot and sent word to Ajit’s ‘‘pasban ” (mistress) to 
warn Ajit that iie must Tiot stay a single ghari ” longer fhalf an hour\ 
The “ pasbari ” imformed Ajit’s minister ( pardban >, who reflected that Ajit was 
noi' iijo man io th from danger ; so that to induce him to leave Jodhpair at 
once, stratagem must be resorted to. Accordingly, Ajit %vas informed that 
nows had just arrived of an attack on Chapar by Jats, and that succour was 
urgenily needed to save tlie town. Then Ajit sounded Iiis “nagara ” (kettlc'* 
drum), and w-ithout further notice rode oil At village Ganero, not very far 
from Chapar, Ajit perceived that a force was following him, and on enquiry 
the whole story of the plot and counterplot was told ; and he learnt that 
Jodlul-, guessing that iiis treachery had been exposed, had follow'ed him, to 
attempt by force what he had failed to effect by fraud. Ajit, displeased at 
being tricked into I’ctreat, angrily pulled his mustache and prepared for the 
fight, wh ieh followed, and which wa^s fierce. Losses on each sido were heavy ; 
but, Ajit being slain, the victory remaiiiod with Jodha, who not strong enough 
Uj follt)w up his success ;i*eturi,iod to Jodhpur, and his daughter became ** sati” 
on the funeral pile of her slain husband, (ffor another cause (3f tlic feud 
botv'ceit the Eatiiors and Mohils, vide Tod, voL I, page (>32.) 

’Iho “Mohils were weakened by intermiL divisions, and JodJia soon gained 

;MlKMak..sa..MoimtovvnK. fclioir leader 

Bana Bachraj, and then taking possession of Glia- 
|)ar. But Bacliraj’s son. Mcglifi, wbois described as a great Eajput, excelling 
in powur of couimand, generosity, and prowess,’ A gave Jodba no rest, and 
finally compelled him to abandon the country, Megiifi retained his power 



until hh death, after whicb the Mobil country waR s])Ht up into sixteen imr- 
lions, and Lite M’ohils were tints greatly weakened. MeglnVh successor at 
(Jhdpar was Hdiui Bars ill, whose half-brother Narhad was granrlson, on l;ht? 
mother’s side, rd* BIkil’s uncle and co-adjutor Kiinfihal. .fodini again atlacketl 
ihe Mohils, expelled Barsal, and Narhad, and took possession of r)ro)ipnr 
;ind Clulpar, where he established bis son Joguyat. But .logayal was 
weak ill character and could not hold his own, and nt Iasi his Tory wife 
coutplaiiual at Jodhpur that the hard-won lands were Ijeing lost, to tiie 

Eathors through her husliancrs want of good smiso 
Bkla placed la ebargo of the Jodlut thereii])on sent Bidii, .Biku’sowi! 

younger brother, to supersede Jogii>'at. and he, us 
vigorous and judicious as Jog^yat was weak, soon brought the ^hJrils to auh- 
jection. He restored their lands to them under deeds of gram from hiuistdf, 
and eonneeted hiiiiseif by marriage w'ith a wealths Mobil, nairied Jaho, wlm 
wa.s at. feud with his brethren. With t-he iad\ Bida got, a. dowr> of 
100 liorso, 200 camels, and a lakh of rupees, and in return for these 
favours gratified his father-in-law by the siaugbter of a nuiulau" of t lie 
latter’s relations. While Bidil was iirosjiering in bis new territt>r,\ . Bat‘sal and 
Narha.d had gone to Debli aecomtninied by Bilgli Singh, a discontoiiled son tJ’ 
Kiliidhal. Tiie\ served tiie Em]>eror so well for several years t hat, they oht aimal 
an impei'iai granf- of T)ron]iur, which The Ilisstlr Siihadar was desired to 
Biari, driven oiu by place thein in iiossessiuii of. The force brought 

cbi(?fs,nkled IwanimporiaHorco by Bilrang Ivhiln the Bilhadar and the Mohils was 
under the Hissfir Bnhadiiv. too strong foi* Bldii, to oppose: so lie retired to 
Blkiliilr. Ih'kjL at once exerted himself to recover the lost lands, hut he could 
obtain no help from his father Jodhd, whom Blclti had offended by refusing to 
give him Lildno near Sujilngarluanfl certa-inother Mobil villagescoveted by the 
Rilo. How'ever, IM'ka got togetliev 8,000 men with the assislaiuai of his falhei> 
in-law, Shekha of Biigal, and of the Bihan Gliief, and leaving Kapo the Bilnkhlu 
in charge of the fort, and liaving oiitained encom*ageinent from Karniji at DesJu 
m\k, he marclied against live enemy. Bikil induced Bagii Singh tf> meet him 
alone at a certain tree, to which each was to ride under pretence of exercising 
liis horse in the jungle, Biigh Singh , stung by the reproaches of Bika, w^as soon 
induced to give up the Mohils, and mutual pledges wei'c exchanged. Bilgh 
Singh then promised to induce the Mohils, whose horses were worn out, t(^ 
fight on foot and on the left of their allies from Hissilr, when Bika, would had 
it easy to dash his horse into the midst of them and so destroy them. The 
next day the oi>posing forces moved out to battle. Blka's were in two 
divisions, — one under Kiindlial, which clmrged the Hissilr horse : the other, led 
Bidil re-estabiislieclby tlioaidby Bikil, rushed Upon the di^slnounted Molnls. The 
cf bis brother Bikil. result was, that Blind Barsal and Narbad were 

killed, and Sprang Khan put to liight by Kindhal after a very hard iigTd. 
Bikii, after a few days’ residence at Dronpur, restored all the lands to IBdii, 
winch the latter thus held from Ids brother. 

Kteihal continued tlie feud with Silrang Khilii anti ravagikl Hissilr from 
his camp, which was at the tank of Baldbil near the Hissilr country. Bilgh 
Singh, now reconciled to his father, W'as absent at Ch^chilhild, founded by the 
latter; hut tliree of Ids sons were with KAndhai. To Siihiha, Saraog Khan 
broiiglit a large force, and Kandhal went forth to meet ])im. As the Rathor*s 
horse bounded forward, a girth broke, and he found it necessary to dismount 
and adjust Jds saddle. He called to his sons to keep the men fronting tho 
' ,, Mil Be could join them, but before he caidd again mount Sirang 



( 

Kirin had charged and routed the whole force, so that Kandhal 
sunnoi-ted hv hrrt 15 men on foot;. Though 73 years of _age, the old Edthoi 
?oT n o-iliant fi«ht Twentv-one assailants fell round him, and he crossed 
linfflKdkiiiediu untie blades with Sarang Khan himself, hut numbers pre- 
the Suliadair of Hissar. vailed, and ESiwat Kandhal a t length felL_ The date 

of his death was Pauh hudi 5, Sambat 1646. One sati ascended Ins^ 

' ■ f *i„,. oile On the news of Ins brave uncles death 

aven^rkifum-le'nKndlis iW. reaching Blka, he vowed rtat he woiild not eat 
SubacUr, l)rea<l until he liad avenged IvandluiL He at c^ce 

„ropared to marcl, against Barang Khan, and akl was solicited Iron, Eao 
iodKi who assented : and he himself accompanying Ins force met that ol 
■RiVi’s at Dronpur. Thence they marched against Hissar, and in a battle 
Ihught at village Kans, the Biibndar was killed A son of Bika. s was akc, 
slS; and there were heavy losses on both sides ; hut Eawat Kandhal was tlms 
avenged within a few months of his death. On the return oi the forces to 
lAroiipur, Eao .lodha sent for his son Bikii and addressed hini scdemnlj . He tohl 
Viini that he had been brave and Ica'tunate, and lyad idled his father s heart \wth 
delight ■ he had won extensive territoi'ies, and Ins tathm- now asked Hvo things 
^ ol' liiin : lirst, fclrat he shoidd give up Ijadno in the 


,0 Moinr county to Todhpur, and, secorrd. that he 

it* lie bocomes bead of the sihould reuuvni content ^^hat lie luicl won, anft 
family, the heir-looins a deprive his brothers in Jodhpur of 
given up to him. patrimony. " Promise me this/' 

added tlie ol<t chief, and Bika dutifully replied that ho would never take 
Todhpur from Ids lirothers, and, notwithstanding that he could not admit that 
his father liad any right m Biidno, he would freely gye up that too. But 
he must be^‘’ Unit the cherished laniily heir-looms, tiie throne, tiie loyai 
umbrella brought from Kanauj and other ohjocts of yeneiution, lie sentto 
him if he became the eldest memher of the tnmily. Todhd promised that 
these should he sent. 

In Sambat 11)47, Eao JodhA died ; his sou and successor, Satal, did not long 

... . j.Jjg gadl.” 
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Death of Eao JodliA Sambat survive him, and then Sup]i sat 
TRitn. fl.s Aldest living son of Joe 


Bikii oT.iims tlio heir-looma. 

And not obtaining them in- 
vadea .Todhpur. 

Detail of hia forces. 


Bika, as eldest living son of JodhA, then sent his 
faithful master of the stables, BelA Parihilr, for the 
promised heir-looms ; hut in spite of Ml explana- 
tions, EAo Sdjojl refused to part with them. Blki 
thereupon collected his forces larger now than 
ever before. BidA from Dronpur brought him 
3,000 men; Ardak Mai, son of KAndha-1, 1,000, 
from his estate of Sahiba; RAjsi, another son, and Banirjl, a third, brought 
contingents from their estates at Rajasar and OhAchabAd, respectively ; uncle 
Mandlo brought a force from his village SaroundA ; and the BhAtis of Pi'ig'al 
and the JohyAs likewise contributed, .^together the army assembled was 
about 30,000 men. 

\s usual. BikA asked and received encouragement form Karaiji. Sujoji's 
. ■ force met BikA’s a kos from Jodhpur, but it was 

Takes Jodhpnr and lays Kicgc flight and driven through the city, which 

for six hours was given up to_ plunder. The 
fort was then invested, and was soon reduced to straits for want of 
water, and Rrljoji’s mother proposed a conference. To it went, on the 
part of BikA, the men who many years before left Jodhpur with him 
when he set off on his adventures, and who ever since had been his trusted 
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eoimsellorB and servants. Howeveiv no terms bo arrived atj until 

ii feAv clays subse(ineiitl\" mother, Jasmadoji, herself came to Bika, 


1’i‘om the (*lnt.(*Ttes 
SubacUir. 


Expoflitioa iigauist Khuridela. 


Kxpeditirtn aaahisl TJewan', 


Obiiiiiih, hcir-l(»rniis. agreed, to accept with some addit Ions 1 i^e lieir^ 

looms'*; and these being deliveredj lie returned 
Bikil ilclivcrs his hrotlici; to Bikanli*. Subsequently .Bi’ka, in. conjnnction 
dgia the (diiudias of (he Ajnnr Bvijoji, marched W'iHi a i'oreo to Ainrir to 

efi'ect the release of bis In’otlier Ihir Sing'n, vtho 
bad been contined by the Sniiadar for plundering, 

Bika’s next expedition was against Khandela in Sliekhawatu', Pdrmal, 

^ - 11 ' the Thakur of which plundered in his territorv. 

Two kos iroin .Khandela an engagement took 
jdaee, in whicli tdie Tlulkur and liis followers fled. The town of .Khandela 
was sacked by the victors, and much spoil obtained. Amongst ibe spoils wiis 
Pnin Kanwar, ii sisten’ of the Thakur and a widow of a Tanw'ar Ediput. This 
lady was received into ]3ikd’s ;^anana and liecame the mother of Umrilji and 
Risoji, wliosc descendants sultsecjuently hecnine the here<lilary stewards of 
the Mahajan and Bukarklio estates res])ec.ti vei>% and arc st ill families of some 
-j, -j. . ■ , -n - » importance. .Rika’s last exiiediiion was against 

Kewarj. Eir Alai ol Jvliaiulela was tiien at 
Beihi : and, supported liy 8,000 imperial troops under Nawali .llinddl, he was 
permitted to oppose Bika, wlio, however, when attacked sinniltaneousiy by the 
“Nawal)'’' and llio Thakur during a 1 ml tic, slew them lioth with his own hand, 
ble now ruled iti ]ieace at toikam'r: his tor.ritory consisted of more than 3,000 
villages, not including terri ry near Eewail or Ilissais which, though occasion- 
ally occupied, evident ly was never held for any Icngtli of time. The limits 
Bika’s territory at Ills death of the State seem to luive lieen wry much what 
coiiipriMed 3,000 viPagi's. they ar(‘ at present, though, from subseK|Ueiit 

insecurity and misgovornniont, the 3,000 villages of .Fh'lo'i ai*e now reduced 
to .1,800, Probably, the com]>leteness of Rikd’s corirpiests are exaggerated. 
Thus Chiird did not, I believe, come into the bands of the Eatliors for two 
generations after Bika. 

Borne of Bi'ka's grants to Ghdrans arc still enjoyed by their descKjndants. 
r, . , .. ni,,' .Khari he granted liy a copper-plate deed to Oluirari 
Afadhu Laid, and Lunbhasar by an ordinary deed. 
Charan Ghanan Khiriya received a. gift of a lakh of rupees (lakh pusao). 
Depth of died Asoj SM 3, Sambat 1561. Seren 

satis were burnt upon his funeral pile, 
yrure suoeecds, number, of whom Naro 

succeeded liim, 

Naro, 

This prince only occupied the '*gadi’' from Asoj Sud 15 to Afdgh Bud 8, 
when he died childless, and. Lunkaran, his brother, sneceedod. 

L'ihiharan. 

rainkiiran, son of Bika, w'as horn ATagh Bud 10, Bambnt 1580 
Lnnkiinin siKH'crds. Samhnt (A. I). 14-70), and sat upon iho “gadil”, Pauh, 
Barnhat 1561, (A. D. 1505). 

They Cdusisled of the {viiiuiuj relics, a throne, iiiiihrcna a.nd “ Choun's,” a dagger (the gift 
(d Harbir the Biiukhla), a Saligram stone called ** Kanin garhh,” the IBsiniied image of T)tivi 
(acNagniji now), the Bairi Sdl (foe-frightening) KagM, the gift of the saint Thnpau Jainbha, 
the steed Dal Singitr, and the ancient cooking cauldrons. 

i'Hinddl, brother of Bdbar, was govenier.of Mow^t at one time, and wuuid be naturally 
brought into collision ^Yith BfkA if the latter attacked Bow4rf ; but he was killed lieyond the 

ludilteptad not as here related. ■ ■ ■ ^ v!"® 

'■V- ' '' ' y' 


ISruro succeeds. 
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One of his {irsb acts was to pay his respects to Karniji, who still 
livech and his first military expedition was against 
wcMe^ai anis. Bhumiils ” (landhoklers), wlioni Bika had 

deprived of their estates, and who were now plundering the country. [ wdil 
mention in detail those who joined his standard, as every now ami then it 
may he interesting to note wdiat the Blkanir “ klier’’ or levy consisted of. 
There were the Eao’s hvotherH— 

1. Gharsf, whose seat was at Garib ; 2, Rajsi ; 3, Megh Raj ; 4, Kelan ; 
Detail of low Reosi ; 6, Bijai Ejtj ; Amarsi, Bi'so. His coubuih , 

Sansar Ohand, son of BkM, wdiose seat was Pariydro, 
and another who could raise 3,000 men ; Ude Ivaran of Dronpur, also a son 
ofBid4; E^wat Eaj Singli, son of Kandhal, from Eajasar; Thakur Baiiirji, 
grandson of Kandhal, from Chacluibad; Thakur Ardak Atal, son of Kandhai, 
froraSahiba; Thakur Alahes D4s, son of Miindal fKandhaFs brother) from 
, . Baronda; Rao Harji Bhatl, son of Bhekho of 

The ‘bourne ' Thakur BagliBMti.anotliei: «oii of Bhekho, 

lieretlitary, hut settled at Eaimalwah ; Girdhar, son ol .bela 

the Pariliar, stable-master from Belasar ; Nagraj 
Aliitsaddi, son of Bar Bingh the Baehawat ; Mahta Babi)-) ^fal, son of Laid 
the Bed; Mahesh Das, son of Napa the Bdnkbla. The wliole force amounted 
to about 20,000 men. 

Dadrewa, to the east of Bikanir, was the rallying point of the disaffected, 
Dadrewa, the focus of iiisni.’- and for seven inonths no impression could be made 
vection,^ taken after many on the pdace. -At last the defenders, at the head of 
months siege. ^v]'lom was one j\Ian Singh Depatlot, made a sally, 

and Mdn Bingh w'as killed, togetlier witli most of Iiis men. Gharsi of Garib 

distinguishedhimself on this occasion, and Dadrewd 
obtained. fell into Lhnkarans hands. Taking advantage of 

a feud amongst the, Kdirn Khanis \vho possessed 
Fatahpur (in the present Sikar territory) Lunkaran intei:posed, and as the price 
ol the assistance rendered, or of future neutrality, received 1^0 Tillages. The^ 
Ohayalwdrd annexed. Ghdy al Rdjputs were now attacked. Their country 

Chayalwdrd consisted of 440 villages, and was situ- 
ated on the present Sirsd and Hi ssar border. The whole territory was annexed. 

^ , , . , , Lunkaran effected the first distinguished matri- 

of the Bana monial alliance wdiich occurs in the history of 

the Bikdnii* house. Edi Maljl, Edtid of Chitov, 
Bei:tt the eocoanut, and, aecompaniedby four of Karniji's grandsons, Liinkaran, 
in Sambat 1570 (A.D. 1514), set off for Ohitor, Kanwar Sdugd, the Edndh 
son and the subseqitent opponent of Bdbar, came three kos to meet him, and 
the marriage was celebrated with all due i)omp; it ])eing on record that the 
Chdrans received 20 elephants and 200 liorses, 

Ldld the Chdran, to whom Bikd had granted village Khdri, Chdran-Iike, 
War -with Jaisalmix. inYolved Bikdnir in a war wvith Jai salmi r. 

Being on d visit to that state, Ldld' resented the 
eontemi^t with wliich the Edwal spoke of the Sdtiiors. Whereupon the Ed wal 
exclaimed that he would give to Brahmans all the land in Jaisahnir which 
Edthors ^ could ride over. Ldld carried the challenge to Liinkaran, who 
suninioning all his array marched to Rdjdbdl on the Jaisalniir border. Thence 
a body of Edthors made arapidincursion, watering their horses at Gharsisar in 
ou-v Af T ' 1 B , '^<^bsalmlr, while the Ed w^ai, Devi Dds by name, 


120 Kdim Kliaui villages 
obtained. 


City of Jaisaimfr taken : 
BdWal a prisoner. 


advanced to m^et the enemy. He liad but a small 
force, and in the fight which occurred he was taken 




prisoner by Sangtl, son of bbcla. The Eawal was placed bound on aii elephant 
in the custody of Saug'a, and so escorted to Jaisalrnir, which was taken by the 
Ib'kanir troops and idiindered. Lalil was then sent to make game of the Eawal, 
who listened to bis satirical rliymes in great confusion. Gbarslsar, however, 
could not be taken, and after two months’ stay Liinkaraii released Eawal Devi 
Das, restored the Jaisalnu'r fort to him, and caused his sons to be betrothed 
to the Ea walls two daughters, who received a dowry of ten horses. The 

Eawal, however, was now' to have his revenge, 
llcveiigconhc Eawal aUied pjq a Sindh Nawal) and 

wil l a luc 1 ^ awa ). attacked the Bao, When the contending forces 

iiict, the BluUis, the Joliyas, together with Ude Karan, son of Bida, who was 
. Luukaoin defeated and slain jealoiis of his cousiii, drew off, and the Bikanir 
tlirough treachery of Bidawats army fled, leaving the Eao \vith his three sons to 
and others, Sainhat 1588, defend himself. They fought desperately ; the Edo 

had three horses killed under him, and then he fought on foot. Many assailants 
lay round him ; ])ut at length he, ^vith liis three sons and a son of Bikd*s faithful 
Parohit Bikansi, fell. 

This fight occurred at Dosl, Sawan Budi 4, Bauibat 1583. On the news 
reaching Blkanir three Eanis became satis, 

Lunkaran’s sons were — 1, Jetsi, who succeeded him : 2, Pritapsi, of whom 
'■ .. , . come the Pritdp Singliot Blkas ; 3, Bairsi, from 

an vciian s ..oHh. whose son Naran are descended the Narnots ; 4, 

Eatansi, who established himself at Mahajan, and his representative is the 
principal Bikaiiir Thakur at the present day; 5, Tej Bingli, father of the 
Tejsot Bikas ; 6, Karan Si ; 7, Kishanji ; 8, Kushal Si ; 9, Eup Si, whoso 
son Blioj Edj held the villages of Bhela, Thethu, and Cliakhii. 

Karan Si obtained a grant of Beni and furnishes anotlier instance of 

r.'u i- CM w'onderful power of clever rhymers in that 

n. ;o iciuins. Chdran liad addressed to him a neat and 

adulatory couplet, for wliich the young x>rince bestowed on him a Karor 

pusao,” gift of a “ Karor” of rupees {vide Tod, 

(Jhil rail’s verse valued at a 


Karor, 


' Yol. I, page 644). These gifts, however, are not 
necessarily paid in cash. In the present instance 
the money could not liave been procured ; but an equivalent was given in 
Karan Si’s son, Kirat Singh, wliom the bard married to tlie daughter of a 
Thdkur in Sirohi, wiieiice are descended the Kirat Singhot Bikds of that State. 
The couplet valued at a million sterling runs as follows : — 

To dujo sansdr 
Mdil ml ghariyo mdndal 
To ghario Kirtdr 
Kd'ijd Jiimtd EanislT 

Ail the rest of the world, the universe, of dirt the Greater has formed, 

But Thee, 0 Karausi ! hath He out of his own cssonco formed. 

■■ M SL 

Jot Si, son of Lfinkaran, was' born KiUik Budi 8, Sambat 1546, and 
T .f cnr. succoMed to tlio gacH ” of Bikd, the day before the 

' ^ ’ new moon of S4wan, Sambat 1583 (A.D. 1526), 

Ude Karan, the Bidawat Th^kitr of Dtonptir, wdiose treacher^^ hiad caused the 
, defeat, and. deatli of Li'nikaran, uMer ' pretence of aiding at the funeral 


distribution, of Jiiros, Cuiino to Bikamr in liopes of being able to occupy it. 
But Jet Si onieroJ him to loavG, and a few months after marched upon 
OexMn>!csD.miimiraAi,dcxjKa duly doing homage to Karniji at 

fcbc treacherous Tbakiir. Doshniik. Ude Karan fled to Nago.L% then held 

by a Musalman, and Jet Si bestowed Dronpur on 
Job vis Sangdji, a loyal grandson of Bida. San gaji was 
' * ' ’ then sent Avith a force to Sihan (towards the pre- 

sent Sirsa) against the JohyaSj few of whom seem to haye obeyed the summons 
of Luiikai’an, whou a levy for the expedition against Jaisalm.ir was ordered, 
and those who did come joined the traitor, Ucle Karan. The expedition Avas 
successful, and the principal Joiiya, Tihan Pill, fled to Labor. 


Jot. Bi aids him to take pos- 
ses,‘>ioii of the Ainer territory. 


At this period Sangaji, son of Eao PirtliAvi Kaj, Chief of Amer (Jaipur), 
BtUigajf of Amer. ^ daughter of Liiiikaran, came to B.ikanir having 

quarrelled Avith his brethren and lieing anxious 
Jot. Bi aids him to take pos- foi* assistance in seizing the “gadi ” of Amer. Jet 
sesMoii of the Amer territory. granted the desired aid. The leaders 

of the force, with the addition of a Johyil and a Blulti or two, were 
much the same as those of Ldnkaraii’s reign. The Avhole levy amounted 
to 15,000 men. SangajTs brotlier, Puitan Singh, Avho then sat on the cusluon 
of Amer, aa-'iis a misera]>lo debauchee, and all power Avas in the hands of 

his minister, one Tej SI. This man Avas soon 

j\hirdor of Bangui 1 «ohid'op- Saiigaji’s party, and to assist in the 

poiierit, Knnn Chfmd Niiriikii. . ^ , , , _ ^ . 

murder ot Ivarm Cband, a Naruka, who had taken 

many villages, and was the most active and formidable person likely to oppose 
Sdngaji, The murder was sliamelessly carried out, in the piresence of Sangdji 
by the hand of a Bikanji* Sirdar; Imt the brother of t.lie victim instantly 
retaliated by slaying the treacherous Tej Si, and 'Sdngaji liimself barely 
escaped the aA^ongiiig dagger. The result of the expedition Avas that much 
of the ximer territory' fell into tlio hands of Sdngdji, Avho built tlie Aveil-knoAvn 
toAvn of Sdnganir. lie did not, hoAA’ever, disturb his brother Batan Singh at 
Amer. It so happened that one Kdna, a Bikdnir Chdran, had been in the 
service of the murdered Kami Chand, but Avas absent on the occasion of his 
death. Finding that his late master's, followers, EdjphtB though they were, 
and generously treated as they had been, had not struck a blow for their leader, 
lie taunted tEem with cowardice, no doubt, in the biting Chdran style. They, 
howoA'er, were nut disposed to run amuck, and retorted on Kdnd that they had 
done as much as he had. On this Kdnd swore that he Avould eat no bread till 
>tm.aor of killed SMi. Taking advantage of the 

presence at Sdngaiiir of a Bikamr sircldr (the 
Mahdjan Thdkur ), he obtained an introduction to Bdngaji, and daily Avent to 
pay his respects, until, an opportunity offering, he stabbed the chief through 
the chest, and Avas himself killed immediately afterw^ards. I have briefly 
related this and other instances of Bdjpxit treachery, as shoAving that murder 
followed murder in the brave days of the nation just as in modern and so-called 
degenerate times, no twit li standing that Edjputs A\dio dAvell only on the 
creditable portion of their history often state the Contrary. 


Iff iu'dcr of BAngajl. 


Jodlipu.t. 


In Sambat 1585, Edo Jet SI marched to the aid of Gdngdji, a combatant 
, , for the ** gadi of Jodhpur, Tlie lawful claimant 

. o amirs wi i . o( i )u.i. cushion Avas Eimmdo, the uncle of Gdngdji, 

the mothor of the former on one occasioniAvhen four of the chief Mdrwdr 
were detained by 'heaty mill ifee had treated them with 

n , their asking for food and loJging, AA^bilo Gdngdjfls mother 




I ; ' 
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cheerMly provided tlicui witli food and beds. On I, lie deatli of fbe reigiiins 
Elio Sujoji, tho Thakui’s cleofed Gangiiji as Eao, io I he exclusion of Biratnde, 
who, in addition to his niotihor’s unpopularity, was himself of feeble iiitellecl. 

J)cvutiou of U Bimiti iuini.skr. Biramde’s removal from the Jodhpur Port was 

strenuously opposed by Mabiii Eabnal ", whose con- 
duct furnisbes one ot tbe brightest instances of firm and courageous loyalty 
to ho found in Bajput annals. As tbe prefix to ins luinie iniidies, lie was of a 
Bania caste : hut, like many men of his class, wfio in Kajputana ahundon 
conmiGrc(3 fur state service, he was a gallant soldier. He fell in Biramdc's 

CiauKdji and hi« uncle Bhokha eflbrtsfor Ids master^were friiitloss. 

contend for Jodhpur. bubsecjuently the struggle for tbe gatli lay be- 

tween Gdngfiji and his uncle Bhekha, wlio, su])i)o.ri ed 
by powerful Thakurs, seemed to be the stronger of the two. Gangaji indeed 
felt his weakness so much that he proj>osed a division of the terrii,ory, namel)% 
that all tlie land on wbieli tbe '‘kair” g]*ass grew" sliould be Slickli/i/s, and all 
tliafc on wdiicli “bbarut^’ grew’ should bo Gangaji’s : nn arrangement whicli 
would liave given idie most desert soil t.o the latter. Bui Rhokha, following 
the advice of his counsellors, rejected this oll'er and resolved on contending for 
the whole of Marwdr. It was at this juncture t.hat Bao det hi of BikiUrii’ 
w as aiiplied to by Gangaji, and the force which marched to the aid of tlie latter 
was 6,000 strong. Bliekha o])tained assistance from the Kluin of Nagor, 
which is on the south Tlikanir bordem. lie came witli i^0,000 men, and 
Gangaji again ])ropos(id Icrins which Bhekha, peremptorih’ refused. A hard 

.lot Si iuds (Uiugaji. Slioklul eusued, in which the Nagor Khun suspect- 
is defeated aufi killed, seriret understand nig between Bhok4 and 

Gangd, and astonished liy the violence of Gdnga’s 
attack, drew off his forces, and Bhekha was defeated. i\Iortally wounded, be 
was discovered on the field by Gangaji and Jet. Bi, who revived him with 
opium. Giingaji taunted him w-ith Ins failure, and he reproaclied det Bi for 

Though BdiniaPs history belongs to Mdnvar, I give a short account of him as a set-off to the 
tales of mui'der and treason already related. Kdiinal being nnahic to muiatain Biraiudc at 
Jodhpur, removed liiin to Sojat, which he had soon to <lefend. An attempt to assassinate Ruimal 
resulted only iti tlie death of the assassin by the hand of the infcejided victim, and when 
his priucix^il supporter pointed out to him that Biraindc was a fool and, ])e.iiig chilcUcss, 
that his possessions must eventually revert to GaiigdjPs family, so that it was ma.nifeHtly absurd 
to continue assisting him, Rainial replied that others free to go, but that those wlio 
wished to take down Biramde’s bed from Sojat must step on Raimai’s body to do it. .Edimal 
was accordingly ubandonc'd by all but 700 horse, but still Gangdjf ventured only on slow 
encroachments* and R4imal, who was all watchfulness, managed to surprise aaid destroy a body 
of Ms followers during tho Hob festival, ahd subsequently for two years baffled all his exer- 
tions. An incident then occurred, which, aB’ClcMMting'the meanness of .Bimrade, enhances the 
merit of B4imaJ. who could bo steadfastly f aitliful to si^oh a master, A Thdkur of weight- named 
Hardys, having been deprived of his estate by 04tig4if loibed Biramde, who lent him his horse 
for a fight with the enemy. ITardas emerged covered with wounds, as also was the horse. On see- 
ing their condition, Bimmdc', without noticing the wounds of Hardas receivi'd in his sorvict*, 
reproached him for getting his valuable horse worth Rs. 5,000 so injured. In a rage Hardas 
called him a degenerate Raj^uit and left Sojat with his %vounds unttr(:ssed. Falling in with 
Shokha, Bii’anuto’s half-brother, tin? latter treated him with great sympathy and kindm'!>s, and 
took advantage of the occurrence to introduce himself at Sojat and offer his services to Bira- 
mde’s mother. She accepted them in spite of the protost of Riiimal, who saw that Shekha ainic d 
at identifying himself with Biramdo’s cause only to supplant him. which, f'on^idel‘ing 
oharaoter, seemed easy enough. Raima! finding his advice disregarded, and resohc'd not to 
play into tho hands of a treacherous schemer,, deiermined to manifest his inyalty bv dying 
in battle for his master. He formally devoted himself by making a circuit. {piU'ikrinuQrouiul 
Biramdo’s bed, and then sallied forth with Ms followers to the fight, in which he fell as he 
His death was soon followed by the h:sspuMJon from 
mother, and its occupation by GtingAjf, 








1m id of Kiu,’uiji. 


M.ixgluils lake Bhntner and 
luvade BifaUiii*. 


interfering in a family di^puto. My condition will one day be yours/' he 
said, and tlien expii’cd. 

[.n Banibai^ 1595, the disappearance or translation of the old Gharan 
wouian Karniji of Deslindk took place, A sliort 
time previous to her end, slie went to Jaisaiinir to 
cure the llawal let Bi of a tumour. This she is reported to have effected by 
passing lior hand over the sore. She likewise cured an aged carpenter of 
blindness, by causing him to attenipt to look at her. On her way back from 
laisalinir she alighted at a place called Kardrdian Tahli, where for some time 
she sat in contemplation witli her head covered. At length a jet of flame 
issued from hoi* body, completely enveloped lier, and slie was seen no mure, 
ixarniji, as an avatai* of Devi, is still looked ui)on as the protectress of Bikanir, 

and is greatly reverenced by all classes. Her vii- 
Kannjp H Lcinplont JJc^hiiuk and more especially her temple, 

IS the most inviolable sanctuary m the country, 
and ill otlicr parts of India temples have been raised in her honor. Thus 
there is one in the upper fort at ^Vlwar, built not by a Bdthor as one would 
liave expected, but by a Rdni from Shahpura of the Sesodi^ clan. 

Tlie same year that Karniji ceased to he in ific ffesli Rao Jet Bi had to 
hgbt t,he “ Turks,” as Musalmans from the north were called, The ({uarrel 
arose out of the occupation of Bhatner, whicli a son of KJndlial, under orders 
from the Rao, liad wrested from the Ohayai Rajputs, who had taken it from 
the Joliyas. A Jain pries! (Sri Piiji) of Bhatner, having been offended by the 

Bikanir party, went off to Dehli, where he told 
Pvinee Kainraii, son of Babar, of the line fort on 
the border of the desert, and excited in him a desire 
of possessing it. He came with a large body of troops, and having taken 
the place marclied upon Bikanir, Much dread was there felt of the terrible 
Turks, and Jet Si feared to tight them. He derived little comfort from his 
counsellors, but. when he consulted the oracle at Deshnffk, he recovered con- 
fidence ; for Karniji was ])ropitious, manifested a hand, spoke graciously, and on 
the lia-o’s laying his arms before licr image caused an arrow to fit itself to the 
bow string. The Rae> thereupon made a sudden night attack on Kamran's force. 
Bitpernatiinil assistance, in the shape of tliousands of quoits flung from unseen 
\iv re)uist*(l luinds u])on the Turks, secured the victory to 

' ^ ]-)ikanh% Kauiran exoMmed that they must bo 

violating some Bir’s toml> by encamping on it, and galloped off* At the 
village of Ohotriya his umbrella was dropped in the hurry of flight, and, the 
village being bestowed on Charans, it is preseiwed by them to the present day 
The Turk force fled in such ])anic that It did not recover itself till a hundred 
kos lay between it and Bikanir, But, in spite of Karniji, dark days were now 
coming upon Bikiinir, and the prophecy of Shekha approached fulfilment. 

Malde of Jodhpur attempted . to posion his 
bSf ffher th^ itsiinwr GAna-aji, but was baffled by fcho 

devotion <>{; the Briihman cup-bearer, who, to 
save the father from death and the son from crime, himself swallow’^ed tlie 
fatal draught. Malde, however, Wai5 not affected by remorse; he believed 
that either iie or his father must perish, and he still resolved that he would 
not 1)0 the victim. Finding Gangdji washing his teeth on the. top of a 
bastion of the fort, he approached him and m$*de as thoiigli ho would filially 
embrace him. His arms once roiind his falhWyhe raised him from the ground, 
lifted him over the battlements, and dashed, hini on the lioulders far beneath. 



Jai€ ''of- then tell fefeo M&Mb ' bands 


lie then look jiussessiou oi the i>ut ^vas on ])a(l terms with all 

Bjiiwani. On THkaniJ' ho liegan a scries of a.g^»Tes.sions, u.iid at length marched 
in person witli 20,000 men a-gainst it, his lieutenants being Tlidkiirs 
Ivunipa and Pacli-Ain. They encamped a few miles from Bikanir, at- village 
Sown, where Ihu^ dot Si met them after placing the Sankhhi Kiladar ami his 
lu^.phew l^h(d Thij in clnii\ge of the foiT and 

Tet Si a])pears to have been particular about duly payiiig his debts, a,nd 
it so liap])ened that a J^atlnin horse-dealer, to 
20,000, folknvo.l liini fo cjuiip. 
^ ‘ ■ On learning that the merchant had not been paid 

a.s he BU])posed, he "was so disturbed that, after giving ordci’s to ins ])ersonal 
attendant that his absence was to be kmpt secret, he rode witli t lie Pathan 
by night to .Bikilnfr to call his treasurers, tNvo Raiyads, to account. Tlie mar- 
cliant, anxious to a]>pear as willing to giv(‘ credit as the Bao t o pay casl), 
objected to receive the money at a lime \yhen the chief luid so much weightiei* 
business on his hands, and much tinui was s])ent in wratigling. At lengtli 

the Bao set C)!!' to return to his camp. Meanwhile 
Diftpcmioii oi Bikniiir iom*. yvimour s])read that tlie Bao tmd ahandnne<l the 
uud cloatli of del Si. n 

army, and alter a, time all the strUars (anne m a 

body to his lent to empiire. Tlu‘ “ tlarhari,” or attendant, averred that his 
master was asleep, and }‘efused to alh>w tluan to entc'rthe tent. They 
desired that the Bao should ho imuKKliateh' awakened, a.s they had pressing 
business with him. (hi this, the davhan' w’us obliged io confess that the 
BAo was ‘ahsont— news which was received with genei’al consternation — and 
the impression sjiread that the Btlo liad lied, fearing to meet the enemy in 
battle. Accordingly the whole force dissolved, and when shortly before tla^^- 
break the Edo returned, alioui a hundred chakars or household slaves \v6re all 
that was left of his army. hhmu 'BIkatiiriwent.y-sevensaNvarshadaceojin 
panied. the Edo, wdio soon learnt that spies had communicated the state of 
affairs to Mdlde. 

The little party was surrounded by the Jodlipur host, and the two chiefs 
contended hand-to-liand. Mdkle’s liorse was killed by a blow of Jet Ri’s talwdr, 
and tills circumstance was regarded as a favourable omen and sulisequently 
served to sustain the hopes of the conciuered Bikdniris. After slaying many 
of their assailants, as Kdndlial and Lfmkaran bad done under similar eircum- 
Btances, the Edo with his twenty-seven sawairs and hundred Clidkars were 
killed to a tnan. The fight occurred Chaitbudi 11, Sambat 1598 (A.D. 
Amongst those killed with Jet Sf was Laloii Dds» a son of the brave Parohit 
who had similarly fallen with Lx*inkaran and several other hereditary servants. 

Mdlde forthwith marched upoit the fort, hut not ])efore Bhoj Edj lias sent 
^ , ' H away the Ede's fdwiy td'Btesd with an escort of 

■ lukanfr'toft'imxisteci. ■ ■ 1 i i " ' '' a " " ' r n - ^ ^ . 

two hundred men, Heven of the w'omen, Imwover 
iisceude<l the funeral pile of their lord. 

The fort was invesi-od ; and Bhoj, Edj, having no means of bolding out 
on tlie foxu'th day resolved that he and the garrison 
Dcwotioii would die sword in hand. Ro they drank opium 

4at n act'. water irom his hand, dressed in safron-coloraf 

garments, and having left the stamp of their yermillion-stained hands on 
fort- walk they threw open the gate.’ ; There, n&teher' was 1,500^ and, 
thite, were the Saiyads* whose ramissness had Jet Sf s 


Jot Si’s sous, 


Bikanii’ territory, in clia-r,£>’e of wliicb were left Kxbiipa and Pachain, Jet Si 

had thirteen sons— 1, Kalian Singh, wlio succeed- 
ed him; 2, Bhiii E4j, founder of the Bhiu Eajot 
Bikas ; 3, Thakur Si, received Sidhmukh in grant, founded Jetpur, and took 
Bhatner ; 4, Ivanji ; 5, M41de. These five were all tlie sons of a Sodhi Eani 
named Kasnxide, who founded village Kasmisar ; 6, Sringji, founder of Bring- 
sar and of the Sringhot Bficas, a formidable brotherhood in the present day, 
iliongh not equal to the Bidawats ; 7, Sura j ansi, who built Surjansar; 8, Kami 
Senjl ; 9, Piiran Mai; K), Aclial Dds; 11, Manji ; 12, Bhoj Eaj ; IB, Tilok Bi. 


Kali An Bingh, son of Jot Si 
posts hirnsolf at Sirsa. 

Ik aided liy the ( lodAs'si Jats, 


Bdo Kalian Bhujli, 

Tlie fortunes of tlie BikAnir dynasty were at this time at a low^er ebb 
than they have over heen before or since. Bixt Kalidn Singh, son of Jet Si, 
(lid not sit idly complaining of his ill Inck ; he was not, wdien calamity visit^ecl 
him, ignorant of defeat ; foi* in Iris fatlior’s lifetime he had represented Bikdnir 
in EAna Sn,nga.’s army, and was ]nresent at tlie great battle of Biilna, when 

Babar overthrew the Eajixiit host. He now made 
Sirsil his head-qxiarters, from whence he ravaged the 
country occupied, by IMalde. No nobles of piosition 
threw in tlieir lot wdth him, but he was loyally 
sup]X)rted by Gorlara Jats, who from their location 
were especially callable of assisting liim, and who from the circumstances of 
tlieir first submission to Bika felt tbemselves in a peculiar manner bound to 

support his family. The EAo’s brother, Bbifi Edj, 

Sinit'goosi'tlua^hH fp hovsemen to Dehli, where the Em- 

peror HfiraAyun gave him service and treated him 
kindly. Great things were to come of this diplomatic move, though to go 
himself or to depute a relative to the Dehli Court was hut the commonplace act 
of every chief and noble in misfortune. 

Though his chief subjects held aloof, an important ally joined EAo Kiiliaii 
Singh at SirsA, namely, Biramde Th4kur of Mertia 
in MArwAr, a place more prolific in great Edthor 
warriors than any other, Biramde, after the battle 
in which Bheklui was killed and GAngd obtained the “gMi” of Jodhpur, had 
seized as plunder a fine elephant named ‘‘ DariyAi which, belonged to 
Bheldiii’s supporter, the Khan of NAgor. The animal was so large that tlie 
gate of the Mertia Fort was too small to admit it, and had to be broken 
down for the purpose ; a circumstance which was thought inauspicious. 
Presently BAo GAngA and his son MAlde claimed ^‘DariyAi/' but the Thakur 
objected to give lum up until MAlde him.self came by invitation to be feasted 
and to receive the eleqJiant. MAkle, however, peremptorily demanded “DariyAl” 
before he would appear at the ThAkur's entertainment;- and Biramde, irritated at 
the young man’s want of trust and impatience, called him an ‘‘impetuous 
lad,” and told him to go home. MAlde went, hut swore tli at “ as sure as 
his name was MAlde,” he would “sow radishes (almost the only garden 
vegetable in the sandy tract) on the site of the Mertia Port.” On a con- 
ciliatory message being sent by MAlde's father GAngA, the elephant ^vas 
given up ; but MAlde did not forgive the ThAkur, and on attaining i^ower 
banished him to .Ajmir. There ahd elsewhere he performed a series of daring 
and whimsical exploits, which are all detailed in the , “ Kiyant but as they 
)>elang more to the history r>f MArwAr than to that of ' BlkAnhp’I pass them 


Jet Bi joined by Biramde 
ThAknr of ^vlertia. 
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over. Enough has been said to show that Kalidn Singh obtained in Biramde 

^ gallant and distinguished, though somewhat 
follows Bhhira] to supporter. The Thakur, believing that 

more towards the attainment of the object in view 
was to he done at Delili than at Sirs4, obtain permission to follow the Ed^o's 
brother, Bhidr^j , with whom he resided on arrival at the imperial city. Bhldrdj 
had established friendly relations wdth the Emperor's wazir, and through him 
becomes intimate Biramde obtained access to the Emperor Hdmaydn. 
with SherShdh, the future Em- At this time, according to the “Kiydnt,”" the future 

usurper Sher Shdh was with his father at Dehli, 
in command of a body of horse, the pay of which was in arrears ; so that the 
commandants were much embarrassed. Bhidrdj, through his intimacy with 
the waziTy was enabled to facilitate the settlement of the account ; and a 
friendship previously existing between Sher Sh4h and the E&jpdt thus was 
strengthened. Bhidraj is said to have accompanied Sher Sh4b, when the latter 
went with his father to stir up the insurrection, w'hich was to place him on the 
throne; and a short, though incorrect, account of this event is recorded in the 

“Klydnt”, "which also narrates the flight of Hdmd- 
c.w« Alcbar.t The day that Sher 

^ ShAh seated on the throne he had usurped was for 

the first time receiving the homage of the nobles, Biramde went alone into the 
presence ; for Bhfdrdj happened that day to be occupied with the performance 
of his father's “ shrMh” or memorial service. Sher Shdh, observing Biramde, 
said, ** What ! You are still here !'* Hazrat, where else should I go ? " was the 
reply. Become a Musalmdn, and you shall recover your patrimony,'* returned 
the Emperor. Biramde remained silent, and presently w^ent sadly back to his 
friend Bhldrdj, and told him of the new and impossible condition of success, 
BhMr^j, who was a man of great tact, told Biramde that he had show’-ed none, 
and the next day went undismayed to the darh4r, accompanied by Biramde, 
on noticing whom Sher Shah asked wdiether he ’svas going to comply . Biramde 
was again speechless, and the Emperor turning to Bhifirdij offered him the 
same terms. BhMrdj replied that they were both ready to accept the 
Emperor’s religion which was a noble one, but he regretted that the Emperor 
should have imposed such a condition, because it showed a forgetfulness of old 
friendship. Whereupon the Emperor laughed and said he was only joking, 
and knew that two more votaries would not add much to the glory of Islam, 
and then with an appreciation of the chsiraoter of the two men he added, 
Although I may lose Dehli, you will surely recover your lands held for gene- 
rations by your ancestors ; but Biramde will never keep his, even if placed in 
^ BhMrdj and Kaliiii Singh possession.” He then told Bhiteij that he intend- 
join in the campaign against ed to make a pilgrimage to Pfr Khw^j^ s^t Ajmfr, 

and Edo KaliAn Singh must join him with a force. 
The Bikanir dynasty had now emerged from the lowest depths of adver- 
, , , , . . sity. Edo Kalidn Singh when he fled to Birsd was, 

Sin“ “ ' I mentioned, nnfollowed by any 

‘ ^ Sirddrs of note ; but no sooner was BhMrdj 's success 

at Dehli known than Edwat Kishen Dds of Edwatsar, an influential Bikdnir 
noble, appeared at Sirsd, and was gladly received by the Edo, who repressed 
the disposition of some of his people to reproach the Edwat with having aban- 
doned the Edo’s father in his extremity ahd the Edo himself in misfortuhe. 

*Musalmdn histojdes do not support this account, which is only given as BiMhir versio; 

’ Appmdix. . j/,’; ^ ■: ' 

■-ISaiiiiiiaiiiijf!--:. 
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Now that the Eawat has joined us,” he said, “ we shall get our own again, 

^ ir. T TX- n -r^ ' x StilBUlated, 

sar hl^KSSiiSgVsparty; ^8“ *0 ^'ganize a force to operate in 

' jDiktor, whilst Eao Kalian bmgh acted as ordered 
with the imperial army. He succeeded in collecting 6,000 men, and the Johyd 
Chief, whose country was in and near the present Sirsa District, came with 
4,000 more. With this aid the Edwat within twenty days expelled the Jodh- 
pur troops from two posts, Lunkaransar and Gdribdesar, east of Blkanir. He 
tJien invested Binasar, an important position in front of the Blkanir Fort, where 
Th4kur Kdn,ip4 commanded in person. The E4wat promising that Kiimpd 
and his garrison should be allowed to retire with all honor, called upon him 
either to give up the place to those alone entitled to occupy it, or else to come 
out like’ a Edjpdt and fight in the open. But Krimp4 was too prudent, and 
■would neither surrender nor fight, but he sent to Mdlde begging for aid. 
Meanwhile, the Emperor bad marched from Dehii with a large host. BhMr4j 
was in high favor, and had received Es. 30,000 from the imperial treasury to 
.defray his expenses. Two marches from Dehii, Eio Kalito Singh joined the 
army which proceeded towards Ajmir, Bhiilr^.j and Biramde always in 
the van. Ajmk reached, Biramde sent money and letters to his vassals 
at Mertia, calling upon them to join him, w^hile Kalian Singh communicated 
with the E4jwat who was pressing hard on Kiimp4 at Bikdnlr. 

At this juncture M41de, who saw that he must fight a battle at Ajmlr, 

Mflaea^bandonaBMalr. abandon Blkdnfr, and orders we 

accordingly sent to Kumpa, who then gladly 
ayailed himself of the Edwat's offer to allow him to return unmolested to 
. . Jodhpur if the fort were surrendered. The date 

E4mt receives possession o£ ^ recovery of the fort was PanB Sudi 16., 

Sambat 1601, or two years and nine months after 
the loss of it. But, though the authority of Edo Kalidn Singh was thus 
re-established within his state, he felt that the fate of himself and his prin- 
cipality depended on the result of the struggle at Ajmir, where Mdlde bad 
marched with 40,000 men. 

Biramde made a clever attempt to engender suspicion bet-ween Mdide 
and his generals Kiimpa^ (who had just I’ctumed from Bikdnir) and Jet Si of 
Bagro. As his Iirother nobles, he must have been ^veU acquainted wdth them ; 
and since, w-hen hostile Edjpfit hosts are in front of one another, tliere is 
always some (not unfriendly) communication between them , he had no difficulty 
in arranging an interview with the two Tbdkurs, at which he apparently 
urged that he w^anted Sirohi taiwdrs and blankets, and that it would be a 
good-natured act if they W’ould get them for him, he at once advancing 
Es. 40,000 for the purpose. With the lax sense of duty of a E^jpilt 
and the great need of cash, but probably without any treasonable inteni, the 
two Thikurs seem to have readily, assented, Kiimpa undertaking to supply 

the talwto, Jet Si the blankets. As soon as they 
had got the money, Biramde opened communica- 
tion with M4.1de, warning him tha.t hi$ generals were bribed with Dolili gold, 
and that if be doubted it be should send spies to their tents and ascertain 
if they were not unduly flush of cash. This M41de did, and discovered that 
large sums of money had lately come into their possession. For a time he 
was full of suspicion and Uneasiness, but Biramde’ s intention seems to have 


the 


Biramde’ s stratagem. 


^ monMoned fey Fedshta. 
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l>een frnsferated by the frankness of M^Ide’s emissary, and the real nature of 
tho transaction transpired. 


Proposed duel. 


The Emperor’s tvai^ir.mv^ suggested .tha 
quarrel should be settled by due^^ (ekan ki beth). 

The idea is stated to have found favor with Slier Shih, wlio consulted 
Biramde, telling him he had a Pathan who wished to be his champion. 
Biramde asked to see the man, and on his appearing told the Emperor that 
if he sent him and two more with him, Mdide could produce a man (one 
Bidu, son of Bhi-ram) who would strip the three of their armour. The notion 
of a duel was consequently abandoned, and the Emperor sent word to Malde 
that he meant to fight the next morning. The reply was, “good.” It 
should be observed, that this sending notice of an intention to attack is a 
Eijput practice, 'which, though so stated in the “ Eiyant,” it is not likely that 
Sher Sh^h imitated. It is probable that the “ Kiyant ” is more accurate 
in relating that Kalian Singh sent to remind his enemy that the quarrel was 
one between themselves, and in the approaching battle they ought to have no 

Complete aefoat ot Mldc bv f ffioulty in finding one another. _ However the 
imperial lorccs, ' Baos apparently did not meet m fight, for both 

survived the day. M^lde’s army ivas utterly 
destroyed, and Kiimpa and Panchain, the two Thakurs lately employed in the 
invasion and occupation of Bikdnir, were both killed, Mdlde escaped 'with a 
small body of men to tho hills, where ho had long to w^ait before he recovered 
his territory. Jodhpur was defended gallantly by its Killadar, but want of 
water compelled him to evacuate the fort, and he fell with 300 men in a. gallant 
sally. Biramde recovered his fief of Merida, but before he went there he 
cut down all the mango4rees at Jodhpur by way of revenge on M^lde, for 
having cut the strings of all the musicians* instruments when he occupied 
Mertia. 

The E&o was now at liberty to return to Bik^nir ; but he first conferred 

Tho titloof Restorer of loot sagacious brother Bhifirtj the 

laud, &c.,”confciTod on BhfixTtij. Ine Bestoicr of lost land hhwfib 

ha bdhfil)^ a title borne to the present day by his 
descendants, the Bhiiirajot Bik4s; and Bhiurdj’s memory is likewise perpetuated 
by the name “of the village Bhiusar which he founded. 

On arrival at Bikdnir, Kalian Singh*s first act was to visit Deshntik,^ to 
return thanks to Karnijl. He -was not accompanied by his brother, who with 

Rotam of Biramde toMoriia Biramtehad to return with Eajperor toUehli, 
and of to BiHnfr. where they obtamed permission to go home. 

' - • ^ BMfirdj a<MK>mpamed Biramde 'to Mertia, wEere 

thelatter publicly manifested Ms .gratitede and when he reached BMnir, the 
E4o also again addressed him in Darbir aa the “ Eestorer,” a designation 
than which none could confer more honor on, or afford more gratification to, 
a Bajpfit. Eawat Kishen Das received as a reward for his services Jetpur, 
still occupied by his descendants. 

Fifteen or sixteen years after the recovery of BlkMr, Kalito Singh again 

MitoSJugbaidsBimude’s force into Jodhpur to assist Jaimal. son and 

successor agaiust Hdlde. successor Of Biramde, against Miilde, who, having 

recovered Jodhpur, was again threatening Mertia. 

* # ' i 


i'wuvtirtju t^ocuipuxy AViiiS again cnrtsaoening ivienja 

Mdlde wras once more defeated and forced to retreat to a camp at som4 
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distance, where his discomfiture was completed by a Ohamar, whom Jaimal, 
contemptuously sent to M^ide with a *‘nag4r^/’ or kettle-drum, which the 
latter had lost in the fight. The Chamar, proud of an opportunity of beating 
the E^o’s “nagdjra, '' kept sounding it as he approached the camp. Malde, 
thinking it heralded an attack, retired ; and, as the sound still drew near, 
continued his retreat to Jodhpur. 

Some time after, the Emperor’s Deputy at Ajmir, Haji Khan Pathdn, being 
BMoir force sent to aid Suba- 

daii of Ajmir against Malde. EdiO of Elkdnir and the Ednd of Mewar. Each 

sent 5,000 men, but the Bikanir force seems to have 
been delayed ; for before it arrived, Mdlde had withdrawn from the contest, and 
the Edna, as an acknowledgment of the aid rendered, had asked for Hdji Khdn’s 
only elephant and his mistress. Notwithstanding that the Ednd’s Edjpiit 
servants pointed out the un-Eaj put-like character of the demand, the Ednd 
persisted in it, whereupon Hdji Kiidn formed an alliance with his late foe Mdlde, 
and the two combined beat the Ednd and then attacked and took Mertia, which 
thus at length fell into Mdlde’s hands. The chopping and changing of friends 
and foes probably puzzled Bikanir, which, taking advantage of its contingent 
being late for the fight and therefore uncommitted to either party, kept 
altogether out of the complication. 

Edo Kalidn Singh never appears to have recovered his strength entirely. 

Though he lived for twenty-seven years after his 
restoration, he engaged in no war except that with 
Mdlde, with whom he could not safely make peace, 
and on neither of the occasions "when he sent a force into Mdrwdr did it exceed 
7,000 men. On the last but 5,000 were sent, and, as already stated, no effort 
seems to have been made to save Mertia from Mdlde, which would imply a sense 
of weakness. The only Sirdars %vho accompanied the expeditions were the 
Edo’s brother, Sringji, the Mahdjan Thdkur, Banirjl, the representative of 
Kdndhal, the Piigal Edo, Edwat Kishan Dds of Jetpur, and Ndranji, grandson of 
Lfinkaran, on whom Kalidn Singh had conferred an estate, and from whom 
the Ndmot Edthors spring. The Edo’s distinguished brother, Bhifirdj, seems 
to have rested on his honors, and another brother, Thdkur Si, v/ho held Sid- 
miikh and Jetpur (not Kishen Dds’ village), likewise does not appear in the 
two Mdrwdr expeditions. But he was the leader of an enterprise which is 
thus told. 

Thdkur Si’s estate was situated in the north-east of the Bikdnir territory, 
mt-it IT. , and Jetpur, where he resided, was within a long 

night’s ride of Bhatner, which was then in the 
possession of the Bhatti tribe of Ohdyal, with 
whom Thdkur Si was on bad terms. The Sirdar’s house (Kotri) was a small 
one, and afforded insufficient accommodation for his wife, a Jaisaimir lady, 
who had been bred in a palace. One day, at the height of the hot weather, 
Thdkur Si was sitting outside in a ^nhaubdrd,” or arcaded reelining-room, 
and his wife bathing inside the house, whdn a storm came on, covering every- 
thing with dust. The lady, in the erfftoity of discomfort, exclaimed, 'This is 
the lot of women who marry those whd have no decent place to live in.” 
Thdkur Si overheard the speech, And it gave force to designs he had long 
cherished against Bhatner. It chanced that a Bhatndr oilman (teli) had 
married at Jetpur, where he cam© to bring home his wife. Thdkur Si, hearing 
singing in the house of the wife’s father, enquired, and ascertained that a 
Bhatn^sr oilman was in the village, -and tKe following day the man came to 
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pay his respects to the Sirdar. Th^kur Si asked many questions about Bliat- 
n4r, and the conversation was prolonged until the oilman was summoned by 
his friends to a meal. The Thakur, however, would not let him go, and said ho 
must stay and eat with him ; for since he w^as a son-in-law of one of his 
villagers, he regarded him as his owm son-in-law. 

Soon the Havildar of the cooks announced dinner, and the Sirdar took 
the “ tell ” and seated liim beside himself. From his own dishes he gave 
him “ siro ” (a sweetmeat), “purls” (ohai>4tis made with ghee), rice, dal, 

“ piilao ” “ sabuni ” (a sweetmeat), &c. The “ tell,” who “ had never seen such 
a feast,” ate to his heart’s content, and went aw’ay highly delighted and 
praising the great kind Sirdar, Thakur Si kept the oilman for fifteen days, 
feasting him, giving “ atr,” and making the slave-girls from behind the parda 
talk and sing for his amusement. After this course of entertainment the 
Sirdar had no difficulty in obtaining the “ teli’s ” promise of assistance in the 
execution of any plot against Bhatn6r. He lived in the Bhatn&’ Fort itself, 
so spies were sent back with him, and full information regarding the locality 
obtained. Immediately afterwards, the villagers of Jetpur observed two long 
“miinj” grass cables being made under the direction of the Sirdar, wdtli 
wooden bars three cubits long inserted into each at intervals of a cubit. 
They were told that the apparatus was harness for an elephant ; in reality 
it was, of course, a large rope-ladder. Preparations wwe complete, when word 
arrived from the oilman that Ahmad, the chief and most vigorous Ch%al, 
had left the fort to marry his son, and that the Sirdar should act at once. 

With two thousand men Thiikur Si rode off by night to Bhatn^r ; the 
ladder was clrawm up by the “ tell ” and secured to an embrasure ; the Esthers 
ascended in safety and surprised the Chdyals, who were killed to the number 
of five hundred men, the Sirdar’s loss being three hundred. The fort keys were 
then sent to Bao Kalid-n Singh at Bikdnir, but he returned them and bestowed 

Bhatn^r on Thdkixr Si. The Jaisalmir lady was 
and installed in grand apartments, 
where, in due form (nazar and nachrol), she 
received her lord, who made her a set speech, saying, that her reproach had been 

the cause of the capture of Bhatn^r through the 
TMkur Si holds Bhate for of Karniji. For twenty years Thdkur Si 

wen } years. governed Bhatn4r prosperously, and reduced ail 

the surrounding pergan^s Sirs^, Fatid,b4d, Siw4ni, &c.; but at length im- 
The SiibaMr at length takes perial treasure having been plundered by dacoits 
It, and Th4kur Si falls in defend- within Bhatn6r territory, the Emperor ordered the 
it. Hissil»r Siibad^^r to attack the fort, which w^as ac- 

cordingly invested, but for a long time without success. At length the pres- 
sure of the siege became irresistible, the women had to be sent away, and the last 
desperate Eajpfit sally made, Tli^kur Sf fell with many followers, and the 
Thdkur Si’s son recovers Sfibaddr occupied the fort. Thd,kur Si’s eldest son, 
Bhatnoi* owing to the favor of B4ghji, after taking counsel with his uncle, the 
the Emperor. Blkdnlr, Went to Dehli, where he attracted 

the Emperor’s notice by his extraordinary strength and prowess. He lifted a 
Persian bow w^hich no one else could raise, and he slew a lion without weapons. 
The Emperor was so pleased with him that he desired hiui to ask a 
favor, whereupon he begged for his patrimony (“Watan”), which was im- 
mediately restored to him, and Bhatn^r became re-attached to Bikanir. The 
young Thikur commemorated the event by building a temple to N&thji 
Sri {^a designation of 
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On Baisakh Sudi 5, Sambat 1628, Eao Kalian Singh died ; six Eanis 

Death o£ Kalian Singh, ascended his funeral pile. He 

had ten sons-— 

Eai Singh who succeeded him, Etoi Singh, Pritiwi Eiij, Amar Singh, 
rr‘ Bhanji, Surtanji, Sarangdeji, Bakhrsiji, Gop^l 

Singh, Bdgho Dds. 


Bdi Smgh, 


liai Singh, the oldest son of Eao Kali4n Singh, was born Sawan Budil2, 
Sambat 1598 (A,D. 1541), and took his seat 
* on the “ gadf ** of Bikanir Baisakh Sud 1, Sambat 
1628 (A.D, 1571), and as usual began his reign by a visit to Deshmik to 
worship Karniji. 

The power of Dehii, now that Akbar was on the throne, was such as 
. to convince the Eajpdt princes of the advisability 

seeking the imperial favor by service. The 
Jaipur Chief had already pressed the point on his 
Bikanir brother, and now E4i Singh, in council with his Diwan Kami Ohand 
Bachawat, came to the conclusion that his raj ” would be in danger if he 
held aloof. An incorrect account of Akbar's recovery of the throne of Hin- 
diistan is given in the “ Klycint,’' which goes on to state that in Sambat 

16S3 Akbar visited the shrine at Ajmir, on which 
t Sh to do homage occasion by the advice of Kanwar Man Singh of 

° ^ Jiiipiir, E4i Singh went to xljmir with 6,000 horse 

and foot to do homage to the Emperor, ivhom he accompanied back to Dehii, 
and ho remained there some months. 

The first service he was employed on was an expedition against the 

Detot« the Kh4u of Mgor. “ addition to being a border 

enemy of his own, had fallen under the Emperor s , 

displeasure. 

Edi Singh defeated tlio Khan, and shortly after was sent to Attuk at the 
, suggestion of the Governor, Kanwar Mdn Singh, of 

Biughof jifnS-rluhk ““ who received him with all honor comi^ 

four kos to meet him. They wore hard-pressed 
by the Patlulns, so much so that the Emperor in person had to come to their 
assistance* 

After a season spent in Bikanir, during -which Eai Singh betrothed his son 
^ , . , , . to an ‘Ddepfir princess, the Edo returned to Dehii, 

rirf.’ ‘“‘t? “Kiy4«v: 

by the Emperor with a high command in the great 
military expedition against Ahmadabad in Gujarat. 

The “ Kiyant's account of it is very meagre, and the dignity of Bdi 
Singh's position in the army exaggerate ; but the fact of Edi Singh’s presence 
with the army is confirmed by Eerishid (page 243, Brigg’s Translation). 

In the severe contest which preceded the conquest of Giljardt,Bikdnir suf* 

. , , . ^ fered severely, thirty- tliree thakfirs and officials of 

rAt Til® brother, Earn Singh, 

distinguished himself, and on the completion of the 
campaign he received a mansab ; while, the Edo was, according to the Kiydnt, 
created a Bdjd and obtained a grant of fifty 4woparganas or sub-divisions. The 
' t Aoea©u1fee,.el.‘il4'seeond mnk, , '-v - 




firman (a copy of whicli I obtained from the Blkanlr Darbar) grants, from the 
month of Eabi-iil-awal of the 43rd year of the Emperor’s reign (A.D. 1599), 
certain new parganiis to Bai B4i Singh (the term r4j4 is not used), con- 
firms him in the possession of old ones, and directs all officials in the new 
parganas to obey him as their j4gird4r. The detail of the parganas (fifty- two 


all) are as follow : — 






Bikdnir. 

Dims. 

Dims. 

i 1 

o 

a » 

g-| ' 

'Bikdnir 

Batlod 

Hissdr. 

32,50,000 

6,40,000 

38,90,000 

d 

Barantin 


9,80,032 


Q 

ISidmfikh 

Snhdh Ajmir. 

72,152 

10,52,184 


Donpfir ( Dronpnr near the present ( 
Nilgor ( Sujfogarh probably \ 


7,81,386 


Bhatnir 

Bhatn^r of SirMr Hiss4r ... 9,32,742 

Marota of SirMr Mfiltdn ... ... 2,80,000 


Sh'kdr Surat. 

Jtm4garh and 47 other pargands... ... 3,32,69,962 


7,81,886 


12,12,742 


Total 


. 3,32,69,962 
4,02,06,274 


or about ten lakhs of rupees, if the dcmz be considered a fortieth part of a mpee^ 

Edi Singh, in fact, held not only the present territory of the Bikdnlr 
State, with perhaps a few villages of Jodhpur and the British districts of 
Hissdr and Sirsd, but a fine idgir in Gfijardt and about Sfirat. 

The chronology of the “ Kiydnt is probably incorrect at this period, for 
the date of the firmdnismany years subsequent to the great operations in 
Gfijardt ; but it appears tliat other firmans had been issued previously. The 
grants were probably made as much on account of Edi Singh’s matrimonial 
connections with Akbar as on account of his military services. 

Sirohi affairs about this time calling for interposition, the Emperor 
ovdeTed Edj Siugh to go there with a force. For 
^ ' ‘sometimeas*onof the Edni of Mewdr had held half 

Sirohi by grant from Dehli ; the Beora Ohohdn Edjpfits, the old rulers of the 
country^ being left in possession of the other half. One of them, Surtdn by 
name, had latterly succeeded in killing or excluding those of bis brethren, who 
considered that they had a better right than himself, and also in killing and 
supplanting the Mewdr prince. 

Edi Singh marched to Mount Abfi and attacked Surtdn in his fort of 
Achalgarh. Surtdn making an imprudent sally was taken prisoner by- tlie 
Thdkurs of Mabdjan and Dronpfir, and was carried off by Edi Singh to 
Bikdnir, where he was confined in a palace callai the “ Naugbard.’’ 

It should be mentioned that the Mdrwdr chronicles attribute %be sub- 
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Judging from the marvellous liberality to Chdrans or bards -with 'which 
Bounty to CMrans. “Klytot” credits Edi Singh, he would appear to 

have had a great appreciation of poetry, and every 
important circumstance of his life is attested by a ballad. 

One Dud^ Ch^ran recited verses in honor of the Sirohi campaign, in 
which he made merry over a tooth of Surt^n’s broken by a spear-hutt during 
his capture. The was pleased and told him to ask a boon. “Will it be 
granted?’’ enquired the Chdran. “Yes; ask,” replied the “Give me 

then Surtdn,” said Dddii,; whereupon the 'Riji gave him not only Burtd.n, but 
the state of Sirohi. The episode appropriately terminated with a marriage 
which the Ch^ran brought about between Surtdn and the daughter of 
Pirthwi E4j, the Edj^’s brother. Another instance of the E^j^’s lavishness 
occurred at his marriage with a daughter of Edntl Ude Singh of Mew4r. 
On that occasion he distributed ten Ukhs in “ tyag,” or gifts, to Chdrans, and 
when going to the women’s apartments, he, at the suggestion of a Mewd^r 
slave, bestowed an elephant and ten horses on Chdrans for every step, fifty in 
number. But on a third occasion he exceeded even this measure of extravagant 
bounty. 

After Edi Singh’s* return to Blkdinir, one Shankar, a BMrat or bard, 
I’ecited some lines which pleased him, and the Mahdrdjd) ordered his minister, 
Karm Chand. to pay him a “karor” of rupees from the treasury. When the 
10,000 bags had been got out and arranged, Karm Chand reported the fact 
to the Mahdr^ja who was going to dinner. The Ed,jd; directed that the money 
should be given to Shankar, as before ordered, but Karm Chand, who was 
anxious that the Ed^jd should see how much money he was on the point of 
parting with for nothing, remarked that Shankar ought first to present a 
''nazar” to the E4jd., and the delivery of the money was consequently post- 
poned till after the E^jdi’s dinner. A darbd,r was then held, the 10,000 bags 
being spread out before the chief, who had divined that Karam Chand thought 
he did not know what he was doing. Having been assured that a whole 
karor was before him he said — This a karor, why I thought a karoV was 
much more ; here, Shankar 1 you make an obeisance (mujro) for a karor and a 
quarter,” and then and there the minstrel received a million sterling in cash 
and an order on a tahsil for twenty *five lakhs moreit There can be no doubt, 
however, that the poets, for the sake of the precedent and example, have 
greatly exaggerated Eai Singh’s liberality to them and others. Thus it is ’ 
* R4x Singh was not at that period peculiar in his readiness to heap favors and allow 
license to Chirans, as the following anecdote will showi—InSambat 1649, the Rdji went to 
laisalmlr to marry a daughter of the R4wal, and Surtdn restored to Sirohi by the OhAran 
was likewise at Jaisalmlr for the same purpose. Surt4n had a C*»hdran, Gaipo by name, who 
had a hahit of insultingly addressing every one as “tu,”and was called in consequence 
“Gaipo, tu karo.’^ Surt4n fearing lest he should “tu’' people at Jaisalmlr had 
left him behind, but Gaipo had a mind to come, and he came and was present at the 
“ Samela or meeting of the bridegroom and bride’s relatives. Here he recited some lines, 
which pleased Rdi , Singh, who gave him an elephant, mounted on which he went to his 
master and told him he had addressed R4j4 RAi Singh, the greatest person at Jaisalmlr. 
Surtdn, who in Blk^nlr estimation was not superior in rank to some of R4i Singh’s 
followers, was greatly ashamed of his Ohdran whom he presently found lodged in the tent 
of B4m Singh, the B4j4’s brother, and instead of complying with Surt4n’s orders to leave, 
he recommended Surt4n to outdo B4i Singh’s liberality ; for, said Gaipo, notwithstanding 
the reputation of the Blkdnlr Chief and the impossibility of competing with him in the 
value of his gifts, Surt4n would excel him in generosity if he stripped his tent and gave 
everything to Ohirans, which Surtin Immediately went and did. 

fPersonal visits, too, were paid to bards in favor. One on his death-bed, seeing the 
R4j4 approach, exclaimed— 

“ Beyond the Sumer Mountain, beyond the utmost ocean, beyond the ten quarters, 
► The stem of R4i Singh^s fame has stretched through the nine climes.” 
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stated that in the course of his lifetime he gave to Ohdrans, Bhdts, and 
Brjihmans 25 villages, 2,000 elephants, 50,000 horses, three and a quarter karor 
of rupees in money, three pnsao of a karor each, and 100 of a lakh each. The 
term ‘‘pusdo” signifies (as already explained) that >som 0 thmg deemed an 
equivalent, such as a child, a conquered territory or dignity, was given instead 
of the actual sum specified. 

In Sambat 1635, Jodhpur fell into the hands of Hii Singh. The Kiydnt 
^ n i’elates that the city .was taken by the Eaj^’s dis- 

of B^f tlicliaiids tinguishod brother, Eto Singh, from Chandar Sen, 

who, after his expulsion from Jodhpur (compare 
Tod, VoL II, page 28, 1st Edition) established himself at Jdlor, whence 
he contended with Bto Singh, who on one occasion took his standards 
and ''nagdrd*' or kettle-dram, and the "'chandar seni nagdrd'' is on 
occasions trmmphantly beaten at Bikdnir to the present day. When fighting 
with Chandar Sen, E4m Singh accidentally killed his antagonist’s parohit 
or family priest, and so grieved was he at the circumstance that he forthwith 
renounced for ever the use of arms. He su])stitutecl the excitement of 
political intrigue for that of war, and was murdered in Sambat 1656 by the 
Tbiikur of Ohfird at the instigation of one of B/u Singh’s Bilnis. His 
brother, Pirthwi Eiij, soon avenged him by slaying his murderer. 

E^m Singh seems to have been a typical Edjpiit noble, impetuous in 
action, and powerful in body. The very exaggerations show the reputation 
he bore : thus he is said to have killed the paroMi before-mentioned, and his 
horse too, at a single blows and in the Gi'ijardt war to have severed the trank 
of the king’s elephant with a stroke. 

E{ii Singh is stated to have resided four years at Jodhpur, to which, on 
the representation of Edo Ude Singh, the lawful ruler, he wras induced even- 
tually to behave generously. Ude Singh is said to have pointed out to him 
that he could scarcely hope permanently to retain Jodhpur, although he might 
succeed in causing its transfer to some race other than the Edthor, which, 
since he (Edi Singh) was*^ bead of the Edthors, would be a result discreditable 
to him, and Ude Singli urged him rather to exert his influence with the 
Emperor to obtain sanction to the restoration of the ancient rulers of the 
country. According to the “Klyduf, Edi Singh pressed the point so 
_ „ ^ heartily and successfully at Dehli that Ude 

Singh, in Sambat 1639, was re-established in his 
rights and created a Edjd. Edi Singh, however, 
retained the pargand of Ndgor, which had been long detached from Jodhpur, 
and which, as related already,. Edi Singh had taken from a Musalmdn.I 

iBVorn Sambat 1642 to Sambat 1649 Edi Singh was employed in the 
Dakhan, where he was Siibaddr of Burhdhpur. He is said to have kept the 
petty chiefs under control, and to have governed his province well ; whilst 
at Burhdnpur he planned and caused his minister, Karm Chand Bachdwat, 

Present Fort of the present fine fort of BMnfr on the 

Site indicated by the omens in Bikd s time {mae . 
page 7). The foundations were dug in Sambat 1645, and it was finished in 

Ssmbat 1650, the year after the Edjd's return 
Oonsp^raoyagamsttheEi,d. his In Sambat 1652, the EijA 

is said to have discovered a conspiracy against his life, the prime mover 
in which was the aforesaid minister, Karm Chand, and, strange to say, 

* It must he understood that these expressions are those of the writer of the Uydnt. 

' ' hy Bdi Bmgh of Jodhpur Is mentioned by S^erishtai 

hut not by Tod, who only and Mertia, 

, 'll \ ^ • ' < . V- ^^4# - 1 • *5 
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notwitlastaiiding the magEificent treatment of Brd,hmaiis and the 

minstrel class, a parohitydn Bhdr at ^ and a CMran figure amongst the conspira- 
tors. Their object is said to have been to place the Edij^'s eldest son, Ealpat, 
or his brother, Singh, on the '' gadi ” E4m Singh and Karm Chand 

monopolizing the power of the state. Karm Chand and his family, having 
received timely warning, escaped to Dehli, where they , were well received, and 
it is stated that they made the supreme authority acquainted with Bfkd.nir 
secrets, an offence still held in native states to be one of the most heinous 
possible. But in other respects Karm Chand was now in a position to be a 
thorn in the side of the Edijdi."'" 

* It may here be stated that tradition at Blkdnir assigns a cause other than that above 
mentioned to the Rdjd’s animosity to Karm Chand, the bitterness of which and its tragical 
results the sequel will show. It is believed that Karm Chand, who was a good chess-player, 
attracted by his skill in that game the notice of the Emperor, who would often cause him to 
sit down and play whilst his master and other EijAs stood by in humble attendance on the 
Emperor. This was naturally most galling to R4i Singh, who conceived a hatred towards 
his servant, and who, after his return home, sought to kill him — a fate Karm Chand only 
escaped by flight to Dehli,. as above related. This version of the story would account for 
the Emperor’s kindly reception of the Bachiwat and the subsequent position of influence 
he seems to have occupied at Dehli. 

The following anecdotes from the “Kfyint” illustrate the character of Pirthwl Rdj, 
another, and the most distinguished, brother of R4i Singh, and are fair types of the stories, 
puerile as they may appear, of passion, reckless courage, spiritual power, and readiness in 
speech and rhyme in which Rdjputs delight. He had a third brother, one Amar Singh, 
who, having been oflended by the Emperor, became in Rajput fashion a ‘^bdhrotid^^ or 
brigand, and collected together a band of 2,000 men, with whom he plundered the country. 
The Emperor sent a force under one Arab Kh^n to catch him, and treated lightly Pirthwf 
Rdj’s emphatic declaration that Amrd wonld not be caught and that he would kill his 
pursuer. Pirthwl Rdj warned his brother that he was bound to verify his prophecy, and 
Amar Singh appealed to his followers to support him in maintaining his own and his 
brother’s honor. The Dehli troops succeeded in surrounding the Rdjpflts in a village where 
'their leader lay asleep after swallowing opium, and no one dare awake him, as he had an 
ugly habit of striking with his '*talwar*^ when so disturbed. Arrows and bullets were 
flying, but still Amrd slept on, till at length a Charan girl, who having met with maltreat- 
ment from her husband lived with him, broke his slumbers with a song. The moment he 
woke, he said : “Lady, the army is here. ’* He then gave opium to his men, sallied forth, 
charged and out through the Dehli troops, and charged back on them. Arab Kh4n was on 
an elephant, upon which Amar Singh caused his steed to spring in the astonishing manner 
peculiar to native horses and represented in Mew^r pictures of the great Rdn^ Partdp and 
his famous steed Chytak. (Vide Tod, Vol. I, page 338.) The animal had his feet on the 
elephant’s tusks, and Amar Singh had one hand on the howd^h, while with the other he 
had dealt Arab Kh^n a mortal blow, when a stroke from behind cut him in two. The first 
news which reached Dehli reported only the death of Amar Singh, and the Emperor sent 
for Pirthwf R^j and said to him : **Givo Amrii water.” Pirthwf R4j, however, confidently 
denounced the news as false, and soon another post brought word of Arab Khdn’s death, and 
told how Amar Singh’s upper half lay with the former’s corpse in the howdah. The 
Emperor in eostaey of admiration exclaimed : “ A114h I well-done, Amrfi ! Ah Father 1 Amru 
was a Hindu, a fiying tiger I Bravo 1 You too, Pirthwf R^j, who had such faith in your 
brother I Your pledge is good indeed ! ” To complete the romance, the lady who roused 
Amni to action should have mounted his funeral pile as his wife did, but she preferred 
retiring to Bfkinfr. 

Pirthwf Rdj made pilgrimages, and was so great a devotee that when he was at Agra he 
could tell the movements of Lakmd Nath’s image (murat) at Bfk^nfr. He likewise secured 
the favor of a powerful Ghdran woman, who promised to succour Mm in need. When at 
Dehli he incurred the hostility of the ex-minister Karm" Chand, who. tempted the Emperor 
to send for Pirthwf Rij’s wife, according to the abominable custom of the Nauroza. 
Pirthwf R4j in a song invoked the OhArani’s aid, who promptly appeared to him in a vision, 
and Pirthwf Rdj addressed her in a couplet of verses. At that juncture, owing, it is said, to 
the CMran woman’s power, the Emperor abolished the disgraceful practice of the Nauroza, 
and Pirthwf Rdj’s honor was saved. For more about Pirthwl Rdj and the Nauroza, and a 
different account of its abolition, vide Tod, 1st Edition. Yol. I, pages 343, 344, &c. B4i 
Singh, it would seem, Md not escape the Msgrace which Ms brother avoided. 

A girl had been poisoned by a jealous lover, but though the poison was known to be 
good and suflieient, the girl somehow did not die. The circumstance attracted much atten- 
tion, and none could solve the mystery. At length, Pirthwf R4j explained that the girl was 
kept alive by the intensity of her passion for some man, and that death would follow her 
union with him. The experiment was tried, and Pirth-^ B4j proved to be right. 
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In Sambat 1654, E4i Singh went to Bhatn^r, which had been twenty years 
consecutiyely in the possession of Bik^nlr; whilst he w-as there, a father- 
in-law of the Emperor, one Nasir Kh4n, happened to pass through. "Whilst 
halting in the town, Nasir Kh4n outraged a Khatri’s daughter, and the 
Mahdr^ja, though made aware of the fact, did not venture openly to punish 
him ; however, he gave a hint to the official deputed to wait on Nasir Kh4n 
and to see he obtained supplies. This man, one Tej4 Bagor, when Nasir Eh an 
was blustering about and abusing him and others because the supplies were 
not to his mind, pretended to lose his temper, and gave Nasir Kh4n and 
, , . , , all his party a shoe-beating. Although the E4ja 

anSnlfhSsl " himself^ the Musalmto. and 

and given to his son. ^ dismissing Tejd, Nasir Kh^n 

would not be appeased, but went to Dehli, took counsel with Earm Ohand and 

others, and complained to the Emperor, who demanded the surrender of Teja — 

a demand with which E4i Singh refused to comply. The son, Dalpat, 

consequently received the grant of Bhatndr, which he not only occupied, but 

also attacked Bikanir and defeated the E4j^, who had to go as a suppliant to 

Dehli. Dalpat himself was after a while expelled from Bhatn6r by a force 

from Dehli brought on him by his enemiesi the Bhatis and Johyd.s, and 

returned eventually to Bikanir, but apparently soon recovered Bhatn6r. 

In Sambat 1661 the Emperor AkW died. A Bikanir poet wrote on the 

event: In a moment his treasure is another's; 
iJeatia of Akbar. . 

On the accession of Jahangir, Edi Singh went to Dehli, where his old 
minister, Earm Chand, then lay dying. TheEdj^* 
Ml Smgh goes to do homage jxi, was apparently affected, and shed tears 

to the new Emperor. remarked that after all 

the E4jd must have loved their father. But Earm Chand saw deeper, and 
told his sons that the E4ja only wept because he saw him dying undisgraced, 
and he warned them never to go to Bikanir. After his death the Mahd.rd^jd. 
paid a visit of condolence to the family, and treated the sons with distinction. 
It may be properly mentioned here, in connection with Bikdnir ministers, 

Bii Singh’s officials. Edi Singh introdnced two new officials. 

whose descendants to the present day retain high 
or respectable positions in Blktoir. One was Tiloksi, a Tosmi wal mahdjdn, who 
came from Ndigor to arrange theE4j4’s establishments, which, though shorn of 
their grandeur, retain to some extent in the present day the organization then 


One day the Emperor said to Pirthwl Edj ; “ ^ou kaTe saints (pir) in your power; can you 
foretell the date of your own death?” Pirthwf BaJ replied: ‘Yes, I know I shall die in six months* 
time at the Bisrdnt Gh4t at Mathura, where a white crow (hagt probably Karniji) will appear. * 
lhat day the Emperor sent Pirthwf Bij to Attdk, Where he remaindon service. Five months 
of the six which remained to Pirthwf had elapsed, when the Emperor and bis courtiers in 
want of some diversion to while away the time observ^ a Bhil with a cage containing a pair of 
brihmini ducks (chdkwa cliakwi)^^ which, having caught in the Jamna the day before, he 
had put into the cage for the night and had brought to sell in the city. The chakwd and 
the chakwi are said to be compelled by fate to remain apart at night, when they sit on 
opposit sides of a stream and call plaintively to one another ; so the Emperor remarked that 
the Bhfl, their foe, had been worth ten million friends to them by bringing them together. 
A courtier present, after tbe fashion of the time, attempted to put the Emperor’s pleasantry 
into verse, but he could only make the first line of the couplet, nor could any one else 
complete it to the Emperor*s taste. Some one suggested that Pirthwf Baj, whose skill in 
versification was well known, would, if present, have completed the rhvmo ; whereupon 
the Emperor, with the caprice which is often characteristic of a despot, at once ordered 
Pirthwi Bdj to be summoned from the frontier post where he had been sent that his 
prophecy might be falsified. On the very day on which he had foretold that his death 
would occur he reached Mathura, where, having finished and sent , the couplet to the 
Emperor, he died as he had foretold, in the odour of Hindu sanctity. - 

It ’fvas a year before his own death that he avenged Rm Singh, as above related, 
The pbent he^ tWbW other ol Ibis verses . , , ■ ' ' \ 

. r ' ' ' ‘ - l''*. 
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introduced, and are spoken of as the thirty-six establishments (chattis 
kdrkdhne). The title of '' Kotdri'* is still borne by the descendants of 
Tiloksi. The other was Karmsi. a Bakhecha, who came over with the Baja’s 
Jaisalmir bride, and whose descendant, M4n Mai, is now one of the most 
influential officials in Bik^nfr, and has often been diiodn. 

Immediately after the death of Kami Chand, Eai Singh was again 

Ral Singh goes to BurMnpnr. appointed to the Subah of Bm’han^ 

a visit to Blkanir, he set oi with his son Sur 
Singh, and he governed there successfully for seven years. 

In Sambat 1668 he fell ill, and Siir Singh, seeing that his father’s end 
was approaching, with folded hands asked for his last injunctions. These ^vere 
T Bachd\vats, the family of Karm Chand, 

should be enticed to Bikdnir, that on them should 
be visited the sins of their father, and that Parohit Man Mahes and BdJirat 
- ,, Chotji, and the other conspirators associated with 

’ Karm Chand, should receive the reward of their 

misdeeds. Having exacted a promise that his wishes should be attended to, the 
E^ja expired Sambat 1668. Three Bdnis and three *'pdtrs'’ were burnt with him. 

Baja E{li Singh had four sons— (l) Dalpat Singh, (2) Sflr Singh, (3) 
His famil Kishen Singh, (1) Bhopat Singh, who died imme- 

^ diately after his marriage to a Piigal lady, who 

became satij and in whose honor a fair called the “ dasmi ” (held on the 10th 
of the month) still takes place. 

In A. D. 1670 a sister of Bai Singh was married to the Emperor Akbar, 
and in A. D. 1586 a daughter was married to Prince Silim, who afterwards 
became the Emperor Jahangir. 

Neither event is alluded to in the “ Kiydint,” but the facts are recorded by 
Eerisht4 (pages 234 and 260, Brigg’s Translation). Eor Professor Blochmartn's 
account of E4i Singh and his immediate successors with comments thereon, see 
Appendix. 

Dalpat Singh * , 

Dalpat Singh, who took his seat on the Bikdnir “ gadi'' Sambat 1668, 
was bom in Sambat 1621. On his accession he 

he remained in attendance at the court for a year. 
He then returned to Blkanir apparently without leave, for he was summoned 
back, and, as he did not obey, incurred the imperial displeasure. 

The year after he became B4j4 he likewise excited the ill-will of some of 
, ^ his Bh4ti nobles, by beginning a fort in the desert 

lis/Sto £ called Ghundehr (near the present Anhp- 

garhj, m tended to keep them in stricter subjection. 
It was not finished, for the Bhati Thakur of Kh4rbara came, with 3,000 men 
and fiUed in the foundations as soon as they were dug. 

The B4j4 continued to make ehemies. His brother, Siir Singh, held Phi- 
_ , ^ lodi with eighty-four villages, and Dalpat Singh, 

favorite the alleged 
conspirator Parohit Man Mahes, resolved to resume 
these eighty-four villages, leaving Stir Singh only Philodi. The pointed 
out to Dalpat Singh that it was improper to. confiscate grants made by 
his father and to impoverish his brother ; but under Man Mahes’s influence 
the E4ja persisted, and Stir Singh was deprived of his lands. He came to 
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Bikiinir, accompanied by his vassals (y^’ZZa), and visited the paro/iiiJ, whose ser- 
vants kept him waiting — a common source of offence — till the parohU, who 
had eaten opium, avvoke from his sleep. At length the came out, 

but, in answer to Siir Bingh's application for his lands, said that such petitions 
were useless, as the Mahardja at present had no intention of restoring the lands. 

Siir Singh, by the advice of his people^ abstained from at once raising an 
insurrection, but ho sent an agent to Bebli, and, after remaining two months at 
Bikanir, solicited permission for his mother to go to the Sarambhji Ghat on 
the Ganges. The Eaja readily assented, and, as Sur Singh had anticipated, 
suggested that he should accompany her. Visiting his brother-in-law, the 
famous Eajii Man Singh, at Sangtoer en route, Sdr Singh proceeded to 
, , . t t- Sarambhji, where he received a summons to Dehli, 

..SsSfeSSSS'"” ■“ 4o«bt 

B^kaIl^r invaded by an impe- P^i'or granted to him Bikanir, and sent oO,UUO 
rial force. _ ^ men under Naw4h Zabdi Khan to put him in pos- 

Dalpat Singh defeats it at session. But Dalpat Singh defeated it at Ghdpar ; 
Ghapar. when Zabdi Khan was largely reinforced, 

he dared not again face Dalpat Singh ; so great was his xnowess. It was, how- 
ever, resolved to try intrigue, and such w^as Dalpat Singh’s unpopularity that 
liis nobles of every class fell away from him, and openly or secretly united with 
Sur Singh. The Thakiir of Kbdrbara, already mentioned as strong enough to 
defy the Baja, held back, but at length on Sdr Singh’s marrying his daughter 
he joined him. But one official of note seems to have acted loyally, and that 
was Tbdikur Si the Bed, an old Banid servant of the state, who had been 
diwdn in E4i Singh’s time, and at this period was Governor of Bhatndr, with 
242 villages and 3,000 fighting-men under his control. To Sur Singh’s 
. ; , invitation he replied that he was the servant of 

taken prisoner by trea- occupied the “ gadi ” and by him would 

he stand: why should Sir Singh, now that so many 
had oined him, strive to induce but one more. Surrounded by his treacher- 
ous sarddrs, Dalpat Singh had gone forth to battle, when the Thlkur of Chlrl, 
who was sitting as '' Khawds'' or attendant in the ho wdah behind him, seized 
Is conflnea at Ajmff. and made him over to a party which conveyed 

him to Hi6s4r, whence he was sent to Ajmir 
and imprisoned. He had been tliere for four months, guarded by 100 men, 
when accidentally Th^kur Hatbi Singh, Ghampawat of Mlrwlr, halted 
at Ajmir on his way to visit his wife’s family. The Eljl, seeing his camp, 
Champiwatof M4rwar da- sent to enquire whose it was, whereupon the 
votes himself and followers in Thlkur sent a chobdar to the E4jl with a polite 
attempting his release. i message* -i’ The B4jl expressed a desire to see the 
Th4kur, but the latter replied that the interview should take jilace on his 
return journey, ' Tes,” groaned the E^jA, “ he a free man is going to see his 
relations ; why should he trouble himself about a wretched prisoner? ” This 
taunt roused the Edjplt spirit in HAthi Singh, who well knew what the 
imprisoned chief wanted of him, and, talking with his followers, he thus 
reasoned : ** We are all subject to repeated births and deaths (individual 
existence is a poor thing), and to die on a great occasion gives permanent 
fame (which, is a grand thing).” The others replied: “Yes, and this is a 
great occasion, for, through the faithlessness of many Edthox's, tl\is Eathor 
EajA is confined. Than to fall with him a wortheir death could not be 
found, and though we have not lands in BlkAnJr we too are EAthors, 
this chief as our own* - Let 'him ■not.v-die 
’llite' to rescue the.ffibji«,or prishGaj;i4'. ’TM 


chery. 
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sought to dissuade some of his people from joining in the almost hopeless 
effort, they asked how they could die better C mhdne aiso hale JcatJie 

miW), and why should they avoid such a glorious death? Werenot they, too, 
Eajpiits ? The 11th of Phagan Budi was the date fixed for the event, which 
the Eathors prepared for by dyeing their clothes with the fatal saffron. 
The curious were told that they were preparing for nuptials. On the 
morning of the 11th, alms {ddn-p^n) having been distributed, Hd^thi Singh's 
party, consisting of 400 men, half foot, half horse, attacked and killed the 

guard over Dalpat Singh, whom they saluted 
whole released. They were, however, soon surrounded 
y ® * l 3 y the Subad4r of Ajmir with 4,000 men, and 

escape became impossible. The women were then slaughtered and the 

death sally made, in which none escaped. Eight 
days afterwards the news reached Bhatner, where, 
as the safest place in his territory, Dalpat Sing had sent six of his wives. All of 
these became sati with the turban of the Eaja at Bhatner, where a monu- 
ment with their hands carved on it still bears witness to the fact while to the 
present day, in memory of Hath! Singh's devotion, Champ4wats have the 
privilege of approaching on horse back the Hath! Pol gate of the Bikanir Port 
while others are compelled to dismount at a distance. 

Sdr Singh. 

Sxir Singh, who was born in Sambat 1651, took his seat on the Bikanir 

Accession of SAr Singh. “ “ Mangsar, Sambat 16TO (A.D. 1613). 

and as usual went to Dehli to do homage. When 
there, he paid a visit to the family of the late minister, Karam Chand 
Bach4wat, whose hesitation to return to Bikanir he successfully exerted 
himself to remove by a solemn guarantee {dharam haram). He went so 
far as to dismiss his diwd% in order to give the office to Lakhmi Chand 

Destruction of BaohAwats.^^'i 

The Bachawats thereupon re-settled m Bikanir, 

but two months had hardly elapsed when one morning at daybreak their 
(Quarters were surrounded by 4,000 Bikdnir troops, and they soon per- 
ceived that their entire destruction was intended. Though they belonged 
to one of the banid castes, they had, like many of their class who live amongst, 
and hold office under Edjputs, imbibed much of the E4jput spirit, and 
they resolved to die hard. They were supported by 500 Edjpfits in their 
employ. So, after grinding up their jewels and killing their women, they 
rushed forth upon the troops, many of whom they slew * but at length the 
whole of them were killed, their houses were destroyed, and the spot is now 
inhabited by Bojaks (Jain temple sweepers) and Jattis. None other are 
allowed to live on it. However, the E^j^ did not succeed in exterminating 
the Bachawats, of whom one boy happened to be absent with his mother’s 
Further punishment of family, and his descendants are now in IJdepfir. In 
conspirators against his the same year that the slaughter of the Bachawats 
occurred, Sfir Singh further carried out the dying 
behest of his father by confiscating the lands of the conspirators, Parohit Mte 
Mahes and BJidrat Ohotoji, They both ’ came to Bikdnir to sit “ dharna on 
the Eaja ; but, finding their attempts to intimidate unavailing they erected 
a funeral pile on^the present site of the village Dingli and burnt themselves 
to death. The '' Parohitpand'' and Bhdmtpand” ix., the offices of priest 
and minstrel respectively, were thenceforth lost to their families, and the right 
Cionerai Ounningkam tells me that he has seen the monument at Bhatner. 



elephant (tffran ghordy hdthi), used by the bridegroom in 
’s residence at E&j marriages, was confe^ed on a 
of those denotinced by the late Bdja, Bnrta J at, 

Biddwat Thakur being the instrument. 

■ ■ - s of the Kfy^,nt, which give a 

ofThe^part the Gor Eifpilts of Ajmlr played in the wars of the 
-which ended with the enthronement of Erince 
uuo of Sha,hiahdn, after the death of the Emperor 

sufficient to state that during the whole reign of Jahangir, 

- ; A mansab was con- 

to have held so much territory as his 

■“ ‘ r*gan,&. 

coraprised the present Jodhpur Bar- 


to the horse or 
approaching the bride 
of village Chdndasar. Another 

was also Mlied, a , — 

I here omit the contents o^ some pages 
long account c.. 
period, particularly in those 
Khiirram under the^^ name 

Jahdnglr. It is n n < *14? 

Siir Singh is said to have retained the impenal favor- 
■fATT*pd on him^ but he does not seem tv ^ , ■ n « > 

father, for the state consisted of but thirteen Par 
Extent of BiMnir terri- however, c " ' ' " 

tory at this time. of Bikanir, 

while to the north and north-east most of the temtoij of Sirsi 

was under the sway of the E4j^L. Indeed, at one time Ede Bhto, 

MahAjan, levied taxes from the JohyAs on the births and grazing of ea 

Sto^Sing^though ^^allowed one bard to burn himself before his eyes, did 
not neglect the poets. When one, Oholuji by name. 
Bounty of Sur Singk. presented to him a work called the “Belgranth,” or, 

“ rruo Af tbfi mineing Greener,” the EAiA bestowed on him village DandusA 


ir bingh, an 
, from which 
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he had been expelled. The canse of his expulsion is carious, as illustrating the 
wide difference between the habits of the Bdjputs of Eajpiitdnd and the habits 
Anecdote illustrating dif- who dw^ell beyond its limits. The daughter 
ference between habits of of Gaj Singh, E4jd of Jodhpur and brother of Amar 
R4jput^n4 EAjputs and Singh, had been married at Bandres to a prince of 

those elsewhere. Eiwd, a Bhdgeid Edjput, who came to JodhjDur to 

take away his bride. One day Amar Singh, returning from hunting, was 
passing at dinner time the Eiwd encampment, and w^as invited tc dinner by 
the prince. Amar Singh and his party, according to the custom of Edjpdtdnd, 
sat down in a row, without further preparation than stretching a cloth ipmitia) 
to sit upon, and waited for their dinner to be handed to them by men of the 
barber caste {ndis). This excited the ridicule of the Bhdgelds, and the 
prince asked Amar Singh what kind of Kshatri is he who does not consecrate 
a space to eat in, and who does not wear a '' janeo ” or sacred thread, 
which is never dispensed with by individuals of the highest castes of the 
east and south, but often discarded by the Eajputs of Eajputand. The 
result of the BhageMs’ banter was ttagical, for Amar Singh flew into a 
passion, drew his “ tdlwar,"' and killed the Eiw4 prince, whose wdfe became 
instead of going to Eiw4, and Amar Singh was banished from 
Jodhpur, whence he, as the manner w-as, went to seek favour at Dehli. For 
curious details of the ceremony of “ Deshvatah ” or banishing, vide Tod’s 
VoL II, page 44 of 1st Edition. 

The grant to Amar Singh of N4gor caused bad blood between him and 
E4j4 Karan Singh, more especially because he took possession of village Lakhania 
belonging toBikdnir Proper, but which he claimed as part of N4gor. Karan 
'Singh, with the sanction of the Emperor, succeeded in ousting him from Lakh- 
ania, and the matter being so settled, peace was maintained between the two 
disputants by their enforced detention at Dehli. 

In Sambat 1701, E434 Karan Singh was sent to the Dakhan to repress a 
petty rebel, whose town, Jow4ri, was granted to him. 

Karan Singh sent to the Having successfully accomplished his mission, Karan 
^ . Singh returned to Bik4nir in Sambat 1704. 

After the E434’s return, his vassal Sad4 Sen, E4o of Phgal, rebelled, and 
after a siege of a month Pdgal was taken by the 

M SuTt MaMrdi& Notmthstanding its uninYiting situation 

in the wild wastes between the city of Bik4nir and 
M41t4n, Phgal had been a place of note. The Bh4tis acquired it from the 
Ponw’-ars in Sambat 915. Even then it was the chief of 200 villages, which 
in Karan Singh’s time had grown to 561. The descendants of Sh6Mi4, 
Bik4’s father-in-la'w, now claimed the division of the estate, which was accord- 
ingly partitioned amongst the representatives of the three sons of Shekh4. 
The descendant of his eldest son, Haro, obtained Pdgal and 252 villages. Two 
descendants of a second son, Kewan, obtained the one Bikampur with 84 
villages, the other Birs41pur with 41 villages, while a fourth, the descendant of 
Bagoji, received E^imalw4li with 184 villages,'^ 

In the struggle between the sons of Sh4h3ah4n for the imperial throne, 

Services of the E&jA’s sons, .®'^ “ the fortunate 

Aurangzib. Two of his four gallant sons, warriors as 
brave as any who have sprung from the B4thor stock’, were present in the prin- 
cipal battles for the crown, and it is said that in mot© than. one they led the van. 
In the last fight with Prince D4r4 they .particularly distinguished themselves, 


„ , E4o Payal Dds of Birsdipur, 
Thtor Sir Smgh of Bhikampur, and Thtor Askaran of Biimalwilf. 
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in appreeiation of which the f °®TWs 

All indaont ocmuTod in B4i4 ’ aT.Vw? muortbTmb- 

iltop. dA«.«gi..b t. thmnghont E4)pd4A md tOT »u*J.h‘ » 
omivort the chielis oi Baik- iect of poem and SOng. me a^iiauu 404"^° 

:Sn! Lrang^ebcoBtemplatedtheeonversmntoIsltoim^ 

5HS3iiEi“" 

£rr.iLhT'si£ 

ioined the imperial army ostensibly for a campaign beyond the Indus, cy m 
Se thfamrha.d reached Attdk, Edid Karan Singh discowed with the. 

assistiuice of a friendly Saiyad in his se™, 'TteEdids took 

vert all the HincMs by force after they had crossed the Indus, ihe 
rionnsel regarding the course to he pursued, and it was agreed to act so ^ 
cause the llusalmdus to insist on their right of precedence in crossing the i , 
which the Hindfis would thus be enabled to place between themselves and 
iSnemS AccorSng^ the Edjds senttheir “harkdrds” (messengers) o 

fake possession of the thousands of boats collected for the passage o 

\s had been foreseen the Musalmdns resented this movement as an i“Per 
fmonce, and the Hindii' harkdrds ^,riven a,way, the Mnsalm^^^ 

they would use the boats first. Just as the latter, containing 

portion of the host, liad crossed the cVlaved their crossing 

Edid of Amer’s mother, and on this pretext all the f 

for twelve davs, during which the next step they were to take was anxiously 

tor u\oi\e Clays, nm s It was evident to them that if they left 

The Edjds avert the danger. instantly recrossing the river in the 

hands of the emperor, they would, if they turned their faces homewards, he 
immediately attLked in their rear, by the superior 
at least they would not escape tvithout severe loss. 
in a body to Karan Singh, and pointed out to him that, since 
were the least susceptible of invasion, f 
.,A.g„ to htosolf, *7 “g 

■A «'o,.“Sg2 S“.h“ ” ‘ Kmn Singh .gsmtea, tot not Ttlthont » oondition. 
d Jungle itmpe receive the 

He leads tbe resistance. homage of the assembled 114] diS as Emperor ol Jim- 

dustan (or, as another account says, as the Jungle 

Rdipfit chiefs agreed. The Bikdnlrfs then set to work to ““f® 

in the presence of the “ahadi” or imperial inessenger attached to the da bd^ 
The guilt of leading the league being thus laid upon the shoulders of Ka a 
Singh, the other Edjds struck in, all the boats ^^re soon useless and the 
Edjpiits set off securely on their, way home. Karan Smgh did not fail *o 
reward the Saiyad tlirough whose timely warning the threatened oatoity was 
averted. He received a grant of a pakka pice on every iio^se in Bikdnii and 
village Pankhawdld rent-free. It may be here mentioned that for many 


^Mentioned also by Tod, Yol. 1, page 5^8. - , ,f. 

3'Tmigales was one of tbe titles of tbe Obioban Kings of Deini, 

and Bdiiitttt*. i ^ P * 


, Tod, Vol, n, page 421 , 


generations there have been a class of Saiyads employed- in the Bikdnir forces 
who have furnished many faithful.soldiers, to the darb^r. 

The emperor returned to Dehli naturally angry with the BlHnlr chief, 
mu and an army was ordered against him. In the strug- 

the emperor’s vengeance. Karan Singh,, after the manner of his ancestors, 

Applies to Karnljiiovhelp. *0 Kamijf for help. He proceeded feo Deshndk, 

^ ^ ^ and before the image of the goddess sung a hymn 

(ehirja) of his own composition, praying for protection from the Mughals. 
This ‘' ehirja is still sung at Deshndk on nights of watching (r^ti, jaga). 

The emperor summons The E&j^’s piety had the desired effect. The army,, 
him' to Dehli., which had advanced one march against Blkinlr, was 

recalled, and the MahArdjd summoned to Dehli by an “ ahadi ” or mes- 
senger.’^ 

The Edj^ took anxious counsel with.his.people as to whether the summons 
should be obeyed. One party said: “Go, we cannot beconvicted of disloyalty 
but the principal ministers deprecated the Edjd’s, going,, and suggested that 
his eldest son, Amip Singh, should go in his place. Karan Singh replied that,, 
though he, knew the emperor would' never forgive him, yet he had confidence 
in Karnlji:; that it was best for him to. go, for, if there; was. to be treachery, it 
would probably be in the King’s presence, and there, would be. a grand oppor- 
tunity of showing him and others how he and. his could die. Leaving Anffp 
Singh at BikAnir, the Mahdr^jdi sent his two most distinguished, sons, Kesri. 
Singh and Fadam Singh, before him to Dehli. At this juncture Banm^H 
Dds, a natural son. (khaw^sw^l) of the Edj.d, volunr- 
^ teered to become a Muhammadan if the Blkdnlr 

mansab was bestowed on him. The emperor, it is 
stated", , assented, and.resolved fo hava, Karan Singh, murdered in darhdr after 
arrival at Dehli. The plot had' matured, the assassins were appointed, but 
air. was frustrated by the formidable appearance, of. the. famous- Kesri' Singh 
and' Fadam Singh as they sat beside their father in darbdr. The emperor 
Tim Rdjd goes to. DeUi made a sign to the assassins, only too glad to obey 
and defeats tlxe plot against him, not to act; and as tbe.Blkdnlr party were leaving, 
mrlife: praisedtha chiefs! twQ.gallant sons, especially allud- 

ing^ta the conduct of Kesri, Singhin.the. last, great battle, with Ddrd, conduct 
which, said the emperoi\ saved^ his life.. Karan Singh. replied, with much tact 
that the. victory, was no doubt due to the, piety of. the. emperor, who read the 
Kor^n through, the heat. of the struggle, Aurangzeh finally, resolved,, to use 
Ther sent to the Bikdnirls instead oi murdering, them, so Karan, 
Dakhm^ where he dies. Singh was. sent to. AurangdbM in the Dakhan, where 

* he held a grant of the betel (p^n) garden,, round a 

village called Karanpfir.^, no doubt established^ by himself. Karan Singh 
never, returned from.Aurang^b^d. The year, of his death is not . specified, but 
it -is told, that just beforadie. died he sent a message, to. Anfip Singh, urging 
him to be on his guard, against the traitor Banmdll DAs^ At Karanpiiri he 
built a temple of Kami ji, . which is still .maintained from thnBik4nlr treasury., 
and copies of the betel-growers* (panwfeis) sanads or grants are still preserved 
in. the Bikfelr records, Karan Singli gave but two- or three villages in 

’•'A functionary well Icnosvnin B£ktor* where they were often, unwelcome, guests. In 
the time of one ,Bdj4 it is said that the ahadia, from the time they entered Bfkdnlr, ohtained 
nothing but brackish water to drink, and found' their tents incessantly full of that “ torment 
of travellers ” in the sandy tracts— the' spiked'husVof: the- bharut gras^; When they begged 
„t^t better arrangcmeirts for their emmfort-might he made^ met. with" the- reply.; 

Such is Bik4nir, and such the hardships those who live in it must endure so that the 
ahadfs took care that their residence therdkht was* n,o, longer, ■thanithey^could^help; The 

various special duties, see Blochmann’s translation of the Ain Akhari* 
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religioiis grant. Eight Bdnis and elyen kliawises (concubines of the 
highest rank) became sati after his death. He had eight sons : (l) Andp 
Singh, (2) Kesri Singh, (3) Padam Singh, (4) Mohan Singh, (5) Debi Singh, 
(6) Madan Singh, Ajab Singh and (8) Amar Singh. 

Amlp Singh, 

Though the date of Karan Singh's death is not specified in the proper 
place in the Kiyant,” it appears from a subsequent casual ramark that the 
year was Sambat 172.6 (A.D. 1669). 

Thakur Knshal Singh of Ohdrii abne of the Bik^nir sard^rs was 

* ■ ^ ^ pi^esent with the at his death; the rest had left him 

Accession of Anup Smgh. 

Khushd.1 Singh had performed the sacred duties of the funeral, and conveyed 
the Mah^k4ja’s ashes to the Ganges, he returned to Bikd*nir, where his presence 
caused much unaasiness among the time-servers who surrounded Andp Singh. 

The latter frankly acknowledged Us devotion, saying : You are indeed 
The traitor BanmiU Das gets the true son of the late Mah4ri,jd ; I am only 
the grant of Blkdnir, which, his son in name.” x\nup Singh did not imme- 
however, Anup Singh recovers. cBately succeed to the “ gadi.” For a time the 
BikAnlr mansab was conferred on no one. At length through, it is said, the 
exertions of some of the old Bani A officials, who went to Dehli and bribed 
the Wazlr, the state was granted to Andp Singh. But shortly afterwards 
it Vr^'as capriciously transferred to Banmd>li Dds, the apostate. Amip Singh, 
however, went to Dehli and succeded in recovering his state, which was 
attached to a mansab of Es. 3.?000. The territories at this time ^con- 
sisted of the fallowing parganas, whioh, .however, apparently do not include 
the territory around the city : — 

(l) Sirsii, (2) Tosham, (3) E4tidbdd, (4) Eatio (5) Bhatner, (6) Siwdrd, 

Bfkinir mreanas (7) Atkheri, (8) Siton, (9) Mem, (10) Ahawo, 

BfUMrpargaBab. (u) Malot, (12) Philodl, (13) Agroha, and (14) 

Bhitandd, For an account of most of these parganas, see Gazetteers xd fiissdr 
and Sirsd, %vhere they are now chiefly situated, and the greater part of wtoh 
they comprise. 

Besides the above Jae held in the Dakhan the pargands of Sajawalpur, 
Nasro, and Eakhdwat. 

On obtaining the mansab Amip Singh was sent to the Eakban, whOT-he 
Aniip Singh sent to the Dak- had to contend with the chief nf l^jgarh, „ 

han* 

In the fight with the asebel it “is mnarkabie that a Kotdri, i*a., an 

of «he Bania caste ais- ^ the van, while another 

tingulsh themselves In tke ^^tthe .mme jolass was iffie only person of note 
straggle -there. necnrded ^ Mited. One thdkur, Kharak Singh of 

Anto Singh present at to as having distinguished 

taking of Golcondd. himsaii. Aniip. .Singh likewise took a pronmaart 

TT • -j part in the capture of Golcondd, and for Ms mt- 

e xs ma c a 3 • rims was, .according to the Kfydnt, made a Maha- 
x*djd. After a short interval at home, during which he conkacted two 
marriages, Anfip Singh was again sent to the Dakhan, this time to Adiinf, 
a name still well known inBikdnir as connected with the glory of its fighting- 
men. An important event in the Bfkdiair State occurred whilst the Maharaja 
BebelHon of Kh&rhara and was at Adikd. TheBhdti thakurs of Khdrbara 
RainialwaK Bhatis aided hy and Eaimalwali rebelled, and a hereditary Bani'd 
Johyds- official, named Mukund Edi, volunteered to'unf / • 

take their reduction. The Mahdrajd provided him ^vith lefet^s to all 
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officials in BMnlr believed to have funds at ' command, and sent him' to 
Biktoir, where he succeeded in raising a force of four thousand men. One 
Bffiiti, Bhdig Chand, a . great grandson of Tejmitl so famous in E4ja Bai 
Singh’s time, suppported the darb4i\ The Bh4tis to the number of two 
thousand were assembled in the fort of Ohuraia. It was situated about one 
hundred miles north of Bikanir, and the Eaipiits, who are fond of defining 
regions by some characteristic natural product, spoke of it as. beyond the region 
of the ‘*phog”. It was in this locality that E^ja Eai Singh wished to erect a 

fort, but was baffled by Tejmdjl Bhati, The place 
expedition besieged by Mukund Ed,i’s force, whereupon the 
^ Bh4tis called in the aid of the dohyds, so frequently 

a thorn in the side of Bikanir. The Johy4s attempted to throw" supplies into 
the fort but failed, and the Bhdti leaders then began to treat with Mukiind E4i. 
.They reminded Mukfind Bdi of E4i Singh’s failure to establish. a fort, 
and how Tejmdjl had said ; “ Where the phog grows the land is yours, but 
where the saji and lai grow it is mine and they pointed out that the lands 
• on the banks of the Hakro had often: changed hands; Hamirde Basoda had 
once held them, then the Johyas, afterwards one Jai Singh, then for a time 
the Khinchi E4jpi\ts, after them the Eailan Eajputs, and then the Bhditis; 
but B^thors had never possessed them, and had no valid claim to them. Mean- 
while the Bhdtis in the fort were starving, and on Mukiind E4i and his prin- 
cipal lieutenant, Amar Singh Sringot, swearing that they w’ould be safe, tlio 
Bh^ti leaders, Jagrfip Singh and Bihto Das, came to discuss matters in the 
Ed»thor camp. After a long debate the Bhiiiti “ peshkash ” to be paid to 
the Bikdnir darbar was fixed at a Mdi, and it was promised that the raj 
troops should be removed. During the negotiations Mukund B4i's enemies 
/in , Bikanir sent word by letter to the Bh4tis that Mukund Edi meditated 
. treachery, and if the Bh4tis could manage to kill him the writers would avert 
the displeasure of the Bikanir darbar. Bih4ri D4s, however, did not accept 
the warning: he had exchanged “pagris*’ with Alukfind E^i, and he now" 
. showed him the letter. In five days Es. 50,000 of the stipulated '' peshkash ” 
had been paid, and as Mukiind Eai said he would get the rest excused, un- 
bounded confidence dwelt in the minds of the th^kurs. To diminish expenses 
the Bhatis sent away the Johy^s and reduced their garrison to five hundred 
men. Mukiind EAi and Amar Singh now saw that if their oaths -were dis- 
regarded, the object of their desire could be obtained. . Discussing the matter 

together they decided that loyal service must be 
^ C‘si4m kam nirdosh liai”). Acoord- 

’ ingly they attacked the fort at midnight, surprised 

the garrison, killed Jagrdp Singh and Behari D4s, and took the fort. On its 

• Fort of AaApgariMlt. 

Anupgarh which is now looked upon as one of 
the principal strongholds of Bikanir, The Mahdr^ja at Adiinl was greatly 
pleased with this success, and handsome rewards were conferred on Mukiind 
Edii and Amar Bingh. Bh4g Ohand Bhati, mentioned above as loyal to the 
Darb4r, received the grant of Kharbard., which estate, is. still held by his 
. , descendants*: The immediate result of the grant 

Bhto disasfsrous, for Bhfcbard was attacked by the 

son of the salughtered Beh4ri D4s, supported by 
the JohydtS, who took Kh4rbar4 and laid waste all the northern border. 
Whereupon the Tlidkur of Mah4jan, whose estate adjoined Kb4rbard, 
represented that if Kh4rbar4 were given' to him, be would extend the 
boundaries of Bikdnir to the banks.. pf. to .Satlaj, He obtained the grant, 




whereupon the son of the late grantee, Bh&g Oliand, attacked Kliilrbar^, 
supported by the Johyds. The Mahdjan thdkur was killed, and his heir fell 

into the hands of the Johyds, As he was but a 
child they i*ele£ised him, eaid he subsequently 
avenged his father by slaying a number of Johyas 
in tlieir own countiy ; but when that took place Farid Khdn, leader of the 
attack on Kharbara, was dead, and all that the young thakur could do against 
him was to strike iiis tomb witli his sword ; the mark of the blow long remained, 
and it is said tliat from that date the Johyds did homage and paid taxes to 
iilkdnir, though often rebellious. Indeed, within a year or two the Johyd 
. n T 1 4 chief of Hissdr attacked Sirsd held l)y the Thakur 
BIxatfs joiu the JohyAs. Bukhxirko, who with others was killed, and for 

the time tlie pargand lost to Bikdnir. One Hydt Kiidn, Bhdti, wdio had 
charge of Bhatner on the part of the darbdr, joined tlie Johyds, and for a 
shoiii season made himself independent in Bhatmu*, It should be noticed 
tliat Hydt Khan’s ])OBition at Bhatndr was due to Mahdrdjd Aniip Singh’s 

suspicions of liis own thdkurs, whom he believed 
lobt to favorable to his brother, Badam Singh ; and 
Badain Singh Lad disregarded his authority, and 
it wa-s thouglit aspired to the “gad! 

Tim Maharaja was learned in Sanscrit and valued literature. "When the 
4 t Brahmans wore concealing their books and often 
destroying them from tear oi the intolerant 
emperor, Anup Siugli bought a number, and they or their dust are still in the 
library of the jjlkdnir fort. Two works, the '' Ani\p Eaka ” and tlie “ Anup 
MoghnuUd,” w’oro written in Sanscrit in honor of the Maharajd, who seems, 
by the villages he gave to Chdrans and the mode in whicli they speak of him, 
to have almost revived the golden days of Edi Singh. 

Banmdli Dds, before mentioned as an iilegtimate son of Karan Singh 
and as having intrigued to obtain the mansab of Bikdnir, was still pressing his 
suit at Dehli, where he was on intimate terms with the Saiyad Hasan Ali, 
, , who, having acquired great influence over the 

emperor, obtained for Banmdli Dds half the Bikd- 
nil* mansab ; so Banmali Das, came to Bikdnir with 
three thousand men and encamped near the old fort of Bikd. The Mahdrdjd 
entertained him handsomely, but Banmdli Dds, who, as before mentioned, had 
become a Musalmdn, slaughtered goats and sheep near the temple of Lakhml 
X w Ndrain, and when remonstrated %vith declared he 
Banmali Dds comes to Bika- COWS there if he liked. He then sent 

for the accountants and demanded their ledgers 
in order that he might determine what villages to take. As they were unable 
to give up the ledgers, lie kept them prisoners., How'ever, a clever Ahir, named 
"Ddo Edm, volunteered to help the Mahdrdjd out of his difficulties. Going to 
Banmdli Das he told him that h^ would not find out the good villages by 
keeping the accountants, but that he himself was ready to give him all the 

information ho required j and on Banmdli Dds 
Settles at Ghmgoi. resolving to have his fort at Chingoi Ude Earn 

obtained from the Mahdrdjd an order (rdka) placing him in possession of 
Ohangoi and half the other towns and villages of Bikdnir. It so happened 
that the Maharaja had married the daughter of a popr thdkar named Lakbmf 
Dds Sonagri, ivho having nothing to give in dowry had once told the Mahdrdjd 
that he was ready, as an equivalent, to perfox^ any service which might bo 
required. The Mahdrdjd now sent for Hm, an^, reminding him of his promise, 


PiiDislxniont of the Johyds, 
the a,liies of ths BhiltiM. 


Bhatner for a time 
the darhav. 


m^li I) as. 


fiesimdixim to kill Banmili Das. The th^kur protested against being ,r©^ 

quired to shed the blood of a son of the late Maha- 
Singh, and when pressed, stipulated 
that at least some one else should share the guilt. 
A, Bik^i was accordingly associated with him. The tw'o went to Changoi 
pretending to be outlaws (b^hroti^s), and the Mahd,rdjd sent messengers to 
Banm^li D4s begging him not to give them refuge, of which communication 
no notice w^as taken by Banm^H D^s, Lakhmi D&s told his intended victim 
that ..he had brought his daughter to be married to him, and Banm^ii D&s, 
quite deceived, married a slave-girl who personated the thdkur’s daughter. 
The night of the marriage the girl put poison (“ somal *') into the bridegroom's 
cup, and so Banm41i Das died. He had been accompanied to Bikdjnir by a Na- 

w^b, and to make matters square with this Nawab, 
LaM Thdkur shrewd Ahir Ude E4m was sent. TheHaw^b 

at first threatened vengeance, for he said he well 
knew how Banmili Das* death had been compassed ; but a .Hkh of rupees 
changed his disposition, and he reported to the emperor that Banm^li D4s had 
died a natural death. No blame fell upon Anfip Singh, and thus, in the words 
of the .Kiytot " writer, Banmffi D4s got his deserts (kiye ne piiga).*' Thdkur 

Lakhmi Das received in reward Bd^s and Eajpfird;, 
Ahir’s descendants are still servants 
of the darbar and a large village bears ms name. 

In Sambat 1765 Mahdirdbjd Anfip Singh died at Adfini in the Dakhan. 
Death of Mah^rsija Amii> '^^woEd.ms, three khawdss, seven pte, four sahelis, 
Singh in the Dakhan. and three female attendants became satis. 

Ahfip Singh had four sons : Sarfip Singh, Siydn Singh, EMr Singh, and 
'Ahaihd '< 

iBefore beginning the leign of Andp Singh’^^ sueoossor, some farther account must 
be given of Andp Singh's brother Fadam Singh already 
Anecdotes of Padam Singh, often alluded to. He is par excellence the horo of Blkd- 
nlr, and occupies. in the minds of the people, if we may 
Qompare si|mH things with great, the same place *which Richard the Lion-hearted 
hedds or held on the minds of the people of England, To the^ present day his 
huge sword is reverently preserved, and at certain seasons “piija” is performed 
before it. Reckless courage, great personal strength, and extreme open-handedness 
were the oharactomtics on which Fadam Singh’s popularity rested, as will be seen 
by the ioXlowing anecdotes, which, though greatly exaggerated, are doubtless founded 
on fact. During .his father's life-time he was employed in the Dakhan, and fought 
at AurangdbM with his brother Mohan Singh. The latter possessed a pet deer, 
which one day the kotw^ officials finding loose in the city tied up and the kotwdl 
Appropriated ; so that when Mohan Singh’s people claimed it, the kotwal declared it 
Imd been his for a long time. After an angry altercation Mohan Singh’s servants 
vmxt away, and reported the incident to their master, who was very angry. The 
next day both brothers went to the emperor’s darbir, for the court was then at 
Aurang^bid. Fadam Singh had arrived before his brother, and after paying his 
respects in tho darbir, had come out to lounge and -smoke with his friends. When 
Mo3i^ Singh come and entered the ante-room 0eorf) , he met the kotwM, accompanied 
by his brothor-in-kw. Mohan Singh complained to the kotwil of the treatment 
Ms servants had met with tho ..day, but the kotwM insolently replied 

that, as regards the deer, both he and Ms servants lied. A violent quarrel now began. 
The Bikinfr prince was drawing Ms sword when the kotwdl and his brother-in-law 
both assaulted him and killed him before he .could stiiko -a blow. The uproar was 
heard on all sides, and Fadam Bingh left Ms *^hukk&” and went to see what had 
occurred. He found his brother lying With apparently a slight wound in his face, 
and he said to him: **What! you,' a .stout man, down from a wound like that!” 
Mohan bingh replied : Tho mortal wound is in my hack, and the murdering kotwdl 
Uvea, though I die.” Fadam Singh drew his sword, grasped his shield, and hurried 
into the darby r where tho kotwM had gone. Tho emperor retreated hastily to the 
p^oo*, tho nobles stood in consternation, and some ran away. Fadam Sini^h 'rushed 
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upon his enemy, severed him in two with a blow which also left a mark upon the 
pillar near which the kotwdi was standing. He then returned to his dying brother, 
who pointed out the kotwdrs brother-indaw escaping, whom he also killed with a 
blow which fell like the weapon of Indra. Padam Bingh then carried off his brother, 
none venturing to molest him, and the next day the emperor himself treated him 
affably, confiscated the kotw^l’s property, and refusea his son access to the palace. 

On one occasion when a Nawdb, a friend of the Bdjd of Jodhpur, had conspired with 
the Bdjd to murder Karan Singh of Bfkdnfr. Padam Singh, who was on an elephant 
with Ms father, disconcerted their plan by a marvellous exhibition of strength, which 
made the conspirators afraid to attempt any treachery so long as they were within 
reach of Padam Singh. The feat which cowed them consisted in Padam Singh’s 
dragging the Hawdb’s elephant alongside of that on which he and his father were 
seated by pulling the Nawib’s howdji. Other anecdotes are told of Padam Singh’s 
prowess, which I will not detail. 

The generosity of Padam Singh was, to judge from the ‘‘Kfydnt,” exercised chiefly 
on, minstrels. The author of the Kfydnt ” includes him amongst thirty-one individuals, 
gods and men, whom during the four “yugs*^ he considers to have earned the title of 
“Bdtd” or giver. These,” he says, “are dear to all who write of the thirty-six royal 
races, and their xiames should be reverently repeated at Parmeshdr’s time, fe,, in the- 
early morning.’* 

Padam Singh’s great act of levish bounty was the gift- of nine Idkhs to a Chdran 
at Udopdr in reward for a single complimentary punning couplet on his name. 
Another somewhat curious one is related. A Chdran and his wife, near Bikdnir, were 
in great poverty. They reflected that if they were but to apjxly to Padam Singh, 
they would bo sure of relief; but they neither made nor knew ballads or verses, and 
were too proud to beg directly. They resorted to a method of getting the money 
required, and at the same time of preserving their respectability, which I have known 
to be practised by proud men in poverty elsewhere in Rdjpdtdnd. A. woman, who 
could write drew up a bond, attested by the sun and moon, purporting to be. written 
by Padam Singh, and pledging him to pay Bs, 140 which he had borrowed from the 
Chdran. The latter "went to the Bakhan with the bond. There Padam Singh re- 
ceived him kindly, and divining his circumstances and motive, acknowledged the. 
bond, and not only ordered that it should be paid, but that with ten rupees 
additional it should be paid by his heirs and successors annually to the Chdran’ s 
representatives, and for two generations it is said to have been actually paid. 

The' circumstances of Padam Singh’s death are dwelt on in great detail by the 
author of the “ Kiydnt but I will relate them briefly, and shall not attempt to brfng 
the exaggerations within tho bounds of truth. In Sambat 1731 there was much fight- 
ing in the Bakhan. One Hawdb Bulel Khdn is stated to have been in command' of 
the imperial troops on the Taptf, and with him was Anflp Singh and his brother 
Padam Singh. The army was hard-pressed, and Bulel Khdn begged Padam Singh to 
try to keep the enemy in check with, a body of 12,000 horse, and protect the supplies 
which were constantly being cut oft. 

Satr Sdl; of Eatldm held joint command with Padam Singh, and there; were 
several other distinguished persons with them. After Padam Singh and Satr Sdl had 
left. the. main body for- the. object indicated, it was attacked by Xddfi Bdi.and Sanmnt 
Bdi, the leading opposing chiefs. Their attack^ was sudden and their success seemed 
amired', when the detached cavalry with Padam Singh at thdr head attacked tHe' 
assailants in rear and put them to? fli^t. This done Padam Singh fell back three 
kds,, and gave, his brother,' the. Mhhirdjd, of .. whom he was jealous, much pain by 
refusing either to pay or receive a visit, but he declared himself ready for any duty 
that might come, to hand. He had not long to wait; The chiefs above-mentioned 
made a sudden attack early one morning upon the detachment. On the alarm 
being given, Padam Singh coolly said that he should finish his morning devotions 
before. ho went to fight, and Satr Sdl began, tho action with half the force. Ho pro- 
tected the batteries, but the Bakhanis pressed hard and the standard was in danger 
of being lost. Padam Singh was informed of this just as he was finishing his prayers, 
He drespd hurriedly and went forth. Finding- the “nagdrd” bearer wounded, he, told 
Mm to* lie quiet that day and not to fight, and. when the wounded man declared he 
would remain with him, he asked if he thought he could not protect the “ bairfsiil 
nag^d” (kettlerdrum.' frightening the. enemy, see page 13^^) alone that day. 

The Bakhanfs were in two bands—one of foot headed by Sanwant Bili, the other 
of horse commanded by JMu BM on an elej^ant. Padami Singh' charged , the 
fantry and penetrated to Sanwant Edi, . and. he drove his spear not only through the 
back, but alio through his horse’s back and pidvy parts, and one 
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cubit beyond them “as though a black- devil had' struck/’ * Padam Singh then drew one 
of the two swords he carried and slew fifty-three of the enemy who surrounded him. His. 
horse was disabled, but a follower gave him up his horse named “ Patdsii,” and former-' 
ly a gift to him from Padam Singh. By this time Padam Singh had lost half is force, 
but ho still fought on and killed one of Jddd Rdi's generals ; when again he lost his 
horse. Obtaining another he slew eight more of the enemy, which now surrounded 
him on all sides. He was covered with wounds, as also was Satr Sdl. At this junc- 
ture lie desired the young Prince of Batldm, who was by his side, to withdraw from 
the fight if possible. "“You withdraw,” was the reply of the prince. “What! am* I 
Jdt-suokledl” returned Padam Singh, thus showing that in that ago Jdts were thought 
meanly of, Surajmal not as yet having arising. 

, Soon but few, men remained with Padam Singh, who, perceiving that the 
“nishdn” and “nagard” were in imminent danger of capture, charged with his few 
men, among whom, as though to belie Padam Singh^s recent words, was a Jdt who 
showed special gallantry. Dismounted, Padam Singh fought on foot, cutting in two 
ail whom he struck. At length he fell senseless “like a wounded lion,” and his 
surviving followers did what they could to save themselves. The victor, Jddii Bdi, 
was in the deepest distress from the dedth of his brother Sanwant Rdi, killed by 
Padam Singh, and clamoured to be confronted with his slajer. Search was made, 
and 200 “paundas” (the space between the hands stretched out to the right and 
loft) from the funeral pile preparing for Sanwant Bdi, Padam Singh “was found sitting 
still alive, though partly stupefied by his wounds.’ He'„ had made one or two balls 
(pind*) of blood and earth, and a stream of blood “like a branch of coral” fibwed 
ftomhis body. There was not a spot on it as large as a finger’s point unwounded. 
His sword and shield had fallen from his Ixand, but a dagger was in his girdle. . JMA 
BM seeing his enemy, struck him a blow ; and Padam Singh, roused by it, with, a dying 
efiort sprang up, seisied J&dfi BAi, dragged him from his horse, threw him on the 
ground, kn^t on him, drove his dagger three times through his chost and back, 
and expired with the last thrust. Padam Singh, though dead, had done his work, 
for he had slain the two Dakhani leaders, and their liands dispersed in consequence. 

A “ chhatrl ” was built over the ashes of Padam Singh on the banks of the Taptf, 
and four of his wives died sati on receiving nows of the death of their lord. The 
date of Padam Singh’s death was Sambat , 1739. Satr SAl of Eatldm escaped with his 
life, but he had received eighty-four wounds ; ho and others who had from twenty-seven 
to seventy wounds recovered. 

The two brothers Kosrf Singh and Padam Singh each held mansabs from the 
Emperor Alamgfr. Kesri Singh’s was of Bs. 2,500. He was killed in Kdngra in 
Sambat 1727. His honors were probably earned in the great battle which placed 
Auranggob on the throne, for he then greatly distinguished himself. Padam Singh 
had a mansab of Bs. 2,000, and with it ho held a grant of EtAwdh and.Mainpfirl, 

Sar^ Singh, 

Sarfip Singli was bom Sambat 1746, and succeeded to the BIkdnfr gad! ” 
Sambat 1755. He was with his father at Adilni 


Accession of Sariip Singh. 


when he died, and he remained in the Dakhan after 


his accession, his mother, a Sesodid princess, being in po'wer at Bik4nir, w'haro 
' officials were quarrelling. One Lailat, a “iiAisir” 

^ the DaKhan. , -n/ • 1 1. i i i • 

or eunuch, \mis the it/am s right-hand man, and his 
principal opponents were some th^lcurs, amongst- whom were the owmers of 

Zandnd intrigue, in BikAnir. Bl^^karko ami Jesstoo. The last Prithw Edj by 
name, was nmsahib or general, and Lailat to get nd 
of him persuaded the Eani, when she happened to be sick, that he had tried 
to poison her. She was consequently most anxious to destroy both him and 

A Eiuf, the B 4 jA’i 4 mother, hi® Mends which was effected by the eunuch and 
cauBcs a leading tbikur to be Mnkfind Bid (the treacherous conqueror of the 
murdered by a eunuch, named BhAtis), who induced Prithwi Raj and his followers 
^ to come to the palace to hear letters read from 

the young MaMrAjA in the Dakhan. , • ■ / ' 

5 J 'A Hud & used m ofieriuga to . , , , • * . 
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They were raade prisoners first and then murdered in cold blood — an act 

LallatleavestheE4i^,’smother which: caused great indignation throughout the 

and takes sorvioo witli another country. Lallat, the eunuch, was blamed by the 
dowager Eiint, a EsljAwat. Mah4r4i4h, and seems to have lost his position with 
the Sesodiil EAni. For a short time after the murder he is mentioned as being 
in the employ of a Efiifbwat dowager Edni, whose two sons, Suj4n Singh and 
Anand Singh, were, she conceived, in danger of being murdered by the 
Sesodid, as the latter feared one of them might supplant their half-brother 
the Mahdrijd. 

The E^idwat Ednl accordingly arranged to send them to Dehli under 
The Edjdwat sends him away charge of Lallat. They were on their way there, 
in charge of her sons, Sujin and had already gone three marches when a 
Singh and another. Jaisalmlr Bhdti, who was in their train and who 

bore a great reputation as a seer, pronounced the omens against further 
progress for sixteen watches, and the party therefore halted for that period.. It 
had expired, and they were about to proceed on their way when two Kdsids ’’ 
(messengers), bearing despatches from the Lakhan, arrived bound for Bikdnir. 
They refused to tell any news, but Lallat took forcible possession of the 

despatches, and descovered that Mah4rdj4 Sanip 
On his way gets intelligence ol gmall-pox. SujAn Singh, the 

of the Eaja s ea . eldest of the two sons of the EAjdwat dowager, 

Binfh S ^0’^ the rightful chief of Bfktolr, and Lallat 

at once returned witli bis charge to the palace, 
assembled the officials, and proclaimed Snjto Singh Mah&r&jd ; Baisakh Sudi 7, 
Sambat 1767. 

Sujdn Singh, 

Sujdn Singh, son of Andp Singh, was born in Sambat 1747 (A.D. 1690), 
and succeeded to the gadi'' Sambat 1757 (A.D. 1700), 
Accession of siijdn Singh. employed in the Dakhan at the time of the 

emploj^ed in the Emperor Aurangzeb’s death immediately after which 
event Ajit Singh, of Jodhpiir, planned to seize 
Bik4nir, The Bfd4wats on the frontier were ill-dis- 
posed towards Sujd.n Singh and began to intri^e 
Karan Singh of Gop4lpih:4, however, and Bih4ri Dig 
of Bidisar were stoutly loyal, and were consequently seized and confined bp 
Ajit Singh; but they managed to communicate with their friends at Bikinlr, 
and to acquaint them with the plan of the Eiji. Opposition on the part of 
Bikinir was not sufficient to prevent the occupation of the city by the Jodhpiir 
forces, and the in” (oath of fealty) of A|ft Singh was enforced, though noi 
without protest, for Eimjf, a blacksmith of the Bikinir “ mandi ” or market, 
cut down the Jodhpiir banner, declaring that the “ in ” of Sujin Singh and 
no other there prevailed. Before he could be slain by Jodhpuris be killed 
five of them. Judging from the minuteness oi the details recorded, the cir- 
cumstances of this occupation would seem to have left a deep impression. Thus 
the “Kiyint” mentions that the Jodhpfix vakil and Pirthi Eij, Thikur of 
Bukarkho and leader of the Bikinir forces, held a colloquy on the sp^t whe 
the butchers now dwell. Finally, AJIt Singh resolved to withdraw his troop 
which suffered much from the heat and want of water. Pirthi Eij .obtain 
great credit for his conduct, and when Sujin Singh retumed^to Bikanfr, . 
conferred on him, as a mark of distinction, the light to tie his on th 

left OTrdl'lfe h^, ‘ ^ 


Dakhau. 

Second invation of BfH- 
nir by Jodhpir. 

with the Jodhpiir chief. 
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In A.D. 1719, tlie year that Muhammad Shdh took his seat on the throne 
of Dehli~a year, it is stated, of great plenty-Mahfedijdi 
Baj^n Smgh returns liome Singh returned to Bikanir after ten years’ 

® . service in the Dakhan; and although royal messengers 

the emperor, ^ ® ' (ahadis) came to summon him to Dehii, the weakness 

of the empire was now such that he did not think it 
necessary to obey, but in order not entirely to break with the emperor, he 
sent a force to serve him. Shortly after, Ajit Singh is said to have made an 
attempt to seize the person of Sujdn Singh when out hunting away from his 
Ajlt Singh, th© raja of fort ; but a ‘‘ Sripujjl ” or Jain priest being warned in 
Jodhphr, ’attempts to cap- a vision sent word to the MabdiP^j^ that the JodhpAris 
ture Sujin Singh. wexe on him, and he had only just time to return 

to the fort when five hundred horse from JodhpAr suddenly appeared. Their 
leader was one Dip Ghand Bids, who professed to be the bearer of presents and 
compliments from E4,j4 Ajit Singh in connection with the recent birth of a 
son of Ajit Singh. Some time after, Sujto Singh felt secure enough to absent 
himself for some weeks from Bikanir in order to get 
married at DungarpAr, On his way hack he was 
' ' ' invited to Ddep^ by the Ei,n&,^ with whom he stayed 

toxf a month enjoying the sports of Mewar. ffis horse Jambu dip ’’ attract- 
ed much attention by its wonderful leaping powers and when the E4n4 admired 
it he presented it to him fully equipped. 

In Sambat 1787, the Mahdr4i4 proceeded with a force to Nohar to punish 
the insurgent Bhattis and Johiy^s, The Bhattis 

+Ti submitted, humbly presented the keys of the fort of 

theBhatoanaJohiyis. ^ “ peshkash ” of Es. 20.000. 

Another insurrection about the same time was headed by Daulat Singh 
Kindhalot. Him the Mahdr^ji had killed in some treacherous manner (ehuk 
|car ^iriyq). ; 

In Sambat 1790, after an interval of more than a quarter of a century, 

. . JodhpAr again invaded Bikdnfr, Eijii Abhai Singh 

but the invading 

^ * force, 15,000 strong, was headed by his bold brother 

Bakht Singh, Zor4war Singh, eldest Kamvar or son of SarAp Singh, was then 
at Hohar with 22,000 men. He marched to protect the capital, and in a 
battle a Taldo Najdsar Bakht Singh was defeated. Abhai Singh, however, 
supported him with 80,000 men, who encamped near the city of BlHnir ; hut 
they suffered so much from want of supplies and w^ater that Abhai Singh sent 
Bakht Singh to the B4n4 of TJdepAr to beg him to assist in negotiating terms 
of peace. The R4n4 accordingly sent mediators, and Abhai Singh, who was 
not now in a position to press any demand on Bflalnir, was glad to be per- 
mitted to retire unpursued. So hurried was the retreat that the pole of the 
iloli fire, which the JodhpAris had planted as usual on the first of BhAgan and 
which ought to remain undisturbed till the 16th of the month when it is burnt, 
%fM pkeed in a cart md canried to N4g0i\ where the two brothers held the 
Holl festival This evidence of the straits to which the JodhpAr host had 
been reduced afforded great pleasure at BlkAnir, and a satirical ballad com- 
memorating the ciroumslances is on record. ‘ ^ 

After these events an ill-feeling arose between the MahArAj Kanwar 
Qi^rrel between Sujin 2Ior^,wa|,Sipgh andihis father,, the ip conse- 
g^aniMsson 2or4wtt quince M tfie Sanwar towards ppo 

i’’* * 1 . i, 1 Ehawds Anand Min. !KieMahdr4j4 strove tq h-Amm? 

his son, but the latter vrould hear of nothing less than the murder of Anand 




and as lie ^Tas not; gratified, he left Blk^nir and resided chiefly at Nohar. 
There he obtained assassins who succeeded in killing Anand Bjtrn by night. 
Zorjiwar Singh then moved with his force towards Bik^nir, and encamped at 
village Ud^sar, one kds distant. The advisers of the Eaj4 urged him to avoid 
a collision with his son, and in order to bring the latter to his father, two 
Bdnls went to Zorawar Singh at IJddsar. A reconciliation was effected. 
Zorawar Singh agreed to do homage to his father, and the latter to make over 
to him all power, which the Kanwar soon had to exercise against a rebellious 
Bhati tbakiir, Ude Singh of Jaimalsar. The Bhdtl was compelled to pay 
Bs. 5,000 “peshkash,*' and to do service in person. 

At this time Bakht Singh, the brother of the Edjd of Jodhpur, held Nagor 
The Sdnkhm Killaddr of cherished ambitious designs upon Bikanir. With 
the BfkAnfr Fort conspires him Daulat Singh, descendant of Napo, the Sdnkhla 
to betray the fort to Jodh- and hereditary killadar of the Bikdnir Fort, entered 
into a conspiracy and promised to betray his charge. 
Several other p^ereons w'ere induced to join, and amongst them Ude Singh 
of Jaimalsar and Siwii Parohit, Other conspirators were Bhagw4n Das, son 
of Gordhan, and his two sons. The plot had ripened ; Kanwar Zoriiwar Singh 
had gone to Uddsar, and the fort was thus deprived of its best defender. It 
so happened that Jetsi Paribar, a grandson of Bd-jsi and one of the hereditary 
Parilulr servants of the state, was connected by marriage with the malcontent 
Ude Singh, and at the same time high in fa\^or with the Darbd.r, to which he 
was devotedly faithful. Jetsi and Ude Singh at this juncture wtot k> the 
The Plot Mahfirdj Kanwar at Udasd,r, where Ude Singh gave 

a feast. As Ude Singh became heated with wine, 
he let drop words which showed that he had some great secret in his keeping, 
whereupon Jetsi i)ressed him to disbosom himself to him, his relation and friend. 
Jetsi soon discovered that the seizure of the fort that very night had been 
arranged. Instantly sent a camelman (oti)- to summon those of his people' 
who were near, while be himself repaired to the fort, about a kds distant. Going 
to the bastion where Parihjijrs were on duty, he shouted to them to let down 
a rope, as the gates being shut he could not get into the fort. When he had 
been drawn up, he hurried to the zaxi4n4 door, and when the Mah^rdjd, induced 
by his urgent messages, came to him, he told the treachery of the S&hkhl&. 
The Mah^r4jd» then went with Jetsi to the Surajpol (Sun Gate), which was 
found to be unlocked, as also were the other gates of the fort whUe , at the- 
Killaddris post, in spite of the lateness of the hour,, conversation wasgoing on.. 
Precautions were taken, the guns of the ioit were fired, so that the Elladaris 
messengers, who had gone to fetch; .JBakht Singh with 2,000 horse lying, 
ready at a convenient distance, knew, that .the conspiracy had been discovered; 
and Bakht, Singh and the other coni^irators accordingly beat a tiraely 
retreat. In the fort the S^hkhU gu^d^ consisting of ten men, ware after a 
fight, all killed. After this event: the gates of the fort vrere entrusted 
to a Dh4bh4i, while to Jetsi Parihdr was confided the management , of the 
state. ... . - ' • ' - 

It was but a few months after the conspiracy above described that Sujin 

Death of Bu)in Smgh. Sambat 1792, at Bdi 

SinghpAr^, where ho had gone to settle a quarrel 
between the Thakur of Bihdrte and Bukarkh^I PIve “ pdtrs or mistresses 
of inferior rank ■were burnt with the l^jd'fe body at Edismghptob and two 
days afterwards, when the news reached Bikiuir, four Eanis also w^ere burnt 



Zofdwar Singh, 

Zor&wsbr Singh sat on the BMnir ‘‘gadi'* Mdgh Budi 9, Sambat 1792 
(A,D, 1735). He was bom LKgh Budi 14, 
Accession of Zorawai* si^gh. 1769. He began his rule by expelling 

3i.xpe so pur s lom i - ^qjjxq Jodhpiir troops who occupied “ th4nas ” in 
Bik4nir territory on the border of the two states. 


nfr territory. 


After this the Maharajd, found it necessary to take the field in order to 
bring the state into order. Sangr^m Singh, Th^kur of Chfixu, being dis- 
affected, was expelled and another put into his place, but on^ his going to 
Jodhpfir, the Mah4rd,j4 came to terms with him and restored his estate. As, 
howeyer, Sangram Singh went to Chfird without coming first to do homage 
at Bikanir the breach was re-opened, and Sangram Singh again went to Jodhpiir 
with a considerable following. 

In Sambat 1796 the Jodhpiir attacks on Bikanir were renewed. Thdkur 
* , Sangrdm Singh of Chiirii had been enabled to 
Bikanir a, force of 10,000 men, with which he 

^ ^ ^ entered BikAnir territory. The Thdkur of Asoph 

approached, wdBhilodi, with 15,000 men, but Bakht Singh had a quarrel with 
his brother Abhdi Singh, of Jodhpiir, and desired to ally himself with 
Bikdnir. Zordwar Singh at first distrusted him and required a loroof of 
his sincerity, whereupon Bakht Singh took Mertia from Jodhpiir. It was 
then agreed that Bakht Singh should attack JodhiJiir in the absence of his 
brother, who was with the army invading Bikanir. A Bikanir contingent 
of 8,000 men, under Bakhtd/war Singh Mehtar, joined Bakht Singh, and the 
Jodhpiir chief, intimidated by the aspect of affairs, came to terms with Bakht 
Singh, to whom ho agreed to pay two 14khs, Mertia was restored to Abh4i 
Singh, and both the brothers then retired to their cities. Bakht Singh 
dismissed the Bikinlr contingent with all honor, and on its return the 
officers described Bakht Singh to their master as a man and something more 
(21 bisw4s). 

At this period Bhatner was in the hands of the Jobiyas from whom Bhim 
Singh, Th4kur of Mah^jan, received permission to 
by Eaotot and BIk4 Th4- 

nor from the Johiyfe. ^ Eaghto^th Eati 

accompanied the force. The Mahdfjan th^ur in council with his coadjutors 
resolved to entice M4U, the Johiy^ chief of Talw4ra who held Bhatner, to a 
conference and then treacherously to kill him. First of all matehioclcs 
and daggers wore sent to Bhatner in the name of a Seth as though for 
sale, and a company of Eajputs in disguise with them. The Johiya was 
then invited to a feast at which he was poisoned with '' somal,” together 
with the 70 sowars who came with him. Having stabbed their victims 
to make the more sure of them, the E4thors took their horses and 
' where, with the aid of the party and matchlocks, they 

'Whel sons and the nest of the garrison, and 'took possession of 

the fort, in which they found four I4khs of rupees and gold mohurs besides. 
This treasure the Mah4jan th4kur took possession of to the disgust of the 
tij official and the other th^kurs. At this period the Jodhpur attack on 
Bikanir already described took place, and the force was hastily summoned 
to Bikdnir. The Darbdr afterwards employed Hassan Khan, Bhafcti, to 
' Bhatner from Mahijan. ’ H©' invests the fori, and got possession of two , 
bastions, on wdiich the Thdkur of Mahajan buried a lakh of gold mohurs 
and evacuated the fort ; and thus having lost both the plunder and the 
stronghold, he foined Sangram Singh of Ohilrti and Ldl Singh of B4hdrdn, 
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1 aU united MaMrijdh Abhai Singh of jvho ^gam 

nd they aU united %vi ^ force. , , _,_ 

FUtli invasion of Bfliamr by 

adhpiir. of Kami jf and desired the Ohdrans in 

address him in the 

b would be Karniii’s interest to assist him, but 
Ls ^rdafended. and Abhai Singh gave up 
■or three watches (pahar) and ^^7*= ^ 
i.bhai Singh’s tent was pitched on the site of the 
r 1 u 1 isj'iflt I"T6 liSid Si bUittory plaintoo. Oit t i 

Tbe Bikanir Fort bosciged, occupied by the invadeis, 

considerable. One gun KaiwL Gaj Singh, 

present site of tho art^eiT lines, <^'1 skilfulness of the gunners and 

Uose post was opposite it, remarked , Pakir with a 

the desirability ot destroying Gaj Singh himself 

tolji now n.«l. it in tto <ort!r,^h» 

TwoParih&rs.wbohadheensleepmg on the ^ the balcony (katero) 

they rose one morning, it was Karniil, they 

of the Sujan Singh Mahal, and .^vender. He addressed the 

went and told ti^eMahtoji, who came and^wthewor^^.^ 

kite in a couplet expressing we oo „Titi„inated confusion of the invaders. 

rejoined with another coup et on the antici^^^ conms^o 

M) The bM compBed .na..P»aiteditout 


j. When 

he reached Deshnuk he worsjiippsd 

la of J3iktoir, saying that 
5 hey 'refused *■ ;; , ; The : ; city; ■■ ; 
ortion of it to plunder 
Idt” was taken. Bilja 
, ear the temple of 
,r's''' . chh^tri,:.'; 
third at the 
. ''The' Silr 
j, .and 'the'; 
the' "■' central": 
^ell seryM. 
Kushil Singh, 



pur iavados Jodhpur as an ally 
of Bikinir, 


Khushj^ji Singh, telling him he was on the point of marching and that they 
must “ keep heart. ” At the same time a Bik^nir vakil at Dehli sent word 
to Jaipur that a re-assuring letter from the emperor had been sent to 
informing the Mahilraja that even if he had lost the fort, Abhai Singh should 
be ousted from it as a “ Bhut by fire. 

Twenty thousand Jaipiir troops, under Mai Khatri, joined Bakht Singh 

at Mertia, but the Bikdnir agent urged Jai Singh to 
Mahdnij.i Jai Singli of Jai- person. The Mahdrdja consulted 

his chief followers, some of whom deprecated inter- 
ference ; hut Sheo Singh of Sikar, a man of great 
note, pointed out the folly of permitting Jodhpur to annex Bikdnir, and thus 
increase in strength sufficiently to become a dangerous neighbour. Sheo 
Singh^s argument prevailed, and the MahariLj^ marched with his whole force. 
Abhai Singh on hearing that his territory was invaded sent to the Ean4 of 
XJdepur for help. The Edn4 recommended him to leave Bik4nir if Zorawar 
Singh would consent to make him a humble salutation (naknaman). On this 
being proposed to Zorawar Singh, he said,: ** Jai Singh will give my answer.” 

The Jaipur force had not made many marches through Jodhpfir territory 
The sioga of Bfktofr msad. 

been raised, and that Abnai Singh was pursued by 
Bikdnir troops. A commemorative couplet says that the siege had lasted 
three months and five days. Abhai Singh’s retreat was very hasty. He 
himself hurried on with 2,000 horse to Jodhpur, which he feared would fall 
into the hands of Jai Singh. The policy of the latter, however, was to keep 
both states in statitqm, and when a council of war, ostensibly to determine the 
n^ step, was held, no business was done, and only banter and jests were 
exchanged. Amongst the distinguished persons present at this darbar are 
mentioned, besides E4j4 Bakht Singh of N4gor, E4o E4ja Diler Singh of 
Bundi, E4i4 Inder Singh of Sheopur in GwAlior, Amir Singh Sesodid, of 
Sh4hpur4, Siirai Mai J4t of Bharatpur, E4j4 Gopdi of Karauli,. the Badouria 
E4j4, and Bahddur Singh of Edpnagar in Kishangajrh. Bakht Singh was 
much disappointed at t!ie manifest intention to do nothing, and in his interest 
Maht4 Anand Blip went round to Mahdr&jd, Jai Singh, who remarked that 
Govind Deoji* had made them successful, and that he proposed to take hostages 
for the indemnity (fauj kharch) he should exact and go away. The Mahtd, 
who had tdd Bakht Singh that GirdhArljl would grant the “ desire of his 
heart, ’’ pointed out to the Mah4riij4 what efforts Bakht Singh had made in 
the matter, and hoped that he would ob^in some reward. But Jai Singh 
was intent only on obtaimng his “ peshkash ” which was fixed at 21 Ukhs of 
rupees. Eleven l&khs of this were paid in jewels which had come to Jodhpur as 
part of the dowry of Jai Singh’s daughter, who was married to Abhai Singh. 
They were brought in a golden dish to Jai Singh, who^ insteadof sho'^^- 
!,,^anD!ywio6,_wiiffltrked t Ah ; they are Jodhpiir’ jewels now ; tsfcb' thsm.’* Eor 
' tSwiaWiaining ten iikhs hostages were given. ' ' ' ■ * ■ 

On the invitation of the Jaipur, chief, Zordwar Singh came to Bana, in 

Moettogof BAjte Jai Singh ^ meet his deHv^er. At theii intewiew 

ana Singh. Zorawar Bingh remarked that the aid 3 ust rendered 

^^^wned generations of friendly iatercourse bet ween 

"Mm: wa stales, and a minstrel-! repeated thaJollowing couplet : > 

Ahhcu Mdj grlpi)ed Bikaulr a$ an eUpJiant a grah^^ (water animal), 

' Ul^m£UU Bafsi f gave aidJ' , . - 

f Ot dcMM His temple at Jaipur is in i*,© garden nmth of tine 
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Jai Singh replied that Stofe. 

£re?£^h“k5 - therefore entitled to 

help in return, and Govind Deo had granted It. 

Aft., ,hi. th. wp4, ?S® f., 

ZorA\var Singli gets assistance ShekhsSiWat, and Ed] Singh of 

from Jaipiir in redircmg Ins g^g^inst the Bfbindteot accompanied by Mahta ^aKU- 
roMiiousthtors. tdw Singh. Sangrdm Singh of Chdril and Lal 

Singh of Bdhdrdn Tvere P"eP®P|. 

him by hi. reo»t P**™, '““/Sgt 'S Et! M to E.bidrilm 

came into collision with Sddul ®™S , . , f . submission and engagement 

There Sddul Singh foUowed him, and obtamed^^^^^^^ 

to pay a “ peshkash” of a Ukh o established in 

Singh to Jaipdr, where he was imprisoned, and peace ^\as 

Eikdnh* . 4,‘fi -f ** r^ttf 

SmZia'.r of th. oo»tiog.nt «mng with B.J.ht Smeh. 

0. hi, pledge of ihfmh^^^ 

Murde?; of the Churn tbtor. y^q and his brother, Bohpat Singh, 

, / ^ rrnqlv murdered in their tent. The Maharaja 
MaWrdji oconpios Chum. ^.^upied the Chdrd fort, confiscated 

all the moveable property and 

thdkur) except those m ^^'3 g. . of the murdered Sangrdm 

months. It was bestowed on Dhlrat Smg . g„uht Singh’s reconciliation 
«i«*h. The Klyin. " e.^-, •» — thei, ,ttm,l 0 » 

Contest between Bakht Singh j j ^nd the battle of Gangdro. Tod aTO™ly 
of NAgor and the EA]i of Jai- / ’ tes the patriotism of Bakht Singh, who, it 

""" seems, acted against Jai Smgb-, bec^e 

had refused to aid his designs 

Mahtd Anand Edp to urge Zordwar Singh m .^d died at 

Sngh had been hesitating to do. On his way ^nand Eup Ml fil cuect^^ 

village Bassi not far from Pohkar, and he was burnt at Jodhpiir 

Singh soon marched back to Jaipiir haying coma to ^ Gangdro 

readers, and having restored to Bakht Six^h the Swar 

which carried his thdkur” (idol) and other valu^ articles, Ohdndpol 

Singh paid a second visit tojai Sin|b. Zordwar Sigh 

--- Of The - 


Alliance with a Bao Aiiir of 
Bewari, 


Death of Mahdrdji Zoriwar 
Singh. 

Satfs. 


and MahU Bakht A war Singh lie went to BikAnir and sent his whole family 
on foot to Deshnnk. He himself followed them, and also walked from the 
border of the wood which siirromids the shrine. He visited the shrine accom- 
panied by his Etois united to him by knots in their scarves (GhatjoriJ, Four 
Oh^rans’ wives also went with the party, to each of whom a necklace was 
given. Other presents were bestowed on persons attached to the shrine. 
Food was distributed and a rupee and a blanket given to each family in the 
village. A golden umbrella presented on this occasion to Karniji is still to 
be seen above her image. 

Advantage was taken of the return of a EAni from, the Boram GhAt on the 
Ganges to establish an alliance with the Edo Ahir 
Gdjar Mai of Eewari, by which town the Ednfs 
party passed. The Edo was to attack Hdnsi while 
Zordwar Singh eo-operated on the Bikdnir border. But disturbances in 
Bikdnir territors% and the attitude of Bakht Singh now hostile to his old ally, 
caused delays which irritated Edo Giijar Mai who needed aid against the 
imperial troops. At length a force was sent under Bakhtdwar Singh, Mahtd, 
and Daulat Singh, Thdkur of Bdi, which marched towards Hdnsi while the 
Mahdrdjd occupied Hissar. At the same time another force acted against the 
Bhattis of Fatidbdd, 

After the taking of Hissdr the Mahdrdjd fell ill, and after continuing so far 
four days died at Andppdrd in Bikdnir territory, 
not without suspicion of poison. Two Ednis, one 
khawds (mistress of the first rank), eleven pdtrs 
(mistresses of the second rank), five mdnas (slave- 
girls), and, strange to say, one Brdhman, employed 
in the cooking establishment of a pdtr, and two slave-girls of pdtrs, all became 
safei. They were consumed with the corps at Amippiird, all except the Ednis 
and a pdtr, who were burnt with the Mahdrdjd's ‘ pagri at Bikdnir, 

Thakur Khusbdl Singh and Mahtd Bakhtdwar Singh secured the fort 
TMkur KimsMl Singh of ^^eat anxiety was felt about the 

Bukarkho and MahM Bakhtdwar succession, the late Edjd having died childless. 
Singh procure the election of gons of his younger brother, Anand Singh, had 
Oai Singh to the “ gadi.- supported by Bakht Singh. They 

encamped at Lddno on the border and ravaged Bikdnir. Khushdl Singh sent 
a messenger bearing as a token a certain ring (biti) by means of which the 
claimants were induced to come to a conference at Garbaia, where they encamped 
. under a ‘'kbejrd'' tree which bore a fakir^s flag. Gaj Singh, their elder 
brother, who was favored by Khushdl Singh, encamped under another “khejrd*' 
tree, where the village gods (Bhfimids) w’ere situated. Omens were then 
observed : they indicated that tlie lord of the land (Bhfimdhani) was under 
the Bhtoiids' khejrd, Amar Singh, the other aspirant, however, would not 
give ’way; but Gaj Singh’s merits were known to all the ofiScials and influential 
persons, and Khushdl Singh; addressing a speech to those with him, had 
little difliculty in persuading them to accept Gaj Singh as their future 
master, Gaj Singh was then secretly summoned to Bikdnir from the khejrd 
tree; but at the fort gate, when offered the ‘"gadi” of Bikdnir, a curious 
condition was imposed upon him. The Thdkur and Mahtd stipulated that 
they should not be called to account for the expenditm'e of stores and 
^ treasure during the siege of the Bikdnir fort by Abhai Singh. Gaj Singh, 
taking the SdHgrdm in his hands, swore not to take them to task : ail difficulty 
to bis accession was thus removed, and Asddh Bud 14th, Sambat 1802, at the 
time of morning prayer (Mangal arati) Gaj Singh took his seat on the gadi, 
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The “ tilak '' was placed on Ms forehead, the guns were fired, the “nobat” 
sounded, and the new E4jd proclaimed. 

Amar Singh and his brother, the rival claimants at Garbala, heard the guns 

. ir and their suspicions were aroused. They sent to 

Ai,ger of the other clannants. ^^aer his “khejrd" tree : 

apparently he was, and fast asleep upon his bed. But soon it became known 
that a BMrat named Sattidiin vras personating him, and then Amar Singh 
thought it time to mount and be off. Uttering threats he turned his horse’s 

head towards Jodhpfir. /-f . r,. . 

ws B%ngh 

Gaj Singh was bom in Sambat 1780. His mother was a Shekhdwat. 
t « n * He took his seat on bhe “gadi” As4dh Bud 14th, 

Accesaxon of Gaj Smgh. (A. D. 1745), and his first recorded 

act was to show honor to AIaht4 Bakht4war Singh , w^hom he caused to sit 
down before him. 

'E4j4 Abhai Singh of Jodbpfir was at Ajmir when Gaj Singh obtained 
the “gadi”. There the disappointed claimant 
Intrigiies of the aiscontented ^™ved and found other Bik4nir 

1 vD r no es. malcontents in attendance — Bhlm Singh of Mah4- 

3 an and Lai Singh of Bah4.dr4n — ^who after the death of vSawdi Jai Singh had 
been released from Jaipfir. The three comforted one another with the reflection 
that Gaj Singh was but the nominee of Thikur Khushdl Singh, and that the 
goddess Lakhmi Nath (joint patron with Karnlji of Bikdnfr) would doubtless 
appoint Amar Singh. . 

A large force for the invasion of Bikdnir was prepared by Abhai Singh, 
of which Haghfindth Champ4wat, Anfip Singh 
Seventh invasion of BMnfr 0hamp4wat, Eatan Chdnd, Bhand4ri, and “Modhi” 
rom o par, Tlkam D4s w-ere the leaders. The army was of 

course accompanied by the three discontented sard4rs, and after doing some 
mischief on its march encamped in the neighborhood of Bikinir. Bik4nfr 
troops, owing to the hostility of Jodhpfir, had been sometime kept ready for 
action, and were strong enough to meet the Jodhpfir invading force in the 
open field. But no decisive battle was fought, although for months they faced 
one another. At length Jodhpfir jwoposed a division of the territory as the 
only means of terminating the struggle, Gaj Singh in reply said: ' ' We will 
not give up a needle’s length of territory, and to-morrow sword in band we, 

will furthevdiscuss the question of peace.” Before 
baSle proposes to fight a battle .Mah4r4j4 Gaj Singh pr$»yed to 

^ ^ Karniji, the divine protectress of Bikdnir, saying: 

Oh mother, this rdj is your gift 1 Now, as token of your presence, cause a 
dry goat to shiver as it stands for sacrifice.”^ A 
Kamfjl is propitious. goat shivered and the Mah4r4j4 -exclaimed ; “I will 

fight; the sign has been given.” The Bikdnfr 
army vras in three divisions (ini) and about 20,000 strong. In the middle 
division, consisting of Biddwats, Edotots and Bikds, the MahWjd placed 
himself with a Bikd, a Bida, and .a Edptot beside him. The right divi- 
sion, consisting of Bhdtis, Efipdwdts and Mandaldwats, uns Jed by a 
thakur of Bdi, Mahtd Bbim Singh, and a parohit, while on ii:e left was 
T4r4 Singh of B4i, Dhiraj Singh of Ghirfi, and Mahtd Bakhtdwar Singh; 
with the Banirots Khushdl Singh .hi and Daulat Singh of Bai, 

* Water is, as a rule, thrown on the goat as it stands before the 

shivers, and then the blew is struck, as that is tjLOUght to be an indication the Peity s 
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Defeat of tlie Jodhp-urls. 


Bikinlr losses in tho battle. 


tod ’MahU Eaghiinatb. Singh led the van, ajid in the rear was Pern Bingh 
Bik4 with the hazdri sepoys or Mah^rfij^’s guard. At a well called the 
“Sui^ndesar*' a section of the Jodhpdr force, Udd^wats and people of village 
Jiintha near Mertia, had erected an earthwork which the Bikanir right wing 
assaulted and took. Bhand^ri Batan Chand seeing the reverse struck the 
ground with his hands ‘like a tiger in rage*' and brought up all the force he 
could to retake the earthwork where the battle raged furiously, and the 
‘‘ dhdidis ” '(professional singers) sang the “sindd’* (battle song). Gaj Singh’s 
horse (for he descended from his elephant) was shot through the head, and a 
ball grazed his shoulder, being turned aside by the hand of Kamljl. At this 
point 4,000 Biktoir horse contended with 6,000 under the Bhand4ri. The 
confusion was great. Amar Singh with a party attacked the Mah4r4ja's 
elephant on which they thought him still seated. The mahdwats on both 
sides were killed, and a Bfkanlr tbdkur rushing to rescue his chief ran Amar 
Singh through the back with a spear. Bhim Singh of Mahajan, too, was 
dangerously wounded, and Gai Singh had a second horse killed under 
him. He then mounted an elephant which Bhanddri Batan Chand approached. 
Him Gai Singh drawing a bow shot through the eye ; but in spite of their 
wounds the Bhand4rl, Amar Singh, and Bhim Singh managed to retreat 

with their forces, wdiich, having lost eight of their 
leaders and five hundred soldiers, gave way. When 
the Mah4r4i4 saw the Bhanddri making off, he shouted : “See, the rascal, 
though wounded, escapes;” whereupon a thdkur, Sanip Singh of Jetpfir, galloped 
after him and ran him through the back. Then returning he made a bow to 
the MaK4r4j4, who was much pleased. On the Bik4nlr side only seventeen or 

eighteen persons of note were killed, amongst them 
a son of the late Maht4 Anand Bfip and a Musal- 
min kotwil. Amongst the wounded, who were numerous, was a Brahman, 
Panhte, and a Bh4tl holding the hereditary office of “Baujddr,” The Jodhpfir 

loss was double, and so complete -svas its defeat* that 
Xhe JcKliaptir greater, Jodhphr to 

the extreme vexation of B4j4 Abhai Singh, who sent a force under another 
Bhandiri to threaten Bik4nlr from Didw4n4. A poem attests this victors^ 
which took place in Sambat 1804, 

. As some of the Biddwats were in insurrection, the Mahto^j^ took 
advantage of his camp being at Ohdpar near Sdjto- 
garh to bring them to order. Some on a promise 
of safety were induced to come to their chief at Ch4par, where three, Mohbat 
Singh, Bevi Singh, and SangrAm Singh, were treacherously murdered, the effect 
of which act was to produce peace throughout the land. 

After these events Bikdnir troops, with the Mab4r4j4 at their head, 

' >6 ^ n* 1 . •:! T> II o* marched to Sdmbhar to aid Bakht Singh, who w^as 
In Bakht Singh engaged in a struggle with his brother B4j4 

' ■ ' Abhai Singh. Bakht Singh received him wdth 

' iiiiidJi, honor, coming two kos to meet him and presenting a nazat. When 
the Mahir4]4 returned Bakht Singh's visit, he treated him as an equal, for 
he recopis^d bini as the of Jodhpilr, Bakht Singh, as they sat 

beside on© another, remarked that when 1 is 
Bftkht Singh^g compllmeai. . placed - by 1 it makes not 2 but eleven^ (11),' and 
it was wrong to suppose that the Mah4r4}4's 
arrival merely doubled his strength. Abhai Singh, with his Marhatta ally, 
i'^ttched to attack his btolher^bul through the interventidft^of Jaipdr a reoon- 
was effected and Gaj Bingh r©tit|iied,to Bikinlr, It was reported 


Murder of Bid4wat thikurs. 
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Defeat of the Jodhpiirfs, 


itnd’Mahtji EagMnMi Singh led the van, and in the rear was Pern Singh 
Bik4 with the hazdri sepoys or Mahdr&j^'s guard. At a well called the 
'‘Sujandesar” a section of the Jodlipiir force, Ud^wats and people of village 
Jdntha near Mertia, had erected an earthwork which the Bikanlr right wing 
assaulted and took, Bhand&ii Eatan Ghand seeing the reverse struck the 
ground with his hands “like a tiger in rage” and brought up all the force he 
could to retake the earthwork where the battle raged furiously, and the 
“ dhidis ” (professional singers) sang the “sindii” (battle song). Gaj Singh’s 
hors© (for he descended from his elephant) was shot through the head, and a 
ball grazed his shoulder, being turned aside by the hand of Kamljl. At this 
point 4,000 Bikinir horse contended with 6,000 under the Bhand4rl. The 
confusion was great, Amar Singh with a party attacked the Mahdr4ja’s 
elephant on which they thought him still seated. The mahdwats^ on both 
sides were killed, and a Bikanlr thtikur rushing to rescue his chief ran Amar 
Singh through the back with a spear. Bhim Singh of Mahdjan, too, was 
dangerously wrounclecl, and Edjtl Gaj Singh had a second horse killed -under 
him. He then mounted an elephant which Bhtoddri Eatan Chand approached. 
Him Gaj Singh drawing a how shot through the eye; but in spite of their 
wounds the Bhanddri, Amar Singh, and Bhim Singh managed to retreat 

with their forces, wdiieh, having lost eight of their 
leaders and five hundred soldiers, gave way. When 
the Mahdrdjd saw the Bhariddri making off, he shouted : “See, the rascal, 
though wounded, escapes;” whereupon a thdkur, Sanlp Singh of Jetpdr, galloped 
after him and ran him througli the back. Then returning he made a bow to 
the Mahdrdjd, who w-as much [deased. On the Bikdnir side only seventeen or 

eighteen persons of note were killed, amongst them 
a son of the late Mahtd Anand Edp and a Musal- 
mdn kotwdl. Amongst the wounded, w'ho were xmmerous, w^as a Brdhman, 
Parihdrs, and a Bhdti holding the hereditary office of “Faujddr,” The Jodhpiir 

loss was double, and so complete wnis its defeat* that 
it had to burn its tents and retire to Jodhpdr to 
the extrome vexation of Bdjd Abhai Singh, who sent a force under another 
Bhnnddr! to threaten Bikdnir from Bidwdnd. A poem attests this victorj^ 
which took place in Sambat 1804. 

As some of the Biddwats were in insurrection, the Mahdrdjd took 
eel vantage of his camp being at Ohdpar near Sdjdn- 
garh to bring them to order. Some on a promise 
of safety were induced to come to their chief at Chdpar, where three, Mohbat 
Singh, Devi Singh, and Sn.ngrdm Singh, were treacherously murdered, the effect 
of which act was to produce peace throughout the land. 

After these events Bitdnir troops, with the Mahdrdjd at their bead, 
marched to Sdmbhar to aid Bakht Singh, who was 
Bakht Singh engaged in a struggle with bis brother Edjd 

'■ Abhai Singh, Bakht Singh received him veith' 

much honor, coming two kos to meet him and presenting a nazar. When 
the Mahdrdjd returned Bakht Singh’s" visit,- he treated him as an eQual, for 
he recognised him as the Edjd of Jodhpdr. , Bakht Singh, as they sat 

beside one another, remarked that when 1 is 
Bakht Singh’s compliment, placed ■ by 1' it .makes not 2 but eleven (11), and 
it was wrong, to suppose that the Mahdrdjd’s, 
arrival merely doubled his strength.' Abhai Singh, with bjs MarhatU ally, 
marched to attack bis brother, but^ through |he i'nterventioh''of Jaipdr a recon- 
eiiatfon was effected and Gaj Singh to Bikdnir, It was reported 


BikAnlr losses in the hattlo. 


The lodhpiir greater. 


Murder of Biddwat tlidlmrs. 
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to him that his father Anand Singh was dying at Eeni, but instead of going- 

to see him, he j^referred attacking the Bi3atis of 
f Bhatis ]3tij;]^.;inipdr who. had misbehaved. On the inter- 

o ^ampai. cession of one^ Kumbkaran Bh4ti Bhlkampdr 

was spared ; but, as it refused to pay the “ peshkash ” impcsed, Kumbkaran 
was employed to reduce it. He soon took Bhikaropdr and slew the tluikur, 
and the fort w'as put into the possession of the raj ohicials. During this 

transaction the AlahdiAja’s father died in the 
Beaih of >.,a3 S.ogh .fatiei, Maharaja ^vho reproached himself 

for not going at once when told of his danger. 

xlfter “ duadso ” (feeding of Brahmans on the 12th day of mourning) 
the Mah4raj4 marched to Beni. At this time, 
The Mahaniji pardons the 1805, Bhfm Singh, Tlnikur of Mahajan 

rebeiiiOTis Mahaiaii thakur. , i i v i. t ^ ^ • ? • i* 

who had been for so long aiienated iroB;i his chief, 

was brought to do homage to Gaj Singh by some other thakurs of note. He 
was forgiven and presented a nazar of an elepliant, named “Gokul Gaj,’ ’ bastow-ed 
on him by Baja Abhai Singh, He was then placed in possession of his estate. 

The Maharaja was engaged in repressing the encroachments of certain 
tbd-kurs when he \vas informed that the Bawal of Jaisalmir had attacked 
Bhikampur. On his way to its support new's of the death at xAjmir of B4j4 
Abhai Singh arrived Asaclh Punam 15tb, Sambat 1805. B4in Singh, his 
successor, refused the nazar of his uncle Bakht Singh, because the latter 
. _ . held Ndgor, and finding tiiat Bakht Singh had 

Singh again goes to sup- intention of evacuating it, Bdm Singh marched 

por av mg . ^ force against him, the DdddiWats of Mertia 

being his chief supporters. On Bakht Singh*s urgent application Gaj Singh 
brought 18,000 men to his aid ; but Gaj Singh could not contend with 
Jodhpur and Jaisalmir at once, and w'as compelled to withdraw his force 
T.n A f from Bhikampdr, whereupon the Edwal of Jai sal- 
Bhikampur losUoB,>Unfr. Kunibkaran as he in 

homage w’as touching the B^wal’s feet. Bhikampur is now Jaisalmir ter- 
ritory* - 

In consequence of the absence of the Mahdrajji, disturbances arose in 
Ta.ra. Sin<^h, brother of the andTdr^ Singh, brother of Gaj Singh, 

Mahdraj^i, killed when contend- was sent to Beni to check Ldl Singh of Babddr^n, 
ing with the Thtor of Baha- ^vdio had taken to plundering. Td.rd Singh in a fight 

was killed, together with a Ponwar, a parohit, and a 
Johiyd, all of some standing. His widows who became sati with his corpse, was 
a daughter of the celebrated Shekb4wat freebooter, Saledi Singh". Although 
Eeni was occupied by Amar Singh of Bahddrdn, the AIabar4j^ still remained 
with Bakht Singhs who praised his staunchness in disregarding his own diffi- 
culties to serve a friend. A force mounted on camels was, however, at once 
sent ofi* to Beni under Maht4 Manrfip and a son of the distinguished Khusb^l 
Singh. Except that Bakht Singh procured the murder of one of the chief 
Jodhpiir officers, the allies did little or nothing against Jodhpdr, and Isri 
Singh, E^ja of Jaipur, after a time interposed between the JodbpAr chief and 
his uncle. 

A Jaipur force, under one Thtor Dalel Singh, marched into Jodhpur, and 
Jaipurinterposea and causes Mel Singh in conjunction with Mahti Bakhtd- 
Bakht Singh to oomo to terms war, the Bikinir agent with Bakht Singh negoti- 
with liis 'neph^w E4m Singh, terms of peace, by which it was decided that 
Biji of Jodhpur. Bakht Singh should give up -Idlor, which he 

occupied, and receive aneqtuivalent in Ajmir, besides three JAk^s as compensation 
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Convorsatioii between 
Singh and Bakhfc Singh, 


lor money expended on the fortification of Jalor,. which was not to be surren- 
dered till the money was paid. Matters being, thus- pleasantly settled, Mab ar^j d 
Gaj Singh had leisure for agreeable conversation with the Jaipur representative 
Dalel Singh and his ally Bakht Singh. The former on the Mahard-ja ques- 
^ . tioning him related the circumstances of Bawai 
Jai Singh’s rise and his connection with Ajit 
Singh of Jodhpfir, and then Bakht Singh detailed 
how his family lost Jodhpdr, how it was recovered by his father Ajit Singh 
and how he himself was privy to the murder of his father in which crime his 
brother Abliai Singh was principle. Gaj Singh’s comment on the narrative 
was: “Ohl you are no villain; you killed your father from love of your brother!” 

On returning to his own territory Mahardjd Gaj Singh had no difficulty 
^ , , ,, , , 'ill 6xx)elling the Bahddrdn party from Eeni and 

reooToring his brother’s baggage ; Avhile thus en- 


turn to his territory. 


gaged, an urgent message from Bakht Singh arrived, 
begging that the Mahdrdjd would I’ejoin him at; 
once as the imperial '‘bakhshi ” or commander-in-chief from Delhi had come to 
aid him, and there was also a powerful confederacy of thakurs united against 
Edm Singh." The Mahdrdjd found the “ Dhirdj ” (Bakht Singh’s Dehli title.) 

at Mertid, near which at Suriya-bils Bakht Singh 

^vitb 

Isri Singh of Jaipur. 

The fight was undecisive, and there was shortly after another battle at 
Elpdrd, rather bloody but equally inconclusive. At tliis juncture Isri Singh 
|>roposed to pair off 'svith the Nawdb or Bakhshi aforesaid, wliose connection 
with Bakht Singh was established when the former was on business at Jaipfir. 
Accordingly, to the confusion of each party, they both marched off : Bakht 
Dtserfclon of the allies on Singh with Gaj Singh fell back on Ndgor, and 
each side. G-aj Singh retreats the latter returned to his own territo3,-y, whence 
toBMnir. again summoned by the Dbiraj on the 

death of Isri Singh wiiich deprived Hdja Kdm of his chief ally. 

The Mdrwdr thtikurs, particularly he of Ahfi, urged Bakht Singh now to 
strike for the gadi,'’ as the Mertias alone of the 
groat Mdrwdr houses supported the Bdjd, At the 
JbMSiSar tank near Mertia a great battle was fought Mangsir Bud 9th, Sambat 

1807, in which Edm Singh was defeated, notwith- 
standing the gallantry^ of the Merti&s. Sher -Singh, 
ig no en . their chief, aftei’ the manner of Ed,pi\t chivalry, had 

sent word to Bakht Bingh of the time the attack would take place, tellinghim 
not to stick amongst his guns but to come and fight him in the open. Sher 
Singh fell in action together with many others of his devoted clan. A second 
battle proved no less unfortunate forEdm Singh, who had to retreat to Jodhpiir. 
In the operations wffiich followed, Bakht Singh out-manceuvred his antago- 
^ ^ conjunction with Edjd Gaj Singh took 

wSh Si Sh 

^ ® , plunder; Asddh Sud 9th, Sambat 1808. The upper 

“ “0 W Bhsil. w., .Uo .to Eokhl 

Mi iiiiy. bmgh, who, as a graoeful compliment, first placed 

Gaj Singh on the * gadi*' before he finally occupied 

it himself, since he owed, he said, all to his ally. 

*Bi{A Rto Siagh^s mad liabitj of gmtuitowly lasulting Ms lolldweis'is dwelt on by Colonel 

• tno sons of 


Agate joins Bakht Bingh. 


fpd- 
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his son, came. 

At Sudasar, sorue 

Details oi the ccrcriioules, 


Gaj Singh then returned to Bik4nir, and soon went to Jaisalmlr to be 
^ , maaTied to a daughter of the EdwaL His friend 

Marriage of (;ra.i Sing m; Balvht Singh could not join the liiarriage party (jdn) 
Jaaa mir. expecting an attack, but Bijai Singh, 

Foi’ once I will relate the marriage ceremonies in some detail, 
distance from Jaisalmlr, the EdwaTs agent 3net the 
Alahdrdja, whom he presented with a gold and a 
silver coGoanut and two horses with gold trappings. 
On j^ilagh Bud 5th the parohiu placed the “ tilak ” (rice and grains, &c.) on the 
brow of the Mahaliraja, who deposited Es. 10 in the former's “ thail ” and gave 
the same sum to the ‘‘ sanis ” (servants). Then he put on the ‘‘kesar” (safron- 
coiored ganiient) and the ‘‘ mor ” (a bridegroom’s head ornament j, and went 
to be married during the last watcli of the day. The Edwal came to meet 
him, and they saluted without alighting from their elephants. “Saheiis” (per- 
sonal attendants of a lady) stood with a “kalas” at the fort gate into which the 
Alabdrdja put Es. 5. Before he seated himself in the “ kluissa” (ornamental 
sedan cliair) sahelis ” rubbed him with “ plthi ” (a compound of perfume oil, 
flour, &c.), and received Es. 5. He was then carried to the upper palace, 
W'here he touched the “ toran ” and entered at the time of the return of the 
cattle from grazing {duskj. 

The marriage ceremony then took place : the lady’s name was Chdnd 
Kaur, her father’s xAbhai Singh, Kawal oi Jaisalmlr, Among those who 
came to congi'atulate the Alaharajit was an envoy of the Micin of Lattl (an 
Amir of Sindh). The *'kiyant” goes onto tell of the visits made by and 
paid to the Mahardja, and of entertainments given by the Eawal and others, 
but the account contains little beyond lists of formal presents and precedence. 
There seems to have been luit one grand dinner (got), and at an entertainment 
in Bijai Singh’s tents the guests were but one hundred. Tim Edwal, however, 
distributed to the wdiole gathering uncooked food for four days and cooked for 
one. Before leaving Jaisalmlr Gaj Singh caused some of bis principal thdkurs 
to marry Jaisalmlr ladies, and he paid visits to the principal shrines. The 
chief is the “TMlmr” in the fort, or image of Sri Krishn, the reputed 
ancestor of the Bhiiti chief wim claims to be the head of the Lunar race. 
The shrine of Keter Pdl or Blinirdjl is another of consequence. Gaj Singh 
on leaving Jaisalmlr proceeded to Eokaran with Bijai Singh, accompanied by 
the agent of the Sindh Midn. 

It is not necessary to detail the visits and entertainments exchanged 
before they all separated at Bokaran, or the oxvEi* 
Gaj Singh compels a thdkur Mahdrdjd met with from thdkurs on his 

back to Bikdnir. When at Philodi he caused 
.istocfBakhtSingk ^ illegitimate half- 

sister of Bakht Singh, a kind of enforced misalliance which in the present 
day so often estranges thdkurs from their chiefs. 

On the Maharaja s return to Blkdnlr he dismissed the Mahtds from office, 
Mahtds supplanted in office appointing in their place their rivals the Mdndrds* 
by the Mimdiis. Both are sections of the Mahesri caste. 

In Sambat 1809, aided by the Nawdb of Daulatpdrd who join^ 
him by order of Bakht Singh, the Mabirtji; 
OajSinghpumshesamatand-^Qg^^.^^ the Slkar village of Seodrah which 
kg Sikar village. harbored pluBdererB. 

Soon afterwards he had again to enter Jodhpur territory to assist 
Singk goes to support ally against , Hdin Binghf whh^ to 

Bakht Si^^again. AJmlr with a Marhatta army. ' The inwdii)® fcTO, 


however, retreated without fighting, and after doing homage to the Hindu 
Worships at the Hindu shrine shrine at Pokhar and to the Muhammadan at 
at I^okhar and the hiuham- Ajmir Gaj Singh came home. The “nachrol’* 
madan at Ajnair. (wave offeringj presents, &c., interchanged on the 

occasions of the two chiefs coming in contact are detailed in the kiyAnt, but 
it can serve no useful purpose to specify them in full. 

This year, Bhadon Bud 13th, Sambat 1809, Bakht Singh died to the great 
Death of Baldat Singh and grief of Gaj Singh, who at once recognised his son 
accession of Bijai Singh. Bijai Singh as his successor. The death was fol- 

^ lowed by a marriage between Gaj Singh’s son and 
Maht4s recover oihce. ^ Shekbawat lady, in arranging which the Mahtd 

figures, and perhaps in consequence of it recovered the office of diwdn on pay- 
ment to the Darbar of two Ifikhs of rupees. The diwdn’s pay was fixed at 
Bs. 14,000 a year and perquisites. 

At this time one Sobh4 Kurnhdr and Devi Sundr gave information regard- 
Discovery of a copper mino the existence of a copper mine near Bidasar, 
near Blddsar. which laborers (beidArs) were sent to work, with, 

I believe, no great result ; at least, the mine is now neglected. 

The next incident recorded is the presentation to tiieMahar^]^ Chdran 
1 X 1 . .. Goplnath Gddan of a work called the “Grunth 

off'w EAj,” for ^vhlch he received Es._2,000 in cash, a 

female elephant, two horses, a sirpdo” (suit of 
clothes), and a pearl necklace, considered the equivalent of a “ Idkh pusao.” 

The revenue of the Punia pargana (that of Eajgarh) is mentioned as 
BcvenuoofBdJgarliiii Sam- 3 'ieiding Hs. d5,000 at this period, Sambat 1809; 
bat 1809. ^ and Hissjir unconiroilable from Dehli was assigned 

Hissir assigned to Blkiiiiii* by to Bikiiiilr by the emperor and occupied by Maht4 
e emperor. Bakhtdwar Singh, who, however, was soon sent to 

Dehli to aid the emperor against the rebellious "Wazir Mansur All Kh‘4n. 
Ho was received with distinction in Kdfcik Sambat 1809 (1752), admitted to 
A Bfkiufr force gou:, to Dehli presence," and received for his master a mansab 

under Bakhtawar Bingli. ^ of Bs. 7,000, together with a magnificent “khillat.” 

Title conferred on tho rAjd The Mahardjd received the title Bdj Bdjeswar 
an on G i a . Maharaja Dhirdj Maharaja biroman Gaj Singh,” 

and this was engraved on the raj seal. To the Mahdi’ajA's eldest son a 
mansab of Bs. 4,000 was granted, and Mahtd Bakhtdvviir Singh was created a 
B4o and received an appropriate khiliat* Ivhillats were also besto^ved upon 
the other Bikanir officers. At Hissar, wTien the Mahdrdja came, a grand darbar 

The imperial gifts to Bikaiiir. imporM gifts and honors in 

duo form. An elephant with huge tusks is men- 
tioned in the *kiyant” as tho most remarkable of the presents, and the sanad 
of the mansab is transcribed in full. 

A Jodhpfir force of 60,000 was associated with that of Bikanir at Hissdr, 
. and tho rebellion of Mansur AH allied with the 
BMiiir Siiraj Mai is stated to have been suppressed, 

though the Edtbor troops at Hissar, do not appear 
to have been actively engaged against them. When at Hiss4r Gaj Singh was 
once more summoned to Jodhpfir to assist in resisting Edm Singh, who again 
* 4 .t, had appeared with a Marhatta force. Gaj Singh 

aM of Ms Mi.rwM afiy^ ^ marched at- once, 'together with 4,000 of the Jodh- 

pfir body-guard choki nibes or khass ”), which 
- > presdato4 101 goid-mohurs on behalf of thelfohiriii and 11 on his own, and each 



with a bhandM, a parohit, and two thtors of note wore with the 
troops at Hissar. Maht4 Baglnin^th and a Dwdrkdni banid were left behind, 
and Mahtd Bhiin Singh and a parohit were ordered to join the l^i'ahardjd at 
^ 1 -D-- ‘O' -L ^^gor with a foi’ce from Bilaklir. Gai Singli pro- 

tlie Sn ' ceedecBto Mertid, where at the suggestion of a 

J odhpur thaknr he put on mourning (a white pagri, 
&e.) to meet Bijai Singh, as they had not met since the death of the latter’s 
father. Ham Singh was diverted from Jodhpik’ for a time, and Ga; hearing 
that Hissdr w^as being overrun by his foes was nnsious to return to his own 
territory. But Bijai besought him to w-ait till tiie danger to Joclhpik’ from 
Bdm Singh’s Marhatta host was overpast, promising that Hissdr should be 
re-occupied afterwards by their united forces. Accordingly C4aj Singh with- 
drew his garrison and established it within present Bikdnir limits, where it 
took “ pesbkash from the Suirdn pargana of Biss dr and destroyed the con- 
tumacious Jdt village of Mdndlot- The Bikdnir chief had remained six 
months at Mertid, during which the daughter of the Sirchi Bdo came (dold) 
to be married to him. At length the Marhatta host approached, the Mertids 
in the van. Gaj Singh, -who had increased his force to the utmost (and 
amongst his allies had Kamyab Khdn Kdimkhdni, ex-NaAvab of Fatahpdr in 
Shekhdw'dti') mustered but 40,000 ; Bijai Singh had 70,000 and their ally 
Babddur Singh, Chief of Kishangarh, had 5,000 total 116,000 ; while Bdm 

Singh’s forces and allies w’ere more than double 
number. The armies came into collision at 
torious. Gangarara, after three attacks the mvaders fell 

back seven kos to village Chordsan. The Mdrwdr 
thdkurs then urged Bijai Singh to force a general action ; as success, they 
thought, v/as certain. 

Accordingly Asoj Slid 13 the battle was fought. Who shall describe the 
fight ? Such w’^ar Bdthors alone can make, but numbers ])revailed and the three 
chiefs were defeated.” Of the Bikdnir force fifteen men of note fell (amongst 
them the Kdimkhdni Nawdb). The Kishangarh chief went home. Bijai Singh 
retreated on Ndgor and requested Gaj Singh to return to Bikdnir, and from 

thence send him supplies for a. siege. Jodhpur and 
^ BqaiSmghand Gaj Singh \Yeve besieged simultaneously, and Saddfi, 

the post on the Hissdr border, was attacked by a 
Bilfich, whom, however, Bliim Singh, the commandant, repulsed. Bijai Singh 
Jodhpdr and Ndgor besmged sent from Ndgor to Udepiir for help, and the Ednd 
by Bdrn Singh and the Mar- despatched a sard dr to act as mediator who en- 
hattaB. camped outside the besieging force. It is not 

necessary to detail the **kiydnt’s” account of the failure of the envoy’s 
negotiations, the murder of Appd Sdhib by Bijai Singh’s assn.ssins, the 
slaughter of the Udepdr envoy by the Marhattas w^ho suspected him of 
having caused, their leader’s death : all this is to be found in Colonel Tod’s 
annals. At length Mdclho Singh, Edjd of Jaipiir, resolved to join Bikdnir 
and to assist Bijai Singh. Mahtd Bakhtd'war Singh W”as sent with the 
Bikdnir force, which joined the Jaipdr detachment at Didwdnd. But there 
they W’-ere kept in check by a body of Marbattas, and the siege was not 
raised ; it continued for fourteen months, when Bijai Singh was urged by bis 
followers to leave the fort which was well supplied, make his W'ay through the 
lines of the besiegers, and hasten to Bikdnir, where arrangements for the relief 

of Ndgor might be made, Singh with 

horse escaped from Ndgor by night, and in 
r thirtysk hours was at Beshuvik, That day Mtik 


retreat. 
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Slid 4, Sambat 1811, the news reached BikSnlr and ample arrangements were 
at once made for the comfort and honorable reception of Bijai, who had come 
provided with nothing but cold food (sird^oni). After the “peshwaf* and 
the feasting, distribution of food to followers, and visits to temples, Cbten 
Gopindth, before mentioned as a literary character, was sent to Deshxiuk 

Aid of Karaijl besought. Singh’s 

prospects, ills naive prayer was as follows : — 

Mother 1 if thou will restore Jodhpdr to Bijai Singh, he will restore to thee 
those forty-two villages of “ s^san ” (religious grant) in N4gor which Bakht 
Singh, his father, confiscated, and he will lay the deed of grant at thy feet/' 
Having thus prayed, the Chdran observed an omen by means of grains 
of com. The practice is to throw down a quantity promiscuously and then 
Elarniji propitious. count them ; if the number proves odd, the 

Tha cbiofe go to Jaipdr. contrary. On this 

occasion the mother manifested her favor through 
the grains (akho). The two chiefs then resolved to go to Jaiptlr, and if 
possible, obtain aid from Eaj^ Mddho Singh, 

All the entertainments and civilities they met with on their way to Jaipiir, 
and the particulars of their reception, are recorded in the klyd,nt/' but are 
not worth detailing. 

When they were visiting the Jaipfir chief in his palace, Edjd Gopdl Singh, 

, the famous chief of KarauH, was announced. The 
to’SrSf.KS*' ““ to „ett him ond h. ..a, ton- 

ducted to a seat in front of the other chiers in 
' order that he should not have to sit below any of them. Mddho Singh then 

: EnterlammcntB at JaipAr. f to worship at Govind Dec’s 

temple m a beautiful garden, where they saw 
fountains play and afterwards there were elephant and buffalo fights. On 
another day Mdclbo Singh exhibited a palace he was building ; then the 
' ^Bundi Edjd arrived at Jaipilr, and a son was born to Mddho Singh, both of 
!>;/ which events entailed visits, offering of presents, and postponement of the 
business which filled the Edtbor visitors with anxiety. Gaj Singh at length 
J took an opportunity, while remarking on the splendor of their reception, of 
jV' ^drawing attention to Bijai Singh's anxiety about his besieged fort. But the 
Jaipilr chief showed no disposition to discuss matters seriously, and the 
^ ■' two suppliant B4jas at last lost patience and Maht4 Bhim Singh and others 
' were sent to press for a decided answer as to whether Jaipilr would give aid 
- / or not. One Harihar, a Bengali, and a prominent character at Jaipilr, replied 
1 . . on behalf of Mahjlr^ji Madho Singh, that two 

rupees would not cover the cost of a horse and 

«a.spo,eatoholpB.ja. S«gh. 

to^^ fight the Dakhanis afterwards, and that his expenses would not be under 
a karor," and this sum must be paid by Bijai Singh beforehand. On 
receiving this reply Gaj Singh and Bijai Singh resolved to waste no more time 
at Jaipilr, and they went to take leave of their host. After their reception 
B4ja MMho took Gaj Singh aside, and after dv?elling upon the long friendship 
Which had existed between the houses of Jaipilr and Bikdnir and his desire 

Tmcbcrv of the Jaipur chief. *2 .f the eighty-four villages of 

Phuodi which Ajit Smgh of Jodbpilr had annexed, 
proposed that Bijai Singh should be confined or killed. Gaj Singh replied 
that he could not play Bijai Singh falsa and held to his resolution, notwith- 
_ standing oil that the Jaipilr chief eould Even when Midho Sip^ 

freased him to stay -at Jaipife to araoig© a-WAirriag©, Gaj Singh said he must 


first see Bijai Bingli safe across the bonnclary. The Jaipi'ir cliief, saying he 
must go and talk to Bijai Singh, then left Gaj Singh, who however sent 
tw(.) of his attendant thakurs (Pem Bingli and lldthl Singh) to prevent 
ti*eachory. it so iuippened that one of Bijai Singifs followers, the Thukiu* of 
llaiyan, was connected with the NiUhawat thakiir of Jaipur, whose wife 
warned him of his master’s danger in order that lie might avoid lieing involved 
in it. The Baiyan tlnikur liurried to tell Bijai Siiigli, and readied him when 
in uarhilr with ^hidho Singh. The latter had just placed his ‘‘janeo ” on 

his ear and risen, saying that he must go and 


I>. Uafl'lod hy the decision of 
two I'a'lcun'r tbukurs. 


and 


Gaj Singh’s marriages in Jiiipur. 


make water, but at that moment the two Bfkaiilt’ 
thakurs abovementioned laid hands on Ins girdle 
s.-iid: “ Mahilr/tja, ha pleased to remain seated, we have apprehen- 
sions.” Tiie Jaiphr people were about to attack the Jodlipuris whom the 
Kai> au tliakur now warned, when ‘Alddho Singh forliado them, and Bijai 
Singh, at the suggestion of the two Illkanlr ilulkurs, willidrew, joined Gaj 
Singh, ami they botli returned to their cam}), Pern Singh and JfiUld Singh 
remaining behind to apologiy.e ami give up ilieir swords to Madho Singh, 
wiiom iJiey deidared they honored as tlieir master. They readily obtained the 
fo!‘t;iveiiess of ^^rfuUio Singh, wlio iiermitted the two chiefs to depart on 
hostages hoing given for the iierforrnance of Ga,j Singh’s promise to return 
after seeing Bijai across the houmlary. They went to Reni in Riiolnir, wliero 
news aiaived that the siege of Ndgor luid been abandoned on engagement for 
Bioges (i{ Nitgor and dodhpur tiiG payment of twenty lakhs being made, Jodhpdr 
raisod . was also restored , and Ih jai Singh on returning to his 

capital sent, as promised, to the temple of Karnijf 
KandjOs aid acknowledged, at Deshnuk the sanads for the forty -tw'o villages 
resumed by his father, and a hlkh and a (piarter in casli liesides. 

Gaj Singh returned to Jaipxlr, and on Ihs way their ousted the Thdkur of 
SdukliiijWith whom he was displeased, and bestowed 
his estate on the brave Thdkur Pern Singh. On 
the Raja's reacliing Jaipur a Kanthriya Brahman brought the cocoamit of 
hotrotlial on the part of Fatah Kaur tlie daugliter of Rajd Jetsl Eajdwat 
of Kamha. The “kiyant” details at length the presents exchanged, the 
gniiuitieB given to Brahmans and servants, the offerings to teupdes,! and other 
incidents involving expenditure, of which the most notable was the mamifacture 
of a “ mor ” or bridgroorn’s crown for Gaj Singh costing Rs. 20,000. The 
marriage took place Plulgan Bud 6, Samhat 1812. Bdjd Mddho Singh himself 
entered the “ ebauri ” or “ mandhap” (space under the wedding canopy), and 
with his own hands did what was proper as told by the Bnibrnans who sat 
outside the curtain. Offerings to temples, scattering of money among the 
people, banquets and fireworks,- followed the ceremony as usual, and four days 
afteiuvards the bride’s dowry w^'as exhibited to Gaj Bingli and his bride, wlio sat 
tied together before the “ chauri,” where all tlie jewels and garments, valued at 

Bb. 10,000, were placed. Then came a pig-hunt and 
the HoH festival, at which the two chiefs flung red 
powder (gulal) at one another and visited the gardens'; and palaces of Jaipur. 
Gaj Singh made inquiries regarding the plan and construction of the city, 
and was told that one YidyAdhar, a Bengali, laid it out, and that it took four 

JCanthrlya Briliinans are the paroMtB of the Kachwihfo, as the Siwam Brihmans 
art the parohits of the Rithors, md Ohohen thi^ parohits of the JMtis. 

“ fAmongftt others, to the temple of Hagfiljb the ** Knldevf ” (elan god) of the Bithort and 
as Jamnwa is the “ KnMevf of the Kaehwihis, and AnjanI ot the IMm* 

{The niwis gardens and fountains parfeknltfly spoken of r _ ’Y 


Fostisliios. 


years to build. Yidyadhar received the title of “ Biswa Karma'’ (the name of 
the architect of the gods), a designation Gaj Singh declared deserved. Then 
came tlie Ganger festival (Chet Slid 3), and the two chiefs went together 
to tlie fair held on that occasion, and a series of usual entertainments 
followed. 

On Jaith Slid 11 Gaj Singh contracted a second marriage ; the lady was 
Bhul Kaur, daughter of the Th^kur of JhilAya ; Mddho Singh again took 
part in the ivedding. Before he left Jaipdr the Mahjiriija visited the temples 
of Salhi Devi at x\mer and Gokdlndth, received congratulations from 
the vakils of Siirajmal, the famous Jilt, and exchanged visits with Gopai 
of Karanli. 

On his way back to Bikiinir, which he reached in the middle of Asoj, 
tliG Maharaja got a boundary dispute with, the 
Shekhdwats settled, and destroyed tlie viiiage and 
wells of Sadan belonging to the chaudhri of the Puniyd Jats as lie had been 
plundering the ryots. AVhen Gaj Singh entered, the fort his sister perfoi-med 
the rite of “ arati.”" 

The year Gaj Singh was at Jaipdr (Sambat 1812) was one of great 

Pamhioin BlV&uir, reliot sent Mahta 151, ini Hiu^li 

With two other oiiicials to Ihkanir to a-rrange foi' 
a daily distribution of food, (sadd hart); the city wall 1 sli a hr panaii ) too was 
built this year, aii<i must liave employed many people; it altered the silo of 
tlie main gate, which hitlicrto Iiad been near the Bakhtawar Sagtir well. An- 
other work of Gaj Singles was PlnU Alahal ’’ or flower palace at Ihkatiir, 
wtrich was built by a. Jaipdr areliitect (birigar) sent for hy t].)C ]\falulrii.ja. 

After the visit to Jaipur the jlidawats, who up to 
that time had paid but a loose allegiance, began 
to serve Gaj Singh, and other refractory thdkurs 
and the grandsons of the Johiyd Mdld before-mentioned had to present 
pashkash.” 

In Sambat 1813, Rao .Bakhtdwar Singh was supplanted in the dlwangi 
Changes of omeiaU. MahtslKrtlil Singh, and a force under one of the 

Aiahtas was sent against the Sikhs who were plun- 
dering in the Nohar pargaua. Another force, assisted by Shekhawat Nawai 
, , , , _ Singh, the founder of Nawalgarh in Sbekhdwati, 

in on1S-u,r > 

,Lai bmgh, had to yield; but frightened by omens he 
refused to come to do homage, and ail the force which could be mustered was led 
against him by tlie IMaharajji in person. The chief stand was made Ivy one of Lai 
Singh's forts, .Duiigarana, wiiicli ivas bombarded and then assaulted Ivy the Darbdr 
troops. It is worth noticing that the most prominent of tlie BIkanir stormers 
A bania, a kayath, and a ware a Mahtd of , a banid caste, a kayath or writer, 
emuidi prominent in tho as- and a eunuch, none of whom one would expect 

to find assaulting a fort. The Shekliawat allies 
seem, to have fought well, and Nawai Singh 'brought to the Mahdrdjd the head 
of tho Bungiminathdkur, ivhose people were nearly all killed. Large stores 
oi grain were taken to another village, andLiU Singh at length submitted and 
was presented by Nawal Singh Shekhlwat.to. lh6''Mahdnljd, whom he called 
Riwatsar attacked. master and, god andRy whom he ivas forgiven. 

Ed.watgar was next attacked and a peshkasli " of 
Bs. 25,000 levied through ShekhiiWat Nawah Singh, who baxlnow^ obtained 

: * A loti with cotton tiad round, It k wavai- round tk# head of a returned l)ridogroom by a 
foiuafo relation, who receivefi money in the loll. {Bi* life- on this occasimi) . 


Submission of liulkurs and 
Join* yris. 
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.B'orl' oi: Is'oliar built. 


Fuinily of Rao libiklitjlwai' 
Singli ; itslmiiors, 

one. The “ ki>a,nli ' 


groai iiUluencG in rnkani)* affairs, and by his instrumontuilifcy Rao 33ukhta\var 
Tb*io IlabhtaAvar Blngli iJiwda^b^»h paynient of two hikilis Oil accfiuilfc of 
cm beziiloment during his i’orriiei* term of office 
Halo ot <4(i('cs. restored to the dhvsini. But as at this tirrui 

news of the (Icatl'i of his relation Mabta Eagbiimith Singh arrhccl, 1 he 
Maiiaraja paid liiin a visit of condolence, and in consideration of the valnalfle 
sci-vieos of ids deceased relative, remitted Rs. 50,000 of the fine and spoke 
kindlx to 1dm. The sale of the killadari for Rs. 4,000 is mentioned as having 
occurred In Saanbat 1817. 

Between Sambat 1840 and 1870 the fort of Noliar on the present Hissar 
border was for IJissiir or jiart of it was at that 

time claimed as a part of the Bikanlr territory. At 
Nohar the coromony of investing Bao BaldihBvar Singh with the office of 

dlwan took place. The Maharaja placed the 
“ tilaii on Bakhtjiwar Singli’s forehead 'with h& ' 
own hand, and remarked .that .his family'Avas .a';, 
adds tlnit Maharaja Sur Bingli in Sambat 1680 
had in like manner i^iaccd the tilak ” on the forcliead of BakhiiUvar Singh’s ' 
ancestor, and Maialriija Sarup Singli at Laliiura in the Daklian laid in Ba-mhat 
1756 given the “ i iko ” or ‘‘ tilak” to i\lahta Miikiind Rai of tlio same fandly, 
the im|)ortanccof winch the kiyaut writer is interested in making the most of. 

At this period, althuugl'i tiie emperors vvoro unable to comixd the personal 
attendance of chiefs, Bikanir had not thrown off 
Hnc iiiipoual by Dchii >.m« \q Dehli, as appears from the fact of a 

lino having boon imposed and iiostagcs for its iiay- 
iramt having been taken in consoiiuence of the I^Iaharaja’s failure to ccimc to 
the Emperor on the hitler’s visiting Sirsa, A messenger from Delhi came to 
demand the money and actually olitainod lis. 7,000. 

Ifrorn Jodhpur envoys came to ask for])ecuniary assistance, as in consa- 
i|uonce of the late war the state was in groat 
difficulty, Gaj Biugh sent Rs. 50,000, mmirking 
that ii Jodhpur wanted him as well as money, he was ready to sacriffee himself. 

In Samliaf.' 1816 the Miiharajjl at Bidasar organised operations for work- 
ing tlio copper mine before-montionod as discover- 
ed in that nciglibourhood, and ho took the oppor- 
iiinity of imposing a taxor ‘Mmchh’* on the Bldawats ; and his assistance 
, being again required in Jodhpur, he wont to 
C:jaj Smgti goes to Marwar MarwAr, tomnoet Bijal Singh, to whom 

he induced Zorawar Singh, the refractory thiikur 
The *'My4nt” here gives an account of Bijai 
thikurs, which diff'ers somewhat from Colonel 
Tods, but it is not necessary that I should detail it, as it belongs to Jodhpffr 
hiht().vy. I have likewise left unnoticed several domestic occurrences of this 
time recorded in the ‘‘ kiyant” which have no particular intoroBt. 

In Bamhat 1817 ihc Mahajan estate, which liad bcoii “kiullisa'’^ for two 
years after the deatJi of Bhhn Singh, was divided 


poror. 


Muiiey givon to ,Toclh|nir. 


Tax Impo^scd on, BkUUvats. 


again. 

of Kiusar, to do homage, 
Singh’s quarrels with his 


of l\Iahajan estates, 
where ihc Maluirajtl encamped, 


between two mombors of tlje family. At Ohffnh 


Nawal Singh Shokhitwat visited him and 

. Nawal Siugh and envoy ' mdeed, ho^ « 0 em 8 

a tiw visit the Hahdrf# at axorciBOcl muoji mffucBce m Bikamr for 

ikL , yaap.," , A^- Churff also an envoy amved from 

■' ’ GhAl&m Sh&h of Latti in Siaclh to arrange an 

' » Called ".akha,” (a potttl). - ; ,v - . . .. 


cxcliango of turbans between the Mian’s son and Eaj Singh, son of Gaj 
Singin It appears that Gaj Singh and the Mian had previously exchanged 
turbans, as also had their respective lathers in Samhat 1798. 

The Bhattis and Johiyas to the north were troublesome in 1816 and 1817. 

Hassan Muhammad, a Bhati leader, took Bhatner, 
Bhattis and Johlyas agg res- ]3^ti soon yielded. One Baud seized Anupgarh, 
SI VO in the north ; they arc Maharaja sent a force, accompanied by a 

checked by Bikamr troops, aided - t n ► • i. 

by a Jodhpur and Latti con- contingent from Jodhpur, against the aggressors. 

tingent. , Mian Ghhlam of Latti above-mentioned likewise 

gave aid. 

Anupgarh was soon recovered, and Alaujgarh was also taken by assault. 
A Johiya of rank, Hanyo by name, was taken prisoner and brought to Bikamr, 
where the Maharaja treated him with distinction and gave him the Jaimalsai 
estate, but he was compelled to reside at Bikanir until some time after, when 
the Johiyas began to accept service. 

In Bambat 1818 the Pdgal Eao for murdering his “kdmdar” was ousted 
in favor of his son, who however had to pay 
KigalandBawatortUkurs •< peghkash ” for it, and in Sambat 1819 the Maha- 
ra^a took the lield against the Eawat ot Kawatsar, 
whom he compelled to restore the goods he had 
plundered and to pay a “ peshkash 

In Bhadon Sambat 1820 the Mali t a Bhakhtawar Singh was removed 
from the diwani, which on the Janam Ashtiih 


Changes of ofiicials. 


was conferred on Sahmal Chand, Bardiya. 


At this time it was discovered that the Baud Putras were Ijiiilding a 
town at Bullar (not far from Anupgarh), and that one Ikhtiyar Khan of the 
same tribe had surprised Nohar Kot in Jaisalmir. Accordingly Sah Mul 
Ohand and the Thdkur of Sandwa, Bhiraj Singh, were sent with 10,000 men to 
Aniipgarh, where the B‘Aiicl Putras and Johiyas with them came to negotitate. 
The Bikamr party insisted on the Johiyas evacuating Bullar, which the latter 
held and which they begged they might be allowed to retain under patta ” or 
lease from the Bikamr darbar, and on condition that they paid peshkash " 

and did service ; the discussion became warm, and 
mthclrew and resolved to 
meet with a rovorso. light. The darbar lorce despising its loe, which 

was but 3,000 strong, was careless, and when early 
the next morning the Johiyas fell upon them, they had to fly into the fort 
with the loss of their leader Bhiraj Singh and others, who fell lighting, 
besides some killed Hying. Their camp was plundered, and the Johiyas re- 
sumed the negotiations, dwelling on the moderation of their former proposals 
which they renewed. Sah Mul Ohand presented a riding horse to the leading 
Johiya, had an interview with him, and accepted his terms. 

In Sambat 1821 the cocoanut of betrothal was sent on the part of 
, ,, , . Gaj Singh’s daughter to the son of Mklho Singh 

od'St'a of jSS ■ of Jaipur. This year the Sringot thdkurs and 

others w^ere disorderly, and had only half sulimittod 
Sringot thiikurs rosenb tho when the execution of a refugee murderer whom 
execution of a murdci'cr. they had surrendered to the darbar excited their 

anger and they again rose. The Johiyas at Bullar, 
however, behaved better, for they this year sent a 
nazar of Es. 9,000 and bogged and received forgiveness for what had occurred 
the year before. 


Johiyas bcluiYc better. 
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liabhtjiwiir 
Chand. 


In Sambat 1822, through the intervention of a Parihar and a parohit, 
Purchayc oi ofUccs by Kilo the Mahta Bao Bakhtawar Bingh ol^tained the 
Siugh add* Mdi diwangi on payment of a iakii of rupees, and the 
unsuccessful Miii Chand on presenting a na 2 ;ar of 
Bs. 2,000 received instead the “rnandi” or administration of the customs on 
goods brought to the city market. This year the Maharaja determined to build 

a town in memory of bis son Eaj Singh, who had 
died, and the site of Bajgarh was fixed oh by Cxaj 
Singh himself, wdio visited the spot. Idie W^ 
Eajputs came to plunder in the neigiibourhood of 
Bukarkho, and a thakur was fined Es. 2,000 for harbouring them. 

About this time a messenger from Eajh Madho Singh of Jaipur brought 
new of the alliance at Pokhar between the Jdts 
Coidcrit bcfc\^eeii Bijai Singh of Jodhpiir, and of Madho 

Singh s intention to fight them it they passed 
through his territory. At the same time tvord from Bijai Singh to the same 
effect arrived. Gaj Singh rejilied to Bijai Singh, who urged him to join the 

alliance, that he was surprised at his having entered 


State of Kiijgarh determined. 


Piuiiderery. 


Gaj Singh inclined to favor 


Jaipiir 


on so important a war without consulting him, 


Battle of iUaond4. 


his friend, and that he meant to act in concert 
with Madho Singh for once, but would nevertheless not neglect the interests 
of Bijai Singh. 

In Sambat 1823 Gaj Singh was again at Chdrii (encamping near the' 
Sigro ^Yell), apparently on his w^ay to Jaipur, wdiero 
Madho Singh besought him to hasten to his aid. 
There news of the great battle between the Kachhwahds and Jats, and the 
defeat of the latter at iMaonda, arrived, and Bijai Singh renew^ed his entreaties 
that Gaj Singh would join him. Madho Singh too repeated his, and sent a 
Bengali, one Kishen Datt, with a present of Es. 21,000 and some fighting 
bufi’alocs and deer to press the points Gaj Singh, how’ever, hesitated until 
. . , Phagan 14th, when news of Madho Singh’s death 

Death of the Jaipur chief. and then sending a re-assuring message to 

Gaj Singh agaiuinJodhpiir. sent ofi for Jodhpfir, He visited his 

friend the Kiiisar thakur (whom he had reconciled 
with his chief) en route, and met Bijai Singh at Mertia, but soon returned to 
Bfkanir. 

In Sambat 1825 Kamr-ul-din Johiyd was commissioned by the Mahdraja 
Av. to retake Sirs4 and Fatiabad, A “nagiir4” and 

Sirsa and Patidbdd. nishan (kettle-drum and banner) in addition 

to the usual saropilos ” w^ere conferred upon him 
TV Jaipur Eiljd dai’bdr, and with him was associated Mahta Jet 

Gat^iwh^^ daughter of 65:i>edition was successful. The same 

° * year the young Eaja Pirthi Singh of Jaipur came 

to Bikanir to be married to Gaj Singh’s grand-daughter, Sardar Kaur. 
On the part of Jaipfir Ivishan Das Ojh4 came to Bikanir to arrange matters, 
and Eao BakhtiUvar Singh was sent to Jaipfir. He went via Ilishangarh, 
where he arranged another marriage, and wdiere, the Maharaja is said to have 
treated him with great honor, advancing, four paces to receive him. At 
Jaipur he likewise is stated to have met with much attention, the details of 
which I will omit. Apprehensions at Jaipur w^ere entertained that the Jaipiir 
“ jidn ” or marriage, party w'ould find a, deficiency of water in Bikanir. But 
{he arrangements \vere so good that, tho, Jaipur people found to their 
astonishment unlimited supplies in the villages they passed* Mah4ra]4 Gaj 
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Singh came to Devi Sagar tank, a kos from Bikanir, to meet the party, which 
Pai-tab Singli of ^Miiohed the encamped at the Andp Sagar tank. The principal 
cdiiof thaimr wththc nm’riage thakur with the youiig Baja was the famous 

Partab Singh of Mdicheri, the founder of the 
Alwar State, who had recently distinguished himself in the great battle of 
Maonda. 

The importance attached to the most trivial incidents on these occasions 
is illustrated by the fact of the ** kiy ant’s recording that on the customary 
visit to the temides, Pirthi Singh, who was a child of ten years old, fell asleep 
in the Maharaja’s lap and broke his pearl necklace. Gaj Singh, instructed by 
two Brahmans, performed the ^ usual marriage ceremony, and he himself 
composed the song (banra) sung in honor of the bridegroom, which song is 
still sung in Biktoir. 

The bride’s dowry consisted of 1 elephant, 20 horses, 6 raths orna- 
ments worth a lakh of rupees, and clothes in proportion. The whole cost of 
the marriage was four lakhs. As representing the family of the bride’s mother, 
Nawal Singh Shekhawat gave wedding presents to the value of Bs. 50,000 ; 
Bs, 4,000 were presented by the Champd.wats of Jodhpur, and Es. 2,600 by 
lliBhangaiii. Among the guests was Mi4n Ghulam of Latti and Zorawar 
Singh of Kiiisar both of whom have been already mentioned. Charans 
received from Gaj Singh a lakh of rupees (tidg), and Bs. 30,000 were distri- 
buted by Jaipur. The bride unfortunataly died shortly after the marriage, 
when Gaj Singh was at Nathdw^ra. 

After the marriage Bijai Singh of Jodhpur invited Gaj Singh to ac- 

Gaj Singh meete Bijai Singh company him to Nathdwfira, the famous temple of 
of Jodhpur and the chiefs of Sri Krishn." The question of the pargana of 
Kishangarh at Godwiir taken by Jodhpur from Mewar was then 
^ under discussion, and as the Bana of Mewar 

expected to benefit by the mediation of Gaj Singh, he too urged him to 
come. After consulting Karniji the Mahdr4j4 set off to Ndthdwara, where, 
anxious to influence the affairs of Mew4r, he remained four months. With 
him wore the chiefs of Jodhpur and Kishangarh, and each of them presented 
Bs, 4,000 to the shrine. , Whilst there Gaj Singh had many discussions on 
religion and history with the gosdin and Bijai Singh, whom he astonished by 
his learning. The gosain related to him the origin of Baiba Ach4raj, the 
founder of the sect , of which N4thdwar4 is the chief temple. B4na Arslji 
from Udepdr joined the chiefs at Ndthdwdrd. The Bana begged Gaj Singh 
to help him to arrange his difficulties with his nobles and Bijai Singh. Gaj 
Singh did his best to get Bijai to act in concert with him, but Bijai did not 
wish the anarchy which then prevailed in Mewar to cease, as it strengthened 
his hold on Godwar and both the Bana and the Kishangarh chief told Gaj Singh 

Negotiations about Goa^y.U•. 

and .expense by remaining at ISathdwara in hopes 
of prevailing with the Jodhpur chief. Gaj Singh was convinced of the truth 
of this, but he resolved on a last effort to induce Bijai Singh to give up 
Godwar, and with that object he arranged to visit the temple with him, where 
the Biina })y previous agreement also came. Gaj Singh on meeting Bijai in 
the presence of the Bana again urged him to restore Godwar, and when lie 
failed the gosain of the temple told Bijai that it was the command (agya) 

* Though not mentioned in the “ Idyilnt, it appeiirs from Tod that the occasion was the 
groat “Anakuta” festival. For some remarks on the meeting of theE^ids and their offerings, 
vide Tod, VoL I, page 547. 
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of tbe deity that he should comply. The Jodhpiir chief thus pressed, turned 
to his followers and said : “ Weil, the must have your pargana;” where- 
upon Zorawar Singh of Kidsar, always forward, and perhaps perceiving that his 
master wanted support, exclaimed : Hear ye nobles of Marwar, Godwar is 

not Bijai Singh’s to give; he is indeed lord of the Rathors (panch 
Rathoran-ka-dliani), but not of the land ; that you must get from us, and 
we will die before we part with it, and you will die before you get it.” This 
speech settled the matter and the chiefs parted. Gaj Singh now pmposed 
. r.. ‘ V i .1 i. SO home, but before leaving he did both to the 

MewdraMMS" ° Bijai: Singh a good turn. The former 

asked him for assistance in paying the tribute 
(vozini) due to the Marhattas, and Gaj Singh with a civil speech gave him 
Es. 10,000. Bijai Singh was embarrassed by the outlaw Th^kiir of Eiya 
who wasted the country, but whom Gaj Singh on pledging his safety, 
induced to come to his master. On the Maharaja’s farewell visit to tbe 
gos‘cUn of Nathdwdra, the latter fastened on his head a turban (“ chlro ”), and 

Farewell visit to tlie gosdin. ^ (‘>aropdo ”) blessed by 

having been put on the image, and addressed 
him saying : “ There is great reward in devotion (‘ bhagat bhao in religious 

disposition C dharm nashtsi’), and in liberality Cuddr chit’).” He exhorted 
Gaj Singh to be observant of the service of Vishnu, blessed him, and told him 
to give the Brtlhinans of the temple the same amount of money (“ dakhnii”) 
which the Eao of Kotah had given, and added that his blessing on Gaj 
Singh would have effect for generations. Gaj Singh after marrying a 
Sesodi4 lady at Amet returned home accompanied by the turbulent Thakur 

Plunderers in Blkdnfr. of Eiyan, for whose safety he had made himself 
responsible. Plundering wa.s as usual rife in 
Blkdnir. The Etlwatsar Tli^kur, confined for plundering, liad escaped and 
returned to his former ways. A darb^r force under Mahta Bakhtawar Singh 
readily took Tekhrd., the stronghold of the robbers, all of whom to tlie number 
of 60 w'ere put to the sword. The same force exacted peshkash from the 
MtUdots of Baru. 

In Sambat 1830 tbe Bhatis again revolted but yielded to force, Hassan 
Khd.n paying Es. 40,000 and engaging that half 
the rent of his lands should be annually sent to 

the darb^r. 

In Sambat 1832 RfLj Singh, the Mah4r4j4’s eldest surviving son, instigated 

EebolUon of Gaj Singh’s eldest^/ Ef o MabtA BakhUwar Singh rebelled, and for 
son Rdj Singh. years of his lather s lire gave much 

trouble. The EdiO had a difference with his sons 
and their mother, and by way of mortifying the latter refused to allow her to 
take part'*' in the opining ceremony (*‘pritishta”) which was to follow tlie com- 
pletion of a public well which he had built. Her sons, much offended, induced 
the Mahdraja to insist on the Rao’s associating his wife with him. at the cere- 
mony, and this pressure Bakhtawar Singh resented, so that lie intrigued 
against the chief. He did not openly join Kan war Raj Singh, who was 
supported by Nawal Singh Shekhawat, a Bhati “ faujdar,” a Charan, a Bid4- 
wat, and the Th4kur of Chiirfi, Hari Singh. All of these soon abandoned the 
Kanwar except Hari Singh, who accompanied the Kanwar to the sanctuary 
of Deshnuk, where E4j Singh remained in secuidty for five years, 

•"On occasions of this kind the hencfactor*s wife should he attached to him hy a hand 
Gghatjori”), otherwise the act of charity loses much of its virtue, ^ ,, , , , 


Ehati's chastised. 



In Sainbat 183 G Eiio Bakhtawar Singh died (probably be poisoned), 
Death of Rao BakhUwai* and was succeeded in ofSce by Maht a Santp Singh. 
Sfngh; Samp Singh, liii^Rueccs- Sarup Singh had an enemy in one Siimvant Singh 

Mahesri, a Kotharl, who told the Maliaraja that tlie 
Mahta sent secret reports of matters at Bikfoir to EAj Singh, at Deshnnk. 
This reached the ears of Bdj Singh, who contradicted it, and tlienceforth 
xdanned the destruction of S^imvant Singh. One evening the Kothjiri was 
riding on a camel' from the x)alace to his home in the city accompanied by 
a Mdli, one Bhani, when horsemen attacked him. He urged on the camel, 
but at the city gate a horseman brought down the camel with a sw’ord-ciit, 
. and alighting killed both the Kotharl and M41i. 

He then cut off the Kothd/rl’s head and, mounting 
behind a comrade, — for his owm horse had galloped off to the darbAr stable, — 
they returned to Deshnuk. 

The Maharaja thought Siinwant had met with his deserts, but he pitied tlie 
nniili, and the “ chhatri known as the Stowant Bhdni was built to their 
memory. In Sambat 1838 KanwarRaj Singh went to- Jodhpfir, where he 
was well received by Bijai Singh, with whom however Gaj Singh took care 
to remain on the best of terms. The following is an instance of Gaj Singh's 
friendliness to Bijai Singh. 

It will be remembered that in Suj^n Singh's time the Sdnkla kiiladar 
. of Bikjinir, the descendant of Napa, the seer, had 
Bakht Singh Dhiraj," and 
‘ planned to betray to him the Bikamr fort. With 

him had been leagued Gordhan Das, parohit, who fled to Ndg'or and received 
two villages from Bakht Singh, and in Bijai Singh’s time the command of 
the N^gor fort. He now proposed to betray Nagor and its 555 villages 
to Gaj Singh if his old offences were pardoned. His petition Gaj Singh sent 
to Bijai Singh, advising him to ha%"e nothing to do with such men ; where- 
upon Bijai Singh sent for Gordhan Dils, taxed him wdth treachery, and on 
his denial produced his “ arzi ” to Gaj Singh. However, he spared his life 
in consideration of his services in Bakht Singh’s time. In Sambat 1842 
the jaleb kot was finished and same year Rdj Singh returned to 
Blk4nlr, Bijai Singh having made himself responsible for his safety. He 
_ , ^ . .r... attended by Jodhpur employes. Gaj Singh 

Singh. ^ received him cordially, but induced bis other sons, 

Sart4n, Ajab, and Mokam, to seize their brother 
as he was coming up a passage (nal) from a temple, and he was then 
made a prisoner. The Jodhpur attendants were violent and threatened to 
I * j 1 . fight, but they received directions from Jodhpur to 
Bons’ti S^thof7 bro^oi auietly, as the father was at liberty to 

Singh. do what he liked with the son. Raj Singh at 

this time was very ill, and a physician (h41dm) 
from Dehli was summoned to attend on him. 

The }i41dm caused the Kanwar to spit into a vessel of water, and when 
he saw^ that the phlegm sunk, he said he could do nothing for him, and returned 
immediately to 35ehii. 

The Mahdriiid also fell ill soon after, and feeling his end approaching, he 
Death of Gaj Singh. ^^3 Singh and told him that he had in 

anticipation of hi^ owti death been anxious for his 
return to Blk^nlr. He then enjoined him hot to punish his brothers for what 
had iiappened, and summoning all of his officials, he made them over formally 
to E4j Singh. Gaj Singh died Chet Sta % Stobat 1844 (A.D* 1788)* 
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Bdj SinglL 

Eiij Singb, after the usual interval of twelve had elapsed, took his 
, . seat on the ‘‘ gadi Baisakh Bud 2, Sam bat 1844, 

Aoce^mon ot E:y biugh. ^ ^ ^ 

shoulder to the Khiissa,” or ornamented litter, in which the corpse w’as carried ; 
Imt he was unable to go beyond the fort gate on account of his illness. 
The otlier sons took part in the rites at “Devi kund,” wTiere deceased 

Bikanir Eajas are burnt. But they feared their 
Surat Sill gli excepted, his irom “ Devi kund ” 'went straight 

b.oihe,.llytoJodhpar. tlie 

usual “ dakhna of one rupee a head to Brahmans; but he refrained from 
shaving his moustaches, an omission which showed a want of respect for his 
father. 

Tiie new Eaja was very ill, and left affairs in the hands of his minister, 
Mansukh Neta. “ His heafth got weaker and weaker, and the disease stronger 
and stronger and feeling his end drawing near, he told his brother Sdrafc 
Bingli, -who not having taken part with his father against him, had not fled 
IVom Blkanir with the others, to exact for himself the respect due to the 
occupant of the “ g'adi,’’ thus recognising him as his successor, or at least as 
the guardian of his son, E4]* Singh enjoyed his dignity but ten days, and 
died Baisakli Sud 8, Bambat 1844. Siirat Singh performed the funeral 
ceremonies, and it is remarkalde that a man, one Sangnlm Singh Mandldwat, 
was burnt, that is, became “ sato ” with the Eilja's coipse. Edj Singh left ii 
son six years old name Parish Singh, who survived liis father but a short 
time ; and though the Kiy4nt is silent on the subject, there is little doubt that 
he was murdered by his uncle Sfirat Singh. 

Stlrat Singh, 

Sdrat Singh, son of Gaj Singh, took his seat on the “ gadi Asoj Sud 12, 
V., u'o? . ho- 1 Sambat 1844 (A. D. 1787). He was born in 

c -bu (, uia mg . Bambat, 1822 (A. D. 1785). His mother’s name 

was Phfil Kaur, and her father was B4i Singh Eajfiwat (Kachw4ha). The 
Kiyant is silent regarding his proceedings for three years after his accession, 
Init in Sambat 1847 he is mentioned as exacting Rs. 95,000 from the Thdkur of 
Churu, Es. 20,000 from the Bhdtti Thdknr of E4jpur, and as imnishing the 
Naetas, an Oswdl clan at Nohar, for treason. 

In Sambat 1848 he made Pai44b Mai, Bed, liis “ Kamdar,” and that year 
_ , , reconcilation with the Jodhpur Darbar, which had 

Relations Nvith Jodhpur and brothers, was: 

effected,;, and oongratnlatory presents (tiko) ^Yer 0 
I’eceived from Mahanljii Bijai Singh, who died in Sambat 1850. In Sambat 
1855 an envoy from JaiiaiT came to Bikdnlr, and amicable relations being 
established, a Bikanir official was sent to pay compliments and settle boundary 
disputes. 

In 1856 the ^laharajd, founded Si\ratgarh, near Sodal. In this year 
^ „ the Bhdtis of Bhatner rose, and the Mahar4j4 

marched against them with about 2,000 men, 
the leaders of whom w^ere the Th4kurs ofBiiw^tsar, 
Bukarklio, Jetpur, a Maht^ bani4, a Sikh, a Pathdn, and a Parihdr 
R4jput. He entrenched himself in a “ Dh4l Kot,” or fort of brushwood and 
sand, but pressed by BluUi Z4bit^ Ehto with 7,000 men had to fall 
back to secure supplies. The Bhatis during this operation concealed their 


Jaipur, 
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movements by driving' smne thousands of buffaloes before them. Supplies and 
reinforcements having been obtainecly tlxe Mabiraji- resolved to fight, A 
Deshnub Oliaraii inspired hy Karniji prophesied vnetory, and having sacrificed 
one of the water-carrying buffaloes, the Eathors engaged the Blultis, whom 
they defeated witli great loss. The Mahardija fortified Durnlili, tlie place 
where the action had taken place, and called the stronghold Fatahgarh. It 

was, however, unable to resist the famous George 
* Thomas of Hissdr, who allied with the Bhatis and 

accompanied by the Thakurs of Btila and Magluna in Sikar took it. Soon 
after, however, it was recovered by a sudden assault led by Eawat Bahadur 
Bingli, and others, wlio effected an entrance and compelled tlie garrison to 
submit with grass in their mouths. Thdnas were tlien established at^ Ti})! 
(granted to Bikdnlr by British Government for services in the mutinies) and 
another place. 

In Sambat 1858 the darbdr engaged in a war to obtain the chain of 
forts in the desert on the Multan and Delhi route, 
which chain its owm fort of Anupgarh was one 
■' link. Maujgarh, on the present route between 

Bikdnir and Bhawaipur, had been held by one Khudil Bakhsh Daiidputra, who 
expelled from Maujgarh by his chief Bdxval Khan, fled to the Malnkaja of 
BikAnir, and asked for redress, promising that if restored, Bikanir should he 
left in possession of the strongholds between Aniipgarh and Maujgarh, namely, 
Balar, Pluffro, Mirgarh, Blmgarh, and Alilrod (all marked in Stamford's map of 


Indi;r,,). A force of 25,000 men under AlaJita, Mangni, Rarnji, and otliers pro- 
ceeded iv'd Airi'ipgaih to tite attaek of Balar. The force was not, it would 
seem, accompanied by any thakurs of note. Balar was surrendered on Khiida 
Bakbsh’s promise of safety to the garrison after ten days’ siege. It xyas 
re-named Siogarh and garrisoned. The force then passed on to Plmlro, which 
held out seven days. Tlmnce (Chet Sucl Sambat 1869) to Mirgarh, the siege of 
which lasted fifteen days, and was carried by assault on the sixteenth with a loss 
of 400 men. Miirod was abandoned by the enemy before the Bikanir foi-ce 
could reach it. Maujgarh was likewise vacated by the enemy and placed in the 
hands of Khucl4 Bakhsh. The army iiroceeded thence to the Sutiaj, and after 
plundering it marched upon Bha’walpur. By this time, however, Kliuda Bakhsh 
had become reconciled with B4wal Khdn, wdio agreed to leave him in possession 
of half the territory, and persuaded him to break his connection with the 
“ land sei^iing Edthors so the Bikfinir force was dismissed with two lakhs of 
rupees, partly in cash, and it returned to Bikd,nir. 

In Sambat 1859 the darbar secretly commissioned Eai Singh Tejsiot of 
. village Menilsar, and another Thakur, named Ajit 
Py cjtratagem the fort of Khangarh 
on the Sindh border, which was reputed to contain 
great treasure. The Thakur of Adiini joined them, and the three with a body 
of 300 men left Bikam'r territory under tlie pretence of a quarrel witli the 
darliar, and they began: to make raids into Bikanir from Marwar. From 
thence tliey suddenly went to Khdngarh, where they encamped 1,000 paces 
fror)i the fort, and gave out that they were on their way to the Sindh cliief, to 
whom Khangarh belonged, and that they were the followers of a Alkwk 
Riithor of rank who was known to be on intimate terms with the chief. So 
the fort commandant furnished the party with supplies, and arranged an 
interview with Ajit Singh. Close to the fort gate vrere banias’ shops, where, 
at the time of tlie commandant’s visit to the Bikinir camp, fifty of tlie Bikanir 
party went on pretence of making purichases. 



The corumandcinb sat in darbdr with A jit Singh ; opium was liaiidecl 
round as usual, and sugar called for. At this signal the commandant and his 
people were sot upon and killed, the fifty men at the banias' shops rushed in to 
scciu-o the fort gate, and v^'ore rapidly supported by Ajit Singh and the rest, 
whose horses stood ready saddled. The fort was rapidly secured, and a 
BI[vani.r official ifiaced in command. However, no portion of the treasure 
wliich was said to be concealed under a tank-in the fort, and which was believed 
to amount to 11,000 gold mohurs, was obtained by the darbar. 

In Sainbat 1361 a Bikanir force, 4,000 strong, under one Eana Amar 
' Chand, besieged Bhatner, On Mangsir Bud 2nd it 
miumarli. took possession o I a tank OI water close to the 

town, and made a fortified post, but an attempt to 
carry tlie fort by escalade failed. The fort was then closely invested, 500 
cavalry, daily relieved, patrolled round it to prevent the entry of supplies, and 
the garrison was reduced to such straits that it had to eat crows. At length 
Zabita Khan, Baisakh Bud 4, Sambat 1862, surrendered the fort on being per- 
mitted to retire from it with the garrison unmolested. The siege had thus 
lasted live months and twb days. It was re-named Haniunangarh, and to 
the present day all Bhatis are prohibited from entering it. The successful 
commander, Amar Cliand, received a piilki and was made minister of 
liikanir. 

In Samliat 1862 tlio darbar for the first time levied customs dues at 


Bicklwats object to tlic levy of 
customs dues. 


,, Bldasar, whereupon several Bida^vat thakurs went 


to Jodhpur, and proposed to transfer their alle- 
giance finm Bikanir to Marwar, as their present 
chief trenched on their rights. Mahanija Bhim Singh of Jodhpur declared 
their complaint just, and prepared to comply with their request for support. 
The Bikanir party maintained that the Eidawats had no special rights, as 
Ih'dii, though he first held Dronpur independently of Bika, lost it and only 
recovered it by the interposition of his brother, who thus obtained full sov- 
ereignty over if. Maliarajd Bhim Singh, when he began to meditato this 
wrong to Bikanir, the protected of Kaniiji, was taken ill and died of a 
tumour. 

The Ki-]^-ant then enters on the circumstance>s which led the Mahdraja of 
..r V . Tvx, 1 Bikanir to ally himself with Jaipur in support of the 

of Jodlipiu*. claims OI Dhonkal Smgh to the Jodhpur gadi, 

which Man Singh held possession of. Man Singh 
oiTored in exchange for Surat Singh's support eighty -four villages of Philodl on 
the Bikanir border which Maharajd Ajit Singh had taken from Bikanir, but 
Jaipur guaranteed their restoration likewise, and the Jaipur alliance being 
preferred, a Bikanir force, 8,000 strong, occupied Philodi. Maliarajd Surat 
Singh tlicn proceeded via Sikar to join Maharaja Jagat Singh of Jaipur. 
I omit the detail of their meetings. The Jaipur force was 200,000 and the 
Bikfinir 80,000. They marched together into Mdrwdr, and near Kuchdwan, 
after fruitless negotiations with Man Singh, a liattle was fought, in which Man 
Singh was defeated, and with a few supporters fell back on Jodhpur, which was 

taken by the allies and plundered for twenty-four 
‘ hours., Man Singh held out in the fort, and the 

, Bikdnir trqops planted a battery which played on it 
from the Guldb Sdgar, on which side it was then undefended liy a curtain (Jhalo). 
On the remonstrance of a Earn the fire oh the battery ivas not directed upon 
the palace. The siege continued seven months. At length, on the safe 
conduct of Sihat Singh, ]\Ian Singh sent his principal sardars to treat for the 
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surrender of the fort, but as the sardars %Tould not agree to place tlie state 
under eJaipur during the minority of Dhonkal Singh, and as Surat- Singh 
refused to solve the difficulty by sanctioning the murder of the sarddrs, 
nothing could be arranged, and the siege was abandoned by the chieis of 
Jaipur and Bikanir, who went home, leaving Jodhpur to settle its on quarrels. 
It is not necessary to transcribe from the Kiyant the detail of tlie atrocities 
^ . which followed, and which resulted in Bikanir 's 

° ^ ^"^^^^Sibandoning the Marwar territory which it held, 

and the march into Bikdnir of 80,000 men under 
Man Singh, Sambat 1865. A force from Sindh, too, joined the Jodhpur 
army, and a body of marauders headed by a Musalman, invaded Bil^anir from 
Siiekhawati. The invaders were not unopposed. In Philodi Parohit Gianji 
gained a success, and by his skill and courage Amar Chand, the conqueror of 
Bhatner, with some thakurs, checked the advance of the main Marw*ar army 
at the frontier, and then retreated leisurely on Bikanir. 

The subsequent siege of Bikanir fort was very feeble, the Jodhpur 
commander, Indraj, in possession of Gajner, was one of the sardars whom 
Maharaja Surat Singh had refused to see murdered when they came to 
treat during the late siege of the Jodhpur fort, ,and feeling grateful to 
the Maharilja, he maintained a correspondence with him. He was super- 
seded for his apathy by one Kalian Mai, wdio in passing through Deshr.iik 
insulted Karnijf, telling her to make haste and save Bikanir. Consequently 


Kalian Mai, before ho had relieved Indraj was taken prisoner by the enter- 
prising Amar Chand, togetlier with a Deshnuk Seth,” Sadal Da-da, of 
Deshnuk, who after a quarrel with the Bikanir Darbiir was taking bis 
family and property to Jodhpur. Kalian Mai had to put grass in his mouth, 
but he was generously released by the Maharaja, and returned disgraced to 
his master, who did not remove Indraj from his command. A proposal made 
by a thtor to call in Bhatis and Johiyas to drive oh the Jodhpur army 
was rejected, and terms were made with Jodhpur by which Bikanir surrender- 
ed the Philodi villages and the Daudputra forts taken in Sambat 1858-59, and 
paid an indemnity of Rs. 300,000. Whilst the Jodhpuris were before Bikanir, 
Passage of Mr. Elphinsliono Mr, Elphinstone, the British envoy on his way to 
through Bfkdmr, cn route to Kabul, passed through Bikanir. The ‘‘kiyant” 

gives a list of his party, and mentions that he was 
treated wdth great deferonce by the Maharaja, wdio, Mr. Elphinstone states, 
offered him the keys of the fort in token of his subordination to the British 
Government. 

In Sambats 1866, 1867, 1869 and 1870, Amar Chand was prominent in 
punishing refractory thakurs. He realised a heavy fine one the Thaktir of 
Saranba, and his brother-in-law plundered Siu'ajgarh in Siiekhawati. lie took 

Services of Amar Chaud. Prisoner Eatm Singh Bidawafc of Momlh^rr uho 
was strangled by order oi the darbar. Ho killed 
all but one of a garrison of more than 300 Bhatis at Dhirdan near Bhatner. 
He took prisoner after guaranteeing their safety Partab Singh wdio had been 
ousted from Bukarkho, NMiar Singh of Sidmukh, Por Singh of Bluklhrdn,— all 
Thakurs of note; and notwithstanding a sacred promise to the contrary, the 
Murders. darbd,r put all to death at Bikanir, — an act con- 

sidered unjustifiable,— and the public condemnation 
of it .was expressed and rendered i>ermanent by a rhyme (Doha). Amar 
Chand’s services were much appreciated by, Surat Singh, who accepted an 
entertainmont at Amar Ghand’s housor where Ihero wore sixty kinds of sw'eet- 
meat. y''' 


(.my 


In Sainbat 1870 the two cheifs of Bikanir and Jodhpur became friends, 
a Gurii, Aishji by name, having acted as peacc- 
ri 'lodlipur. The between them. Silrat Bingh agreed to 

.-no h mccu meet Man Singh at Nagor, and on his way visited 

Karniji's temple, Avaiking on foot through the surrounding wood. 

At Nagor a difficulty occurred, owing to Man Singh’s objecting to meet 
Siirat Singh on terms oi perfect equality. At length Aishji overcame the 

difficulty by arranging that the Maharajas should 
1 thtuciilties about them sit on a cushioip which was to bo 

^0^^ go^ o\ei. occupied by the “ Gdrii ” alone, while the chiefs sat 

on a carpet (galicha). Another sacred character having to occupy a seat lower 
than the Maharaja, vindicated his dignity by tying up his head during the darbar. 
The Giini exhorted the chiefs to brotherly kindness, and caused them to eat 
togetiier. An interview between the Maharaja and Bao Raja Lachhinan Singh 
of Slkar occurred the sanze year at Eatangarh. The fort of Dipalsar was 
destroyed, and its gates sent to Karnijf s temple at Deshnuk, 

In Bhadon, Sambat 1871, Amar Chand was sent to attack Chiiru, the 

, , , T rn Thakur of which, Seoji Singh, \vas refractory. 

Amar Chand takes Churu. i t t t h i. i- an 

The tort was blockaded, and an attempt irom bzkar 

to throw' in supplies failed, the convoy almost eiftirely falling into Amar Chand’s 
Izancls. When the attack had continued for many weeks, the Thakur died," 
and shortly after Mangsir Sambat 1871 Chiiru surrendered and Seoji Singh’s 
successor having obtained Abhai Singh of Khetri’s guarantee of safety was 
enabled to go to Jodlipur. The Malniraj a bestowed on Amar Chand the title 
of Baow'ai with saropao,” elephant, &c,, and then came in person to Chiiru 
and resided in the captured fort. Amar Chand’s services were now' at an end. 
He w’as first lined a lakh of rupees, and early in Sambat 1872 arrested on a 
cl largo of intriguing with Nawab Amir Khan, the Pindarl leader. His ac- 
cusers W'oro a Parihar, a “ Khaw^as,” the Kotw'al, and the Khetri vakil. 

Though the charge wvas false and Amar Chand 
really a devoted servant of his chief, and though 
the Khetri Baja interceded for him and he w^as ready 
to pay a fine of Es. 3,00,000, bis enemies prevailed, and he w^as put to death. 

A long chapter of Maiwvar history then follows in the kiyant, recording, 
amongst otlier incidents, the murder of the two Marsvar friends of Bikanir, 
Indraj and Giird Aishji or DeonathjL 

In Sambat 1872 Pirthwi Singh, Tha^^^ Chiiru, assisted by Sbe- 
_ . khawats, attemped the recovery of his patrimony ; 

and a formidable rebellion led by the Thakiirs of 
Bahadran,Dadrewa, Nimba, JBSsana,Bihvatsar, and 
Birkall broke out, Johiyas and Bhatls aided it, and support from Sindh and 
Sikar lenfe to it. The Bikanir minister, Abhai Singh, wdio had just succeeded 
one Bhomji as diw^an, levied Es. 20,000 from Bawatsar and attacked Bahadran, 
the Tliakur of wliich called in the Sikhs, and their dominion was established 
at Bahadran. Pirthwn' Singh’s attack on Churu failed, and he retreated, leaving 
his dead on the Held ; ])ut a sudden assault on Eatangarh was successful, and 
the darbar’s killadar wiis killed. 

In Sambat 1873, Amir Khan Pindari invaded Bikanir as far as Ohapar 
1 . .in Bidihvatl; but the Bidaw^ats carried off his 

Shokhawati. The raids of the malcontent thakurs 
* He is said to have killed himself by swallowing a diamond. 


Cruel execution of Amar 
Chand. 


allied \vith. Pindaris were renewed, and several took forcible possession of 
tiicir estates. Amir Khan again entered the country, but a pestilence caused 
him to return to Siiekhawati, where he levied a lakh of rupees from the 
Shekbclwats. 

In Churii were 600 gosains in the darbar service, who agreed to give up 
the town to one of the rebel thakurs and a Pindari force, on promise of Es. 4,000 
and a village in free grant. The town was accordingly entered, but theBikanir 
ojfhcer, Megh Eaj, refused to surrender, and %vas killed in the market place, 
fighting bravely. The fort was bombarded and surrendered in four days, Katik 
Sud 15, Sambat 1874. 

The insurrection had become so serious that the Maharaja resolved to ask 
for British aid, and accordingly he sent a vakil, 
Treaty with the British Gov- Kasu, to Delhi, who negotiated a treaty with 
cinnicir . British Eesident, Mr. Charles Metcalf. An 

incorrect translation of the treaty is given in the kiyant, according to which 
it was particularly provided that the British Government was to have nothing 
to do with the “ sardars ” or thakurs. 

After the treaty had been concluded, British troops of the three arms 
, entered Bikanir under General Alner. They occu- 
P'atiabdd and Hissar, and marched upon 
' ^ Sidmiikh, which held out for ten days. The Euro- 

pean regiment with the force then returned to Hissar, and the native troops 
alone took Jessano and Birkhali. Daclrewa resisted for twelve day's. Cliiiru, 
approached via Sirsalo and Balerogrijairi, was then attacked, and held out for 
a month. Sulkanid and Niinba were occupied by the British force, and Jetb 
Singh Biddwat was ousted from Sfijdngarh. Bdhadran, which the Sikhs had 
retained, was, as before related, taken possession of by the English, who soon 

. . made over the fort to the darbar, but retained the 

possess® ofBttMZ jonulmo, 

British force, which amounted to Es. 75, 525 were 
paid. The forts taken by the British and made over to the Bikanir darbar 
were twelve in all. 

In Sambat 1877, the Maharaja's eldest son Eaian Singh, his brother Moti 
Singh, the Eawal of Jaisalmir, and his relation 
Mokam Singh, all married Me^var princesses at 
Udopur. The details I omit. 

In Sambat 1878, Jawanji Maldot of Baru was killed resisting the darbar, 
and his estate confiscated. 

In Sambat 1870 the Jaipur Maharaja sent a thakur to ask in marriage a 
Bikanir princess, and the opportunity was taken by Sdrat Singh to intercede 
in behalf of Jellai and for those whom the murderer Sham Singh of Busao had 
robbed. 

A discusBion at this time was going on regarding the villages of Tibi, 
Tlio Tibi villages. which Bikanir claimed as part of Bhatner, but 

which the British Government had bestowed on old 
soldiers. Bikanir argued that it had a fair claim to Sirsa and to Fatiabad, 
but waived this. Its right, how- ever, to the Tibi villages was, it urged, un- 
doubted. However, they w’ere not given up to Bikanir, and the supposed 
injustice of the decision is enlarged on in the kiyant, and the subject repeatedly 
recurred to. ^ ^ 

^ These villages were in part bestowed on Bikinir in 1861, for services during the mutinies 
of 1857, ■ 


Marriages. 
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Boundarv cases. 


Maharaja’s piety. 


In Sambat 1881, the Thakiir of Dadrewa and tbe Saledis established 

^ ^ ^ tliein selves at Bahai within British tem 

on BriUsirbord^n’^^^ Ousted by a British force, which pursued 

the marauders, who took refuge in Tarious Eikanir 
forts, eight of which were destroyed by the darbd.r. 

In Sambat 1884, Abir Cliand, as vakil on behalf of the Arahiiraja, was 

Govomor General’s darbAr. Meerut to be present at Lord Amherst’s 

darbaiv A great nazar irom Bikamr was pre- 
sented, and “khiiat *’ received, the detail of which is given in full. 

In January A.I). 1828, Mr. Edward Trevelyan was sent to settle tlie 
claims of Bikanir to the Tibi villages, and to forty 
villages adjoining Baliadraii, which is called the 
Beniwal pargana, as belonging chiefly to Jfe of that clan. 

The decisions were unfavourable in both eases. 

Mahdraja- Si\rat Bingh's piety, as exhibited in his liberality to Brahmans, 
is dwelt upon. “ They came from ail parts, for the 
Mah^rajd/’s fame spread to all parts, even to the sea. 
The old memory of it is still new green and full, and wnll last for ages.’’ He 
gave a canopy which cost Bs. 10,000 to Karniji at Desbmik, and regulated her 
worship, fixing the 14th day of the light half of the months Bluidon, Asoj, and 
Chet for the grand “ puja,” and the 14th of the other months for the minor 
“pfijd,” and he conferred benefits on the descendants of Karniji. “An 
Emperor could not attain to the Mahariljd’s grandeur.” 

The Maharaja’s ofiicials were Nand Lai, the store-keeper, and Sultan Chand, 

Tlie MahdnljA’s officials. On’oner, both in high favor, ^leir hospitality to 

pilgrims was sucli that it may be said that biiitan 
Chand w^as fit to be an Emperor’s steward ; ” and notwitlistanding this bounty, 
he paid hikhs to the darbitr, which fined him for speculation, Abir Chand was 
tlie valdl with the Eesident at Delhi. One Mfii Chand and ZAWm Chand 
Koehar, Achdraj Parsotam of the Hazuris and Gianji of the Parihdrs (de- 
scendants of Bela) were in higli favor. The judicial officers were Partab Mai, 
Mabta Bishaii Singh, Abhai Singh, Hukam Chand, Lakhmi Chand. 

Mahardija Surat Singh died Chet Sfid 9, Sambat 1884. His eldest son, 

Death of Sxxrafc Singh. Eatan Singh, performed the funeral ceremonies. 

Raimi Singh, 

The kiydnt from this point becomes more tediously minute than before 

Accession o! Batan Singh, f M events, and I shall not attempt to 

do more than give a brief abstract of it. 

Eatan Singh took his seat on the “gadi” Baisakh Biid fi, Sambat 1886. 
The “tilak” was, as xisual, first placed on the Maharajd’s forehead by the 

PI. 1 o'f-UA’i-UMV hedi^d of the Goddrd Jdts, and after\vards by the 

‘ Thdkursof Mahdjan, Edwatsar, Bidasar, Bukarkho, 

Jessano, Bdi, and Gopaipuni in succession. 

Soon after the Mahardjd’s accession, Bhdtls from Jaisalmir carried off a 
-D. . 7 ,. number of the darhdr’s camels, and both states 

sent forces to their frontiers. Collisions occurred, m 
which Bikdnir gained no advantage, and. on one occasion nearly lost a Nag4r4. 

In A.D. 1829 Mr. George Clerk came, to settle in Shekluiwati eases 
^ ^ ^ affecting Jaipur, Md^rw/ir, and .Bik4nir. The 

(wffio afterwards attained to much power in the 
state), and one Hukam Chand. 
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Ilincld Mai pleased Mi’. Clerk, ’vvho induced tire three states to engage 
„ , , , , ill writing to destrov the forts of dacoits. Ac- 

corclmgiy, several m Bikanir were destroyed. 

The same 3 ^ear Mahajaa was attacked, in consequence of the Thjiimr 
.Bairi Saks persisting in maintaining a body of 
riie Tliakur gives plunderers consisting of Biloris, Johiyas, and others, 

muci -rou o. * Thdkur fled to Tibi, and after three days his 

'‘Pardhans,” Umrawats, whose origin is told, page , surrendeiecl the fort 
and the Thaknr’s heir, Amar Singh (now Thilkur of Mahajan), into the hands 
of the davbar. Soon after Bairi Sdl himself submitted, having first stipulated 
tliat the Ivlaharaja should promise him pardon, and that the promise should 
be made at Deshniik. The pardon was promised in the manner wished, but 
the Thakur had to pay a fine (peshkash) of Rs. 60,000, and pardon in his 
turn his servants, the Umrawats, who had surrendered the fort and had served 
the darbar. The Thakiu* and the Umrawats then went homo, but Magh Sud 3, 
1886, Bairi Sal sumiiioned the principal Umrawats, and treacherously slew 
them to the number of twenty-four. He then fled, and a darbar force occupied 
IMah^jan. I have particularised this event, as it still affects the relations 
of the darbar with Mah4jan. Bairi Sal received aid from Jaisalmir, and 
allied himself with the Rao of Pugal, the fort of which was x>rovisioned to 

resist the darbar. The Resident at Delhi, with 
The Besident at Delhi warns whom w-as Hindu Mai, sent ehapriasis to warn the 
the Thtlkurs. sardtirs, but without effect. At the same time 

a Baiiirot allied with Saledis and others of Shekha- 
wati was plundering ti:i the east. The Bidawats followed their examj^Ie, and 
a separate body of Jaisaliniris, besides those witli Bairi Sal, ravaged the state 
in the west. 

The British Government seeing the state of affairs, ordered a force from 
Nasirdbdd to Bikdnir, and the date of its marching 
A BrHish force for actually fixed. But meanwhile the Alabdrajd 

march. m person attacked Fugal, which, alter Bam Sal 

had fled, surrendered ; whereupon the British force 
was countermanded, Pfigai vvas bestowed on another Bhdti named Badul 
Singh. 

Soon after this, Partab Singh of Bahddrdii made a sudden attack on that 
fort, which was occupied by the darbdr troops. It failed, and the assailants 
left tlieir ladders behind ; but a repetition of the occurrence has alwa^^s been 
dreaded by the darbdr. 

, ,,, In Sambat 1877, Colonel Lockett’s visit to 

oc'ethM^i ^ attracted attention, and a Bikanir 

agent was sent to him. 

In Sambat 1888, village Alwdna was re-named after the heir to the 

Poiindiiig of Sarddrgarh. Mahikdj Kanwar Sardar Singh, and a fort 

founded there. Dacoity continued as rife as ever, 
and the British Government pressed the darbar to exert itselL This year the 
rn , f . IT- f n Delhi sent a “ KharM” to the Alahar^ja 

Hoiior^mid to picfciue one Jaw^aHprasad whom the Mahardja visited. 

/ o. icmre. 

cushion, and saluted by tlie Alah^rijd), who then received a khilat ” from 
the King, consisting of horses, nagdiras, <fec., and the title of Narendro SawiU. 
Hindu Util made Mabdrao. Ii^i^^odiately afterwards, the Mahd;raia conferred 
the title of Mahirdo on Hindi! Mai, his agent 
with the Resident at Delhi. 


Pounding of Sarddrgarli. 
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In Sainbat 1888, the Thaknrs of Dhnndlod and Mandawar in SheklidwtUi 
interceded ■with, the Maharaja for the rel^el Bikanir 
Thakurs of Mah^ljan, Bidasar, and CInkwas, who 

'* came and did homage. They had to pay sixty, 

fifty, and forty thousand rupees '‘peshkash” respectively. 

The same year the Mahdjrdija went to Hardwar to consign his father's 
-.r w • -xi TT r ashes to the Ganges. On his return be, at Hissilr, 
. a .iiaja h%ibi o m . war. release of Partab Singh of Bahadran, 

who, since his attack on that fort, had been a prisoner at Hissiir. 

In Sambat 1890, Tbakur Bharat Singh of Gop^lpura and a Sikh Eisalddr 
in the service of the darb^i* were killed in pursuing 
Loss in pursuit of plnndercrfi. the Lotsar Thath^ota and Bliojalai, Thakurs of 
Bikdnir, -who plundered the country from Md;rw4r, 
and carried off prisoners. At this time raids from one state into the other 
were constant, and the loss of property great. 

Partfib Singh of Bahadrjin was again troublesome. He, with thousands of 
wild characters, seized village Channi near Baba- 
1 . whence he ravaged the whole border ; 

more than a hundred villages were plundered. Sale- 
d,fs and Bhattis joined in the raids or plundered independently. Tlie darbdr 
forces attacked Channi, and failed to take it by assault. The Tbakur, how- 
ever, was starved out, and leaving his family at Channi he was permitted 
flpneml disorder sanetua,ry at Deshnuk. Immediatelj^ 

afterwards, on the Kilmbhd.na estate being seques- 
trated, the Tbakur went into outlawry, and, aided by Sikhs, plundered in all 
directions. 

In Sambat 1891, the Mahjirfijil, at the request of the Governor General's 
^ Agent, Colonel Alves, met him at Eatangarh 

\vAtf ^ ^ make arrangements for tlie tranquility of the 

^ ‘ * border, and it was arranged that Bahroti^ls should 

be pardoned ; that Ks. 22,000 a year should be contributed by Bikjlnir 
towards the expenses of the Sbekhflwdti brigade to be stationed at Jhunjnii, 
in which a troop of a hundred Bidiiwats were to be enrolled. Sangrjim Singh 
of Charw4s i-vas appointed Eisakhir of the troop, and Anji of BhojoUi 
Jam^ldiir. 

Baisakh Sucl 13, Sambat 1892, through the mediation of Mr. Trevelyan 
^ ^ . T • 1 r another officer sent to settle the Bikanir and 

boundSy.^^^^ Jaisalmlr boundary, the chiefs of the two states 

met in a friendly manner, and cordial relations be- 
tween the two states were established. The same year the famous dacoit 
Biingar Singh of Sikar, who had carried oft* the 
prebeudeL mgio S 'or ap- q| ^ British force, W’as apprehended through 

Thdkur Mai of Lotsar, and the Mahardjd* who had 
promised the Tbakur a village to capture Dftngar Singh received the thanks of 
the agent. 

In Sambat 1893, after a grand inauguration (pratisbta) of a monument 
Chatrfs at I)evi Kitnd (cbhatri) to his father at Devi Kund, and after 
repairing the chhatris of his ancestors there, the 
Mahi;rd.ja set off on a pilgrimage to Gyii with six thousand followers. A British 
PilffriTnaop of Pv? officer accompanied him, and he met -with much 

^ attention from the British authorities on his 

journey. At Bantos the Mahdr4j4 made the circuit of the city, "and gave 
away much, the merit thus acquired was (in the opinion of the Kiyant writer) 


boundary. 


Chatrfs at I)evi Kitnd. 


Pilgrimage of Gy a. 
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Eetum via Alwar. 


Plunderers, 


the equivalent of an ashumedha,” or borse sacrifice. At Gyil the ^^laharaja 
Oath against killing infant made his followers swear never to kill, their infant 
d aughters . d augh t ers , 

AVhen returning home, he was induced to visit Eiwa, where Ills son Sardar 
of, -RiV-', married. I give no details of 

‘ * this or of other marriages of this period, as enough 

has already’ been told of the ceremonials. In every ease the author of the 
Kiydnt mentions whether the bride’s father was liberal or not in the supplies 
provided for guests and in his gifts to bards (“tyag ”). 

The Mabardja returned to Bikd^nir via Alwar, the i^Iah^rao of which was 
anxious to establish a correspondence with Bikanir, 
which was, however, declined as being a new thing. 
On arrival at Bikaiiir, the Alahariijil went to pay his respects to Karnijl at 
'rhakura reminded at Deshnnk Deshnuk, wliere he reminded his Eajpht followers 
of their oath againRt infanticide, (sarddrs) of their oath at Gya not to kill their 
daughters, and warned them that confiscation of estate would be the penalty 
for breach of oath. 

Thakurs continued to plunder. Lotsar seems to have been the place most 
p, . notorious for dacoits, and Hukam Chand and 

Harn^th Bingh NArnot of MangrAsar the most 
efficient officials employed in cheeking them. Major Foster’s operations against 
the depredators are repeatedly mentioned. 

In A. I>. 1837, Mr. Tlioresby was sent to re-investigate the claim to the 
Ckhn to villages of Sirsa villages in Sirsa ; but the darbar deilved no benefit 
border. from the decision. 

In Bamhat 1896, the Maharajd. went on a pilgrimage to Pokliar, near 
Pilgrimage to Pokhar. Ajmlr, where he had friendly intercourse with the 
Eajit of Bdndi. He afterwards accepted an invita- 
Visit to and sports in Uclepur. tion to Udepiir, where there was much shooting 
l^rrirriage there. boating and feasting which it is not necessary 

to detail in full. The shooting was from a tower and at pig which came 
when called to be fed. 

The MahArAnd) required the assistance of Hinclii Mai, who was with the 
Mahardjd and. who seems to have had a reputation in Edjpiitana, to arrange 
for him a visit to Gya and afterwards to Bikdnir, where the MabiiranA was 
to be married. Sarddr Singh, the MabdirAj Kanwar of Bikanir, was xnarvied 
at TJdepiir to a Afewar princess. 

In Samhat 1896, a “ Eaj tilak tiko ” (mission of congratulation) was 
sent to Alahardjdj Kharak Singli, who had taken 
Intercourse with Ldhor. hjgi g^^-t on the cusliion of Lalior, and in Bani- 
ISIalidriina Sarddi' Singh comoR 1897 Alaharanil Sardar Singh, of Udepur 
to be married at Bikdm'r. visited Bikanir, to he married to the ATahilrajA’s 

daughter. 

In Samhat 1898, a boundary dispute between Lohsna of Bikanir and 
Poiindery dispute with laipdr Khiydli of Taipim was finally settled by Alajor 
Forster, who set up boundary pillars. The dis- 
pute had caused great trouble. 

In Samlxat 1899, the Afahd.rd.jd went to Dehli to meet the Governor 
General, On his way he encamped at Eeni, where 
he ordered “chhatris” to be erected in memory 
of Alahardja Anancl Singh and Tdrd 'Singh.. ' At Dehli the Afaharaja. was 
ViRittoGo%*ernor C-fencralat thanked' by the) Governor General for supplying 
two hundred eaimels for the Kdbul expedition. 


CliattriR iuiilt at Eeni, 
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In A.D. 1843, Hari Singh Biclawat plundered so outragoousiy that the 
attention of Government was attracted, and the 
■ darbar offered a large reward for his apprehension. 

The same year thoro were negotiations regarding the line of comniunication 
Trade L-ou'ocbcUvcciiSirsd and between Bhawalpur and Sirsa. The British Gov- 
Bliawalpiu:. eminent wished the transit dues to be reduced, and 

sarais and mlnars built along the route ; and much pressure was exerted. Tiio 
dues were, in consequence, reduced from about eight rupees a camel-load to 
eight annas. A cart-load was fixed at one rupee, and buff’aloe, bullock, mule, 
and |.)ony-loads, at 2 per cent, on value. Unladen animals were to pay nothing. 
The Government was much pleased at the readiness of Bikanir to comply, and 
Hindu Alai got great credit for his share in the matter. 

In Sambat 1901 (A.D. 1844), the darbar received a kharita- from 
the Governor GeneraFs Agent regarding the 
lufandcide restnctioiis plac infanticide occasioned by the expense of marriages, 
on Ciharans and on marriage _ , ^ -,1 ^ - 

expenditure. ‘^^1 accordance with it Biktoir uharans were 

forbidden to go to swell the host of beggars at 
juarriagos in other states, and regulations regarding expenditure at marriages 
were issued ];)y the darbar, to the effect that expenditure v'as to be in piro- 
portion to income, and .persons without land (bhum) were not to spend 
more than a hundred rupees, of which but ten rupees was to be in “ tyag"' 
or gifts to Gharans. 

The Bhawaipfir people from Phulra are mentioned as aggressing on 
Bikanir in Sambat 1901, and the “partisbta’' or 
Bhawalpur iiggrcssioii. inauguration by the Alalid-nija of the Ohandan 

Partishta. Sugar and Gaj Sugar wells are among the events 

■ ■ noted.. 

In Sambat 1902, some noted dacoits, Anji of Bhojoiai and Hari Singh 
Bidawat, were imprisonod in Bhatner, the villages 
of which at this time were much depopulated, and the 
Curiclition of Bkatiu'ir. ** modhikhana there (commissariat) mismanaged. 

Nath Alai, the Kamdar, required seven thousand : 
rupees to enable lum to carry on the administration. He was relieved by Hindu 
Alai. The same year four hundred Bhawalpuris, who had made a “ dhuikot 
at Tataia in Bikanir, w’ere surrounded by Dip Singh Ponwar, and^ only escaped 
with their lives by putting grass in their mouths. Other aggressions on the 
part of Bhawalpur took place. 

In Sambat 1902, a boundary wm settled with Jodhpur near Sujangaih ; 

. villages concerned were Tharde of Bikanir 

and Kanpur of Jodhpur; and an investigation 
into the Bhawalpur and Bikanir boundary dispute w^as begun by 0a]3tain 

ThoBhawaliMU'bouudan-easc^ Ml-. Cunningham In this latter 

case Bikanir said the boundary line ran by village 
Danda ; the Bhawalpur party, that it ran by village Sotar. The outbreak of 

the first Sikh w^' interrupted the enquiry, and 
Bikanir troops m conjunction with a force from 
Sindh and the Shekhawati brigade marched towards Peroiipiir, The Bikanir 
troops did not cross the Sutlaj, but returned before the conclusion of the war 
to Asahwiila. On the re-establishment of peace, rewards were, on tliereeom- 
raendation of Captain Jackson, given by the darbar to the principal ofljcors 
with the force. Amongst- them there wvere few Tbakiirs of note ; but the 
latter were represented by their Pardhdns,” I omit the list given in detail 
in the “ Kiyant.” Two guns, fully equipped^ w^ero bestowed on Bikanir 


Dacoits. 
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by tlio British Govorniiient in recognition of its ser\'ices. On the escape 

of the noted Shekhawat dacoit, Dungar Singh, 
Bihpur olticials cliar^a wth in A.D. 1847, the Governor 

Generals Agent addressed the Bikamr clarbar, 
requesting its aid in re- capturing Dungar Singh and his co-adjutoi's. An 
accusation against Hindu Mai, of being in league with Dungar Singli, made 
in a Dehli paper, caused the former so much uneasiness, that ho went to Simla 
to complain of the false charge, and the Kiydnt devotes many pages to the 
refutation of the charge and the detail of Hindii MaFs services. Meanwhile 
Dungar Singh was at liberty and plundering caravans. He and his ally Jawahir 

Dmigar Singh and party. ^ingh got a promise of twenty-five tliausand rupees 
irom Bamgarh Aggarwaias whom they took 
prisoners, and being pressed by Major Foster they entered Bikanir territory 
and made a push for the Bhati country beyond the city of Bikanir. Hukain 
Chand was in pursuit and captured some of the dacoits’ party with horses 
and camels. A considerable portion of the ransom of the Bamgarh Aggar- 
waias was in bills on Bikanir, and when these were paid the money and 
messengers were caught by the darb^r; But the principals escaped and sub- 
sequently plundered the Nasirabad treasiiry, after which Captain Shaw was 
Capbure by a British Olliccrof sent after Jawahir Singh, who was known to have 
lawahir Siugh, relation of taken refuge in Bikanir. Captain Shaw, accom- 
Dungar Singh. panied by Hamath Singh Narnot, surprised him 

in village Gharsisar which they surrounded ; and Jaw'ahir Singh was induced 
to surrender. Mukand Singh, the present excellent manager of Sikar, was 
also a “ Bahrotia ” and giving much trouble at this period, and the English 
newspapers accused the Maharaj Kanwar and the Bikanir darbar of collusion 
with him, Ho\vever the “ Kiyant ” argues that no state could keep the 
dacoits out of its boundaries ; thus, although the Eao Baja of Sikar was bitterly 
hostile to Mukand Singh, he and his followers occupied Bamgarh in that estate 
and held it for three “ pahars ’’ levying a contribution." 

Captain Shaw dissatisfied with the action of the darbar, sent through 
Hindu Mai “ parwanas '' and rukk^s ” to the chief Bikanir Thakurs, demand- 
ing their assistance in the apprehension of dacoits. 

Some of the Eaj officials, however, eventually exerted themselves ; thus 
Hamath Singh Nto'ot already mentioned more 
than once recovered property from the Sikar and 
Jodhpik banditti, and inflicted loss on them. 


Some assistance obtained 
from Eaj people. 


The settlement of the Bikanir and Bhawalpur boundary was a very 
Settlement of Biniwalpiir tedious affair ; investigations continued for years, 
boundary. ^ decision was arrived at in A.D. 1849. 

The line ran westward from Aniipgarh and Ballar. After the first Sikh 
, war, the darbd»r, aided by the British officers on 

cd. " issar case rc-opon- Bik4nir troops, managed to re-open 

the question of the Sirsa and Bahadran villages 
claimed by Bikanir ; the final decision seems to have been given after Maharaja 
Settlement of triple boundary Batan Singh’s death. Bikanir did not gain its 
pointof Bhawalpur, Bikanir, and object. In Sambat 1906, the triple boundary 

aisalmir. point of Bh4walpur, Bikanir and Jaisalmir, was 

determined by two officers near Band tibbi, and thence the boundary line ran 
by Deoli and Seoii. 

"^The publication of the.se charges against Blkahlr produced a great effect in the state, as is 
shown by the trouble taken to confute them. 


During the second Sikh war a small body of horse and artillery were sent 
by the darbar to act under Captain Shaw at 
Support givoii in second Sikh ; a hundred camels, too, were engaged in 

^^ **'’■* Bikanir for the use of the army, and a quantity 

of tiour was collected, but eventually not requi^;ed by the British Commissariat. 
It was found on enejuiry being made by an officer who came specially to 
ascertain, that the Bikanir route between Multan and Ajmir could not be 
advantageously used by troops owing to the difficulty in obtaining water and 
supplies. 

In Sambat 1904, Colonel Sutherland, Governor General’s Agent, visited 
Bikanir. The occasion was thought important, 

, of Governor GencriiPs since Mr. Mountstuart 

‘ o 1 mr. Elphinstone's visit on his way to Kabul that 

an officer of high rank had been at Bikanir. 

The details of the reception and festivals are given in Ml by the author 
of the “ Kiyant,” but I will record them very briefly here. Hindu Mai, who 
was in bad health, insisted upon going with the “ Peshwai ” on an elephant, 
instead of in a paiki ; and when he became very ill on reaching the palace, he 
refused to enter the paiki except at the gate where it was customary to get in 
and alight. He went home and died. During the Agent’s visit to the Maha- 
rv n « x-v 1 ' XT 1 the conversation turned on the annexation of 

__ Mahfclja thought unjust. 

“ Neziabazi,” or lance exercise, was one of the diversions enjoyed by the 
Agent’s party. Colonel Sutherland got a fall from his horse, but was unhurt, 
and the Maharaja was so thankful for his escape that he gave a hundred rupees 
in alms as a thank-offering. 

Sawan Sud 11, Sambat 1908, Malui^raja Batan Singh died. His son and 
. heir Sarddr Singh cut oil’ his hair and aided in 

Death of Maharaja Ratan the corpse to the sun-gate (Surajpol) of 

the fort. On the 12th day, the “kirt” (songs in 
honor of the deceased after a feast to Brahmins) took place, and the ashes of 
the late chief wore carefully secured at the dwelling-place of a Vishnd Sadh, 

The “ Kiyant ” ends at this point. I add a few details which bring the 
narrative down ‘to the present time. 

Sarddr Singh. 

Maharaja Sardar Singh succeeded to power in A. D. 1852, at the age 

Accosaion of SardM- Siugh. thirty-three, iu place of his father Eatan Singh, 
who died after a reign of twenty-three years, 
leaving the state encumbered with a debt of about eight and a half lakhs of 
rupees. 

The state expenses had invariably exceeded the income, the heaviest item 
Dcbti^ of the btatc. being the expense of the large army, which at 

that time was necessary in order to keep in check 
and subdue some turbulent Thclkurs, and to protect the Jaisalmir, Biiawalpur, 
Shekhawati, and Mtirwar frontiers. 

Throughout the late reign there had been only two years of plenteous- 
Scarcity, ness, viz,^ A. D. 1836 and 1837, while the years 

A. D. 1834 and 1849 were those of actual famine. 
At tlio close of the reign, however, the people were generally contented, and 
ail the Thakurs with the exception of Hdthi. Singh of Sidmukh and Amar 
Singh of Eajpur were submissive. 


Singh, 


During the time of Sardar Singh, that is, within a period of about twenty 
, - 1 , vears, there were no less than eighteen changes 

in the ministry.. The dismissal ot each minister 
(some of AYhoin held otlice only a few days) being usually caused ]>y his inability 
to comply with the pecuniary Remands made by the darbar. The following 
is a list of the ministers with dates: — 


A. D. 1852 
„ 1853 


1851 

1855 

1856 to ^ 
1863... } 
1861 

1865 

1866 


1867 


„ 1862,1868., 
„ 1868 

From June 1868] 
to August 18691 


Gunian Singh Said and Lachhi Earn Eakhecha. 
Lachhi E4m, 

Gum to Singh. 

Pandit Dojamant, a Marhatta Brahmin from Gwalior. 

Earn Lai Dwtoktoi. 

Giiman Singh Baid. 

Bam Lai, 

Mto Mai Eakhecha, second son of Lachhi Bam, the 
former Biwto. 

Sheo LM Naeta for three months. 

Fatah Chand Surana for fifteen days. 

. Parohit Gangdb E4m of Khetri, 

. Shah Mai Kochar for eight months. 

. Mto Mai for eight months, 

. Shoo Lai Mohota for fifteen days. 

. Lakhmi Chand N’aeta for eight months. 

Wiiayat Husen, an ex-Deputy Collector from British 
territory, who 'was succeeded by Pandit Manphfil, c.S.l, 


It will bo seen from the above that during the first two years of the 
present reign the ministry was alternately in the hands of Giiman Singh 
Baid and Lachhi Earn Eackecha, who were bitter rivals. 

Earn Lai Dwarkani, appointed in A. D. 1856, was a really good minister 
Tfu.. T u All classes speak of bis period of office as a golden 
time, when nobles were treated wuth due considera- 
tion, when tlie complaints of the poor were listened to patiently, and if justice 
was not cheap to those who could pay for it, it Avas at least obtainable. He 
enjoyed the support of a powerful Etoi, and had consequently much greater 
freedom of action than is usually possessed by Biktoir ministers. But the 
Bani died in A. D. 1861, after wdiich Earn” Lai’s enemies prevailed against 
him, and he died in disgrace, some say by violence. 

In May 1868 an Assistant to the Governor General's Agent was located 
, rj Biktoir at Siijtogarh, near the triple boundary 

to Jaipiir, Marwtk and Bibanir. The immediate 

object of his appointment was to check dacoity, 
which was very rife on the borders of those states and in Shekhawati, but he 
was also entrusted with the political chai’ge of Biktoir. The first officer who 
occupied the post was Captain Powlett, He failed to produce any improve- 
, ment in the administration or procure the redress 
grievances, and just before the arrival of Pandit 
ManphiU, the Bidawat, and Mahajan Thakurs had 
risen to resist the extortion of «th6 darbar. The Bidawats were, how^ever, 
pacified ; but iminediatoiy after the Pandit*s arrival other Thakurs rose, chioily 
Sringot Bikas, and for many Aveeks the assistant and the Pandit were engaged 


The Thdkurs concerned 
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in negotiating between the Thakurs and the Chief. 

■were—' 

(1) Aniar Singh of Mahajan (Blka). 

(2) Megh Singh of Jasdnd, 

(3) Sheoji Singh of Bai. 

(4) Ganpat Singh of Sfdmdkh. 

(5) Mdn Singh of Kalisar. 

(G) Lachhman Singh of Bikkdli. 

(7) Khet’ Singh of Meghdnd. 

(8) Jawdhar Singh of Hardesar. 

(9) Sakat Singh of Knnwdrf. 

(10) Jait Singh of Sain. 

(11) Takht Singh of Khdrbara. 

Their chief grievances were — 

1st. — The seizure by the darbar of certain villages of their estates. 

^nd . — Exactions made from them under the name of “ Nazriina/' See. 

3rd. — The collection direct from their villages of certain miseella- 
neons cesses. 


The arrangement eventually determined on and agreed to by both parties, 

Settlment of complication.. excepted ^Yere :-lst all 

Villages forming part of estates held under valid 
grants at the time of Mahdrajd Sardar Singh's accession and subsequently 
resumed to be restored. The Mahdrajd was to be at liberty to deal witli his 
own grants as he liked, 

the ’ commutation money for each horse formerly furnished for 
Edj service was fixed at Bs. 200 for ten years, after which the amount was 
to be re-considered by a “ Panciuiyat.” This Bs. 200 was to include every 
thing except “ Nazrdina " on accession to an estate. 

A full report on the matter will be found among the official records. On 
the affair bbing settled, Captain Powlett left Bikdnir, and at the end of 1870 
was relieved by Captain Burton, who has resided chiefly at the city of Bfkdnir 
ever since. 

Mabdr^i^ Sard4r Singh died on the 16th May 1872 ; he was succeeded 
Death of Mah&rdjti Sardar by Dungar Singh, the seventh in descent from 
Singh, and accession of Dungar Mahardijdi Gaj Singh {vide Genealogical tree). As lie 

minor, Captain Burton was appointed pre- 
sident of tlie council established a few months before by Captain Bradford, 
who had been especially deputed to visit and report on Biksinir : but as the 
young chief attained his eighteenth year in September, he was in January 1873 
invested with full power and the customary “ Khilat ” by Colonel Brooke, 
Governor General’s Agent. 

Captain Burton, supported by Pandit Manphfil, had taken the opportunity 
during his short tenure of authority to introduce reforms, a detail of w^hich 
will be found in his report for 1872-73, and the resxilts of ■which have yet to 
be seen, 



PART II. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT. 


Bikanie. — T lie Edthor Eiljpiit state of Bikatiir is situated between 27^ 30' 
and 29^66' latittide and 72°30' and 76''40' longitude. 
General Descmption, area" is about 28,500 scinare miles and its 
^ estimated popniation aboiit 300,000. It is bounded 

on the north by Bhawalpdr, a Mussalrndn state, and by the Sirsa district 
of British territory, on the east by the Hissar district (British territory) and 
Jaipdr, on the south by Jodhpdr, aiid on the west by Jaisalmir. 

When the treaty between Bikdnir and the British Government was 
p . signed in A. B. 1818, the boundaries of the state 

^ ‘ were ill defined. Disputes arose and were settled 

from time to time ))y British officers. The principal claims of BilaUiir 
w^era — * ■ ■ 


1st . — To a number of villages said to be part of the Bhatner pargana of 
Bilnlnir. The claim was tlisallowed and the villages remained attached to the 
British district of Sirsii, till in 1861 forty- two of them were granted to Bikilnii* 
as a reward for services during the mutiny of 1857. 

2nd . — To forty villages said to belong to the Beniwdl or Bahadran par- 
gana of Bikilnir, This too was disallowed and the villages attached to Hissdr. 

3rd . — To tracts of the desert on the Bhawalpiir border. The decision 
was generally favorable to the Bikanir claims. There were also less 
important cases on tlie Jaipfir border, at Sujfingarli, on the Jodhpiir and 
on the Jaisahni)’ borders. More about these boundary cases will be found 
in part I and under Bhatner.” 

The chief city of the state is Bikanir, which is 
Chief town. described elsewhere. Its latitude is 28^0' ; longi- 

tude 73"30'. 

The southern and most of the north-eastern portions of the state forms 
Features sandy tract in which Al^rwdr and 

the north of Jaipur are generally comprised, known 
as the Bdgar. The north-west and part of the north are in the Great Indian 
Desert, and the north-east corner adjoining Birsa is the least unfertile section 
of tlie state, as in good years it is well flooded by the Sotra. Except near the 
triple border of Bikdnir, Jaipur, and Mdrwdr, there are no rocky hills in the 
state, and even these are not more than five hundred feet above the level of the 
plain. From the city of BIkdnir south-west to the JaisalmiT border the country is 
lilird, and stone also crops out occasionally in the direction of Delhi. But 
throughout the greater part of the territory the plain is undulating or inter- 
spersed -with shifting sand-hills, the slopes of which, lightly furrowed as they 
are from the action of the wind, suggest the sea-shore. 

*Peduced from the map of RdjpiUdnd, compiled in the Surveyor- General's Office in A,!). 1846. 
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Rivers and irrigation. 


Lo-kes. 


Generally speaking, the V’iiiages are far apart, and though grass and jungle 
bushes often abound, the asiDeet of the country is dreary and desolate, except, as 
often happens in the cold weather, when a mirage x)iaces a lake in the horizon. 

There are no streams whatever. In the rainy season a ‘‘ nallah ” some- 
times flows from Shekhawati over tlie eastern 
border, but is soon lost in the sands. The Kagar, 
called also the “ Sotnl ’* or “ HakrS,,” once flowed through the nortliern part 
of the present Bikanir territory ; but it is now dry and wells are dug in its 
bed, where, it is said, the only sweet water in that region is to be found. In 
the rains, however, water sometimes flows in it for a few miles, and the Tibi 
pargana, which adjoins Sirsa and is east of Bhatner, is greatly benefited by it. 
Some water of the ^Yestern Jamna Canal occasionally enters the state, west 
of Hissar. 

There are two little fresh water lakelets formed by the drainage of the 
rocky country south-west of Bikanir. Both lie on 
the route from Bikanir to Jaisalmir. The first, 
Gajner, about twenty miles from the cax>ital, is perhaps the only pretty spot in 
the territory. The lake is not above a quarter of a mile long, and two or three 
hundred yards across, but the water is clear : on one side the margin is green 
and wooded, while on the other there is a xralace and garden watered from the 
lake. In its neighborhood in favorable seasons a good deal of wheat and sarson 
is grown, the verdure and bright flowers of which are an intense relief to a visitor 
in the sx>nng after the dreary aspect of the country he has passed through. 
Koldth, twelve miles farther on the Jaisalmir route, is a somewhat smaller lakelet. 
Being a place of sanctity, numerous neat bathing “ ghats ’’ have been built 
and fine “ pipal ’’ trees shade them. It, too, would afford a pleasing change to 
any one who has to reside long in Bikdnir. The lake of Chapar, in the Sujan- 
garh district, is the principal source of salt in Bikanir ; it is about two miles 
wide by six miles long, but it is very shallow and almost dried up before the 
hot- weather begins. There is another salt lake about forty miles north-east of 
Bikdinir, but I am unable describe it. The salt produced from both lakes is 
of a very inferior quality, valued at about half the price of the Sambhar salt. 
It is only eaten by the poor and used for curing skins and other antiseptic pur- 
poses., The yield at Chapar is, I believe, about ten thousand maunds annually. 

Lime is abundant in many parts of the state, notably in the neighborhood 

Mineral productions. bf Bikanir, o£ Sujdngarli and other 

towns. Excellent red sandstone is quarried at 
Khari, thirty miles north-east of the city, and the same stone is found in 
smaller quantities w est of BIkdnir. The Kh^ri quarries supply ornamental 
building materials for all works of importance in and about the city. Eouglier 
stone, called “rord,” '' rajdshdlrl,'' and '' barfi,*' for coarse work is quarried 
near tlie city. “ Mididni mitii'' a well-known greasy clay used by natives as 
soap and in dyeing cloth, is quarried in large quantities about thirty miles south- 
west of the city not far from KoUth. Ooiiper has been extracted from a hill 
near Biddsar, in the Sujangarh district, seventy miles east of the city ; but I 
believe it never paid to work the mine. Purtlier details will be found under 
“ Mines and Quarries.” 

Water in Blkiinir is found, notwithstanding the slight apparent difference 
in the level of the country, at very varying depths 
and of quality as unequal. Thus tlie city wells 
are more than three hundred feet deep, but the water of most is of excellent 
quality, while ten or twelve miles to, the north and north-west water is found 
within twenty feet of tlie surface. But the drinkable stratum is often exhausted 
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in the hot-Vv'eather, and that below is injnriotis. At the village of Noklia, 
south of the city on the Marwar border, Dr. Moore found a well four hundred 
feet dcc]). He makes the following remarks regarding it : — 

‘‘ Water when drawn from this w^ell was quite hot. No one seemed to 
“have any clear idea when the w^ell was made, and no one kne^v why 
“that imrticiilar spot was fixed: upon for sinking a well. In other places 
“ the one village well is generally in a hollow or depression between the 
“sand Mils, where it would be reasonable to expect water nearer the sur- 
“ face. But Nokba is on a flat site,' rather elevated above the surrounding 
“country, the ground hard, and not at all the locality where water would 
“ 1)6 sought for at that depth with the confident expectation of rew'ard for 
“the labor. It was stated that no one attempts to sink such wells now, 
“ probably because the number existing proves sufficient for the wants of the 
“ inhabitants, and not, as it would appear, from absence of workmen, for 
“during our stay men were sent down to clear the bottom, so that a better 
“su])ply of water might be obtained. The shaft being so narrow^ the cleans- 
“ ing process is rather a tedious business : first a basket is let down, then 
“ a man ; he fills the basket at the bottom of the 'well ; he is then drawn up, 
“and afterwards the basket with its contents; and so on till the well is 
“ cleaned out. The material brought up \vas sandy mud, having the usual 
“ earthy odour. Tiie rvater ailow^ed to clear w^as good, but hard from excess 
“ of lime."* 

Along the Jaipur border the water is generally of the best quality, and 
in some places famous for its salubrious properties ; but for the most part 
throughout the state a newly dug well is as likely to produce bad as good 
water, and it sometimes is so bad as actually to kill, by excessive irritation 
of the intestines, any animal drinking it. I have added some further remarks 
on the sub-surface water in speaking of the different districts, especially 
Sujangarh and the city of Bikanir. But the people of the country often 
depend a good deal upon collected rain ’water, for the sites of villages are 
almost always in a depression, and often where “ kankar ” or hard ground is 
on, or not far from, the surface, so that the drainage of the neighborhood 
is caught either in covered pits, called “kunds,” or simple excavations. 
“ Sar,'’ w'hieh is the final syllable of so many Bikanir village names, implies 
a tank or depression . 

There is no forest throughout the state, but south of the city, round 
Johar and Deshnuk, there is much brushwood, in 
vegetable pro- Parbilr’s horses and cattle range. In 

the neighborhood of Suid^ngarh, at village Lotsar, 
a few shisham trees grow spontaneously, but the common tree of the country is 
tiio Avacia leucoplilcea (“ khejra It produces a long pod, called “ sangri, 
w'hich, though not equal to tlie babiil as a food for cattle when the ])ilbul pod 
is green, is on the whole more valuable, as it is useful when dry. These pods, 
and also the leaves and oven the bark of the ** khejra,” are eaten by the poor 
in times of famine. 

The “ khejra ” wood is of a very inferior quality ; insects attack it almost 
immediately after it is cut, and its boards become half dust in a few^ months. 
It is said though that if buried in dung or sunk in sait-\vater the wood be- 
comes durable. In Eajpiitana the khejra ” lias a certain sanctity, owing to its 
figuring in the history of Kdm Chandra, and it is worshipped at the Dasahra 
festival. The best timber produced is that of the Tecoma undulata (“rohera”), 
a tree with a handsome lily-like flower which aflords a passing pleasure to a 
traveller in the sandy tract' during the month of March : it is not, how- 
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ever, very common. “Babul’’ ( xicacia ambica) is seldom found, (or it does 
not grow well in s(ind : Scih'adora oleotdes and Acacia raiecini jhaV’ a.nd 
“ khair ”) more frequently. Plantations of Zizy 2 )Jmis jvjuha (bair trees are met 
with near Bikanir city, and a few trees will be found near all the towns, and 
sometimes a good deal of the fruit is xirodiieecl. 

Of bushes the “ phog,” a low, leafless shrub, the botanical name of which 
is, I believe, Galligonum, is the commonest and most useful. Its twigs and 
roots support the sides of wells where water is a few feet below the surface 
of the ground, and they supply material for building huts : green it affords 
food to camels, and its buds, called “iasson,’’ are eaten with buttermilk and 
condiments by the poor in February and March. A peculiar attachment 
seems to be felt by Rathors for this type of the vegetation of the sandy tract. 
I have known a Mdrwar thakur settled far from his native state sow it in 
sandy soil near his adopted home, and an anecdote, known to every Bikanlrf, 
is told of a Bikanir noble who, when exiled to Kabul, discovered one day a 
single plant of the “ phog ” bush growing in the neighbourhood of his place 
of confinement. He was much affected and embracing it exclaimed — 

T% saincUd ruhhxt Jiam pardesi log^ 

Mliane pad shah Idya thane hm ? 

Plant of my native land, strangers are we, 

The king brought me here but who brought you?'*' 

The sajji ” (Salsola /j, from which soda is produced, is an important 
plant in the desert, where many people are employed in the manufacture. 
It is said to grow chiefly on the hard, low ground where water lias col- 
^ lected. The “ karil, ” a well-known jungle caper, is met with and is use- 
ful as food. Other wild, vegetables and fruits used as food are the “ tumba,” 
a sort of melon, the seeds of which are collected and pounded into 
a kind of flour, the “khiiup ” (Grotolaria), the stems of whicb are eaten, the 
“ b&nkri ” or Galtrops, the kachri berry, a rough fruit containing masses of 
pips. The “ ak” (calotropis), the fibre of wbicli is tlie strongest known, is a 
common plant almost everywhere, and the “ bair” iZizyphm) bush, the most 
valuable of gracing shrubs, is plentiful in a few^ places. 

Of grasses the “ bhariit ” is generally the commonest in the southern half 
of the state, and since its seed (a sort of canary 
‘ ^ seed) is more eaten by the very poor than any 

other kind of grai.a, and it supplies fairly good fodder for cattle, it may bo 
considered a very valuable production. But its prickly husks lame dogs, 
are “ the torment of travellers,” and add appreciably to the discomforts of a 
residence in Bikanir — a circumstance which in time past has been turned 
to account by Bikanir chiefs (vide History, page 34). Other grass grains 
are used for human food, such as those of the “ daman,” “ makra,” “ ganthil,” 
and “ phiilcr,” the seed of which last is called “ phiilish,” and is only digestible 
when eaten with ghi or l^uttermilk. 

The large grass used all over North India for making screens or “ chits ” 
(Bana, ptda, sarkandd,) is common. * 

Bikanir abounds in the best cattle grasses. Of these “ganthil,” a low 
fine grass so called from its top knot (gdnth), ranks first, both for the 
])roduction of wmoi and ghi. It abounds .mox'e particularly in the latitude of 
the city; as also docs “ sewan,” a rather tali and fine grass very good for 
sheep, “ Kid,” the chief grass on the banks of the Ohapar lake, is particularly 
good for cattle; it is also abundant in the north of the state. “Daman,” too, 

See also History, pages 13 and *3G. 
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m very common in the north ; it is said especially^ to promote cattle breeding : 
otlier good grasses are “ karr,” more common in Mar^var, “narara,” and 
'‘ganthi'a.’’" Bhariit is most abundant in the southern part ol the state, and 
ranks after those just mentioned. 

All Bikanir may be said to be a pasture ground. To the north about 
Hanumangarb (the' old Bhatner) the grazing is famous, but after fair rains 
good grazing is everywhere to be found. The banks of the Chapar lake vie 
with tlie pastures of Bhatner, and there is a saying : 

Bhaincr nd chdhive ” (the cattle of Chapar love not Bhatner). 

The people of Rajpiitana sometimes divide the country into botanical 
zones, the limits of which are sufficiently defined to form rough political 
boundaries : thus the “ lai ” and the “ sajji ” mark the desert, the bbarut ” 
grass the country south, the “ karr ” grass still further south, and the “ aonla ” 
bush marks tlie fertile region of Mewar south of that {vide History, pages 13 
and 36, and Tod, Yol. I, page 595, 2nd edition). 

In the northern part of the state west of Anupgarh there is little 
cultivation, and the people depend chiefly on their 
cattle, which are watered at reservoirs called 
‘‘tobas ’ and graze at large. Sindhis and others bring their cattle to this 
tract wlien grass is plentiful : but a clan of Pirzadas, or descendants of a 
Muhammadan saint, claim to be the lords of the region between Anupgarh, 
Pugal, and Marot, liavlng obtained it in grant from the Emperor of I)ehli. 
The robbers of the desert respected their persons and property as they would 
have respected no one else : the Bikanir Darbar exacts no dues from them, and 
they themselves receive two seers of ghi from all who pasture their cattle in 
the waste (see Captain Jackson’s report on Bikanir and Bhawalpur boundary). 
The Baths (Mussalmans of Eajput extraction) of this region are spoken of as 
a pastoral tribe. 

Where water is procurable, deer are common enougli, and there are two 
. , peculiar kinds. In tlie neighborhood of Gainer 

wild lugs are })reserved and dc great mischief. 
No life may be taken near tlie temples of repute ; and as they are always 
lieside tanks, wild animals can drink unmolested. Wolves abound to the 
nortli of Bikilm'r and do much mischief. The inhabitants when tliey kill 
them sometimes take their heads to Sirstl for the reward given by the British 
Government. Foxes are common and easily approached, and snakes are 
numerous. Bats are abundant and troublesome. 

Partridges (but I believe only the brown kind) are very common in Bika- 
nir. The largest coveys are to be seen in and about the villages. The large 
bustard (gilran) is always to be found within a few miles of the city oi 
Bikanir, and is often met wdth elsewhere ; as also are several kinds of grouse 
ibatbat, Scc.)^ Floriean are numerous in some places, and at Kolath, 

Gajner and the tanks of that region wild ducks are abundant in the cold- 
W'eather, 

A complete account of the plants and animals of the desert and sandy 
tract is not in existence. It is to be hoped that some person vrith the 
requisite leisure and opportunity will prepare one, and also amplify Colonel 
Tod’s general account, which however has reference more to tlie desert west 
of Bikanir than to that within its limits. 

A census of most of the pai’ganas W’as taken at my request, hut of the 

C3KXBUS AND j>oi»ULATTON. adopted I am ignorant, and I prefer to 

assume the iiurabor of houses as correctly recorded, 
and from them to calculate the probable population, rather than to accept the 



reported figures referring to the latter. Allowing five souls to a house, the 
result is as follows : — 


No. 

Division. 

Villages. 

Houses. 

Population. 

1 

Aniipgarh 

37 

594 

2,970 

2 

Sardar Shahr 

93 

2,953 

14,765 


Suratgarh 

28 

1,978 

9,865 


Haniimangarh 

no 

2,715 

13,575 

6 

Tibi ... 

42 

1,936 

9,680 

6 

Maliajan ... ... ... 

69 

1,104 

6,620 

7 

Bahadran 

89 

8,738 

18,690 

8 

'"'’Churfi/"'' ' 

13 

2,442 

12,210 

9 

Eajgarh 

157 

5,391 

26,956 

10 

Eeni ... 

129 

i 3,970 

19,850 

11 

Nohar ■ ", ... , ■ .>■. " 

124 

1 3,541 

! 17,705 

12 

Sardargarh 

25 

i 403 

! 2,015 

13 

Panehon 

i 254 

; 4.000 

1 20,000 

14 

■ ' ' ■... ' ' ■" 

!' 

' 8,801 

i 44,005 

15 

1 Sheksar 

1 324 

' 5.200 

' 26,000 

16 

! Sujangarh 

210 

! 8,259 1 

41,295 

17 

} Khalsa 

17 1 

! 272 j 

1,360 

18 

, Pixgai , ... .... 

50 I 

- : . - - j 

850 1 

4,250 


: Total ^ 

1,771 

58,142 1 

■ 1 

290,710 


Eatangarh, which is held in grant, seems to have been omitted from this 
list. Altogether the population cannot be less than 300,000. 

It is feared that even the number of villages in the above statement is not 
reliable, as the darhar has reported that there are 1,797 in the wdiole state. 
In A. D. 1870 there are said to have been 1,814. It is so common in Blkanir 
for villages to be abandoned and repopulated that one can never be certain of 
the precise existing num])er. The most numerous castes are — 

Castes. Tat, mimbcriug about ... 60,000; all agriculturists. 

Baiii'as ... ... 30,000; Home cultivate the soil. 

Eajpnts ... ... T2,000; three-fourths cultivators. 

Brahmans ... ... 20,000 ; mostly cultivators. 

The races and castes exclusive of the above, arranged according to their 
numerical importance in the city, are as follow ; nearly all till the land more 
or less : — 

Chamar (leather-dressers and village drudges), 

Kumliars (potters). 

Kh tUi's ( carpenters). 

Kahn Kliaiii (Musalmans of Eajpiit extraction). 

Hajjdm (barbers), 

Ahfri or Tohri (low-castc people'^, 

Dhnnabs (ditto). 

Arusalniaiis (Saiyads and others). 

Eath (]\Iusalmans of Eajpiit extraction). 

Zargars (goldsmiths). 

Baira^s (religious characters, usually Vishnu worshippers). 

j\IaKs (gardener class). 

Dhobi (.washormcn), 

Gosain (religious characters), 

BiioLi (a low thieving caste,, often employed as watchmen). 
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Chipa (clotli printers). 

Swuini (doYotces of Maliadeo). 

Kliat ns (meat-eating BanfaB). 

Fakirs. 

Kassabs (butchers). 

Hahll Khors (sweepers). 

Bakots (i^rofessional beggars). 

Dammaniis (Musalmilns kettledrimi-beaters), 

IMochis (shoemakers), 

^Fell's (oilmen) . 

Giijars (a well-known caste). 

Bisatis (pedlars) . 

Mfnds (a well-known caste). 

Hangrez (dyers) . 

Chdrans (a caste of minstrels of Itijimt extraction held in high estimation 
and exercising much indiience, / though less now than formerly) see 
“OFFICIATj CLASSES.” 

Kalals (spirit-sellers). 

Lakheni (workers in lac) . 

Ahfrs (a great and well-known caste). 

Da rzi (tailors). 

Tarag. 

Lohdr (iron-workers). 

Cliiindpiiz (lime-makers), 

Maimar (masons). 

Setvak (temple servants.) 

Sepoys. ' 

Bdlinda (weavers). 

Sakka (water-carriers). 

Nidria (sifters of ashes obtained from gold and silver smiths). 

Bhagat (devotees). . 

Sikligar (tin-wa')rkers), 

Bharbiinja (cooks), 

Kdyath (writer caste). 

Khojas. 

Kunjrd (greengrocers). 

Tdshd Nawdz (musicians). 

Jatti (Jain iniosts). 

Kakkdls (actors). 

The Jdts, who are more than twice as numerous as any other caste, Virere 
anciently the possessors of the greater portion of 
the present Bikdnir territory. Some account of 
their position, former organization, and subjugation will be found in the 
history of Bika’s occupation of the country. They are the agriculturists of 
the country, and more severely taxed than any other class. A Jdt is said to 
pay thirteen taxes of different sorts. Many of them are Bishnawis and eschew 
tlie taking of life. They are generally civil and obliging, but will not assist or 
sanction the slaughter of game. They are good-humoured and ready to joke 
al.)ont the ruts which do so much misrihief to their crops and stores of grain. 
Notwitlistanding the weight of taxation laid on them, they are attached to the 
Mahardja, and so proud of notice from him that a Jat has been known to 
present a “nazar’’ of Es. 1,200 in order to secure an extra share. The 
headman of the Godara clan of Jats places the ‘"tilak” (or mark of inaugura- 
tion )^on the forehead of e%^ery Hdja of Bikanir when he first takes his seat on 
the “ gadi.'' The practice has prevailed ever since the foundation of the rdj. 
The Bishnawi Jats bury instead of burning their dead, and “ satis'' are some- 
times buried alive with the corpses of their imsbands. Pipdsar.and Samrathai 
are mentioned in the Hissar Gazetteer as places in Bikdnir sacred as being 
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respectively the birth and burial place of Janibhaji, the chief Bisbnawi saint, \vho 
Yvas a Poll war Eajpiit and nourished in the IStli century of tlie Cbristiaii era. 

Banks of the Mahesri, Oswal, and Aggarwaiii. castes form the bulk of the 
trading community. Tiie Mahesri and OswiUs 
are the richest, and as many of them have houses 
in British territory, and know how to bring iiressure to bear on the darbar, 
they are treated more considerately than tlie Aggarwalas. The latter trade a 
good deal locally in English imported goods, while the Mahesris and Oswdls 
are opium traders, contractors, bankers, &c., and tlieir business is generally 
far from home. 

Eajpxits of many elans are to be found in Bikanlr. Kemarks on the aristo- 
, cracy which they form will be found elsewhere : 

it consists chiefly of Bhatl E^jpiits to the west 
and Eathors elsewhere. The Eajpflts here, as in every other state, may be 
divided into three classes — 1st, those wdio hold estates ; 2]id, those in ser^aee ; 
Sri, those who till the soil. The first class comprises tlie old hereditary 
aristocracy of the state and a few wdio have obtained grants more recently ; 
the second those emiiloyed by the nobles as well as the servants of the 
darbik ; the third are by far the most numerous, and in the assessment of 
the revenue on their lands are treated with some favor. 

Brtonans are the next numerous caste ; Pokarna and the Pali wills are 

BrAhm-ins principal divisions. They are traders and 

agriculturists, and generally a hard-working class. 
There are, I believe, ten times as man^' Pokarna Brahmans as of any other 
division of that caste. The PaliwMs are the most remarkable Brdhman agri- 
culturists, Some observations on them have been made under “EmiCtBATIOX.” 
Por interesting remarks regarding the origin and character of both, vide Tod, 
Yol. II, pp. 280 and 287. 

Chankrs, also called BaUis, are the only remaining numerous class. The 

Chamte remarkable fact in connection with them is 

that, despised as they are, one of their number has 
within the last forty years founded a religious sect, called “ Alakgir,’' which 
numbers high officials and th4kiirs amongst its adherents. It is further 
spoken of under Eeligion.*’ 

For remarks on Saiyads, Bh4ttis, Eilths and Johiyas, and other Musalmdns, 
see “Pastobae PEOPLE” page 85, “ Abmy,” page 
104 and ‘‘ Hanumangabh,” page 121. 

Ehigkation following is an extract from the annual 

‘ * report on Blkdnir for 1869-70 ; — 

“ Many agriculturists have left for Britisli territory, especially the Paliwai 
'I Brahmans, an enterprising caste of trading agriculturists who inhabit twelve 
“ large villages west of Bikanlr. 

“Hundreds of these liave traded successfully and occupied lands in the 
‘ North-West Provinces, the wealthy ones among them coming occasionally t;c) 
‘‘ their homes, where they have good substantial houses and where in good years 
“ they or their relations raise fine crops of wheat. But the mass of Paliwai 
emigrants have gone for good ; men of other castes, too, have settled in the 
“ British districts immediately east of Bikanlr, and more would go sYere land 
prociirable. It is, how’ever, a mistake to suppose, though it is sometimes 
imagined, tliat the wealthy merchants are leaving Bikanlr. So far as can he 
ascertained, they show no preference for living under the direct rule of the 
Government to which they indirectly owe their wealth, and they visit British 
territory no oftener than is necessary for the superintendence of their houses 


Chamdrs. 


IMusalmdiis 
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** of business, wliicb extend from Calcutta to Bombay and from Lahore to 
“ Madras, “Very few of them are in any degree penetrated by European ideas, 
“ though exceedingly anxious to obtain the benefits of British protection/’ If 
land were now available in Ilissar, many people from Bikanir would go there 
as they formerly did (see Ilissdr Ggzeiteer, pp. 41 and 43j. 

It is impossible to give statistics sliowing the respective numbers of 
orthodox Hindus, Musalmans, and Jains in 
* * Bikanir, as none have been supxdied. Of the three 

principal Bania castes, Maliesris are orthodox Hindus, Oswals are Jain, and 
AggarwtUas are partly Jain. 

The worship of Karniji, a Charan wmman who was an incarnation of 
Devi, is the chief religious deity of the court. It was 
her supernatural povrer which secured the temtory 
of Bikanir to Bika and his descendants, and were she estranged the state would 
be ruined. The temple of Deshnok, as old as the state, is therefore tlie chief 
shrine in Bikanir; but Karniji is invoked in other lands far from the place of 
her origin, and she has devotees of all castes. Some temples in her honor 
were built in the Dakhaii, and one raised by a Sesodia lady is in the upper 
fort at Alwar. As represented on stones or on gold and silver charms worn 
round tlie neck, Karniji holds a “ trisi'ii” or trident in her hand. 

Lakslnni, however, is in Bikanir worshipped wdtli scarcely less devotion 
lal- 'hmf than Karniji. Tlie temxile of Lakshmi Nath is 

'' ' the principal one in the city of Biktinir, and the 

chief is styled the Diwdn of Lakshmi Njkain. Tlie state is in fact under the 
joint protection of the Goddess of Destruction and Goddess of Prosperity 
IHstory, page 45). 

The temple of Lakshmi Narain was built by Eao Lunkaran, who ruled in 
Bikdnir between A.D. 1505 and 1527. The orthodox Hindu temple third in 
rank, is that of Dhiini Nath, built by a Jogi, named Dhilni N^th, in Mabdr^ja 
Sdrat Singh's time. It contains images or symbols of the five chief deities — 
Brahma, Mahesh, Suraj, Bishan, and Ganesh. 

The temple of Bhaironji, at Karamdesar, near Gajner, has an historical 
Bliaironli interest as having been founded by Bika (ride 

History^ page 2j. 

The temple of Devi, at Nagniji, a mile south-east of the city, has a con- 
siderable reputation. The image it contains was 
brought from Jodhphr hundreds of years ago. Its 
vehicle stuck fast on the spot where now stands the temple, which was built 
in accordance with the wushes of the goddess thus indicated. Of the more 
recently built temples, the principal are built within the last two generations 
by B4nis and mistresses of the chief. Considerable estates have been assigned 
them. 

The Jain temples are Bhikd4sar and Nemn4th, two large temples, at 
T'lin Bhuuda Oswal 

and his brother : Chintamau and Sri Alahabir, 
both built by the fourteen mohallas ” or quarters of Oswals, the first at the 
suggestion of the Baohawat, Karam Ohind, wdiose family was extirj)ated by 
Sur Singh. Sri Mahilbir has an inscription. Allusion to the appearance 
of the buildings wdll be found under OlTY.” 

The MalikfLj Vishmi Gosdins of the Balbacbkya sect, whose foul practices 
Balbachkyas. exposed in. a great libel case in Bombay 

some years ago, have many devotees in Bikdnir, and 
wdien two of them, offended by the discountenance they met with from the 


Bliaironji. 


Ba-lbachkyas. 


of Jaipiir, abandoned that state, they were invited to Bikilnir, and 
were received there with great honor, the late chief himself going foi’th to meet 
them and running beside their paikis fanning them. In their presence he used 
to stand with folded hands, and for years the cost of their maintenance was a 
grievous burden to the state. They at length left for the neighborhood of 
Mathura. The' priests of the most celebmted temples are not foreigners, but 
Bikdnir Brahmans of the Bias tribe, known as Sewaks, 

There are, of course, local deities and shrines to be met with in obscure 
Local shrines. villages, which exercise much influence in their 

neighborhood. As an instance of one class, I 
may mention the '' samadh '' (cenotaph) of a Jat, one Jesnathji a saint whose 
miracles made such an impression on the Delhi emperor of the day that he 
bestowed on him a grant of land near his native village Malasar, situated 
fifteen miles north-east of the city of Bikanir. The estate is still held on this 
title and the deed of grant preserved. In seven villages round “ samadhs ” of 
Jesnath's dead descendants have been established, and his living ones receive 
a rupee on the birth of every child within the circle, one seer of “ ghi on the 
birth of a calf, half a seer for a young buffalo, and two pice for a kid. 

Unless by way of sacrifice at temples of the sanguinary deities, no animal 
may be killed near any of the shrines, priests of wdiich “plead their privilege 
(marjtld) if any one show^s a disposition to offer violence to a duck on their 
JuiMrs tanks or a partridge in their enclosures. 

hars’' or heroes wdio have fallen in defending their 

neighborhood from predatory bands, or in recovering the cattle carried off 
by them, are another class whose shrines are ranch respected. They, too, are 
sometimes Jilts: thus Bigga, a village with five hamlets between Bikdnir 
and Batangarh, is said to derive its name from Bigga, a famous Jilt wdio was 
killed as long ago as A. D. 1315 by R4th. dacoits wdio W’ere carrying off the 
cattle of the place. Many villages around cherish his memory. On the 
13th of Phagan Sud (February) there is an annual /{i/e in his honor, and the 
13th of ©very month is sacred to him, Brdhmans collect from their con- 
stituent jijmdns in Bigga’s name and the people still sing ballads in his praise. 

A very spirited song of modem composition, describing his independence, 
valor, and the w^'ay he met his death, was recited to me at Bigga. 

Jains are in the towns fully the equals of the orthodox Hindfis as regards 

Jain, and orthodox: Hindus. numbers and wealth. But on the part of the 

latter there IS a strong feeling against them, as 
shown by the saying, not peculiar to Bikilnir, “ that a Hindii had better be 
overtaken by a wild elephant than shelter himself in a Jain temple, and to 
escape a tiger he may not run tlirougli the shadow of it.” There are seven 
“upasaras” or Jain monasteries in Bikanir. A list of them wull be fomid 
under “ CITY,” and their teaching will be spoken of under “EDUCATION.” 

Tlie Musalmans of Bikanir are insignificant in number and importance. 
Mnsalmdns. They, however, maintain five small mosques within 

the city and one or two outside. In these, prayers 
are regularly said on Fridays, and there are several others wdiich are unused. 
There are a good many Musalmiln sepoys, cliiefly Saiyads and Kdim 
Klnlnis. 

Perhaps the most curious religious sect in the state is that of the Alak- 
Alakgfrs. girs founded by Ldlgir Naga. He was the son of 

a Chamd^r of Sulkanid, a village of Bikilnir on the 
Jaipilr border. When five years ol^ he was carried off by a Nilgil or military 
monk, who made h m his disciple Cchel^)) and gave him the name he became 


know by. Fifteen years after Lalgir returned to Sulkania with his guru, the 
Ndga, who, discovering that he w^as the son of a Ohamar, abandoned him and 
w-ent through a course of purification. In Sambat 1886 (x4.D. 1880j Lalgir came 
to Blkanir, wiiere he dAvelt in a hut near the w^est gate of the fort for twelve 
years. On the Maharaja going a pilgrimage to the Ganges, Lai Singh accom- 
panied him, and on his return he obtained a sum of money with which he began 
to construct a tine well at his native yiliage. The well being completed, he 
returned to Bikanir, ^Yhe^e he began to gather a following, ' notwithstanding 
that ho made no secret of his being a Chamdr by birth. 

He denounced idolatry and taught his follow^ers to call only on the Incom- 
prehensible (Alak), and his sole worship consisted in crying “ Alak!” “ Alak!” 
Charity was to be practised, the taking of life and meat as food were forbidden, 
asceticism w’as held profitable to subdue passion, and the sole reward w^as attain- 
ment in this life to purity, untroubled contemplation, and serenity (saty chity 
ancmd). There w^as no future state: heaven and hell (that is, happiness or misery) 
were wuthin, and may be made independent of, external circumstances, but all 
perishes with the body, which is finally resolved into the elements, and man 
has no immortal part. Peace in life and a good name after it w-ere the sole, 
ljut sufficient, inducements to the practice of virtue. 

His principal disciple w^as Lachhi Earn, chief steward of a powerful Eani 
and father of Man Mai of the present Bikanir Council. In Sambat 1901 
Lachhi Earn, prompted ])y his guru, began the splendid Alak Sagar well at 
Bikanir, which was finished in 1909. 

One day Maharajfi Eatan Singh w^as going to the temple of Lachini 
Narain, when Lalgir sneeringly asked him what was to be got there. The 
Maharaja, enraged at this insolence, expelled Lalgir from Bikanir and threw 
his book, wdiich contained abuse of Hinduism, into water. Lalgir went to 
Jaipur, wlience he wrote letters calling upon his faithful disciples to assume 
the garb of sanctity bhagw4n libas, ” clothes of a red color worn by DMii 
panthis, (*cc.) and become jogis. His disciples obeyed and the sound of “ATakl” 
“ Alak!” resounded on all sides. In 1908, Maharaja Sardar Singh noticed the 
schism, and the excitement occasioned thereby, and ordered the expulsion from 
the state of all the Aiakgirs. Those of weak faith abandoned the pre- 
scribed dress and habits and, remained quietly at home, but Lachhi Earn kept 
steadfast ; and was accordingly expelled the state and his religious books 
destroyed. He went to bis guru at Jaipfir, whence his son Man Mai, on beeoming 
minister of the state sometime after, summoned him. Aiakgirs are chiefly 
ascetics and recluses (sanyasis), but a few are family men. Ten divisions of 
the sect are mentioned, but I believe it is not numerous. They do not admit 
Miisalmilns, and apparently consider themselves a Jain sect, and respect, though 
they do not -worship, the Jain Eishis. 

Their festivals are the anniversary of their founder’s death, that of the 
last guru, and the full moon of Asdrh : on these days they give alms and 
visit the cell of their founder. There is no giirfi now, but if a worthy man 
should appear he would be accepted. 

Bikanir is the only large town in the state. Its population is, with its 
suburbs, 35,668. It is surrounded by a high wall, 
and contains many large masonry houses. It lies 
in the western part of the state; latitude 28"'; longitude 73" 25'. 

Cliiiru, on the Jaipiir bo.rder, latitude 28^^ 20' and longitude 75" 4' ; popu- 
lation something under 10,000. Here the lines of traffic between the Dekli, 
Hisscir, and Gurgaon marts and Bikanir and Jodhpur, converge or cross one 
another. 
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■ , Batang'arh, latitude 82" l’, longitude 74' 35', on tbe^ Jaipik border, is 
about the same size as Cliiiru, and Sujangarh, latitude 27 40 , longitude 74' 30', 
somewhat smaller. The latter town is near the triple boundary of Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, and Idikanir, and is the head- quarters of a British political oiiicer 
established there in 1868 to put down dacoity. He has also political charge 
of Bikanir. 


^ have populations over 2,000. 


Deshnuk is remarkable as possessing the chief shrine in Bikanir - that ^ 
of Karniji, the tutelary deity of the state. 

Kolath is famous for its groat fair on the full moon of Kartik (October), ’ 
when many cattle change hands. 

The agricultural community number about two hundred and sixty 
thousand ; the non-agricultural forty-thousand. The figures liave no pre- 
tension to bo more than an apiunximation to the truth. 

The wealthy classes are the officials who have 
Matkrial OF THI3 moiicv by peculation and extortion and the 

merchants who trade in British territory. 

Few thilkurs are rich in consequence of the heavy taxes imposed by 
the darbar. The gains of luikim's or collectors of revenue are in Bikanir 
probably greater in proportion to the revenue they collect than in most 
native states, owing to the size of the tract confided to each individual and the 
consecjiient difficulty of supervision. The zamindars, with an exaggeration which 
reveals the general truth, say that for every copper coin (takka) received by 
the state a chaprasl gets a sihur and a collector a gold one. Their sanctioned 
pay is very small, The agricultural community is for the most part miser- 
ably poor, and they speak with envy of the circumstance>s of villages in 
the adjoining British territory of Hissar. Their camels, kine, and sheep are 
a great resource to them ; but the greater number of kine are starved to death 
when grass and water fail from want of rain, and all cattle are liable to bo 
carried offi by dacoits or thieves. 

Though famines are frequent and a general famine occurs at least once 
in ton years, the mass of the people possess no stores of grain wherewith to 
meet them, and when they occur either emigrate or depend on charity and 
grass seeds. Bajra ohapatis, moth did, rabrf, or porridge made with butter- 
milk and bajra flour, form the staple food of all but the few well-to-do ; in- 
deed, the well-to-do often use baji'd rather than expensive wheat flour. Jats, 
who own many cattle, consume enormous quantities of '‘ghiJ' Sugar is 
largely oaten at festivals. A list of the wild products used as food will bo 
found specified under “ FoEKSTS.’* Of these bhanit is the principal 
Dr. Moore states that all are found for sale in the Bikanir bazar. I have 
known bhaiut sell, even when scarcity did, not amount to famine, at only 
20 per cont. less than bajra, eancl it is said that one family often collects and 
stores thirty mauncls of it. 


The dress of the poor have, I think, no peculiarities. Amoiog the com- 
fortabie the style of the turban is thought of 
more than anything. The most striking and grace- 
ful fashion is that of Bajpiits and officials called the ‘‘ kirkia.” These 
classes wear “ jamas ” or long tunics with their “ kirkia” turbans, and this 
constitutes the court dress. Sahukars, or merchants of good position, wear 
the turban in the mode termed ‘Tapeta the inferior ones a, feet the “nagorl” 
or “ jaipiiria,” while all Brahmans and young men generally wear the teban 
“kindwi.” . 

The houses are of three classes — “hawelis” or masonry houses occupied 
DWELLING-PLACES AND by the well-to-do, ‘‘dundas” or mud houses 
BUILDINGS. ^ iij which dwell the class between the comfort- 

able and the poor, “and gupes’’ or huts which are made from phog 
roots and grass, and. which in almost all villages are more numerous than 
the other descriptions and are often the only dwelling-places. They are 
round and look like small nicks : an enclosure of thorns usually surrounds 
them and indeed most dwelling-places, and serves as a protection against the 
sand drifts and hot winds as well as a cattle-pen. Cenotaphs, either “ chhatris ” 
or “ chauntras ” (domes or platforms), ax’e here and there seen in the villages ; 
also pillars or slabs bearing representations of tlie popular deities or of satis. 

I have not the materials for estimating the monthly expenses of average 
shopkeepers and peasants, but it is said that the former are more thrifty, 
and more of their women engage in trade than in Hindustan ; and usurious 
as are the Banias to the east, those of BikaniT are said to be even more so. 
Many of them gamble in time-bargains, buying opium about to be sold 
in Calcutta at a speculative price. The opium does not ostensibly change 
hands, but accounts are settled when news of the sale reaches Bikanir, and 
so anxious are speculators to have early information of the prices, that eoiiie 
merchants maintain, or till recently maintained, at considerable expense, 
a special daily post between Ajmir and Bikanir, notwithstanding that a 
slow public post was established. I have already remarked that the wealthy 
merchants prefer life in the deserts of Bikanir, in a dirty town without 
roads and trees or a single visible attraction, to passing their time amid the 
comparative comfort of Calcutta, Bombay, or the other cities of British 
territory whore they make their money. It is true that the climate suits 
them better, and Bikanir is the land where they were born and bred, but I 
believe the neighborhood of a native court has in itself charms for them. 
Some would like to see the chief more under tlie general guidance of a 
British officer, in order that the main evils of the administration might be 
redressed, but none would wish for interference which w'oukl lower the dignity 
and importance of the Darbar, The Banias of the, desert are said in Hindustan 
to have a better physique than their eastern brethren, and the many good 
soldiers they have furnished the darbar would appear to bear this out. 

The staple crops are bajra and moth, and the iiajra of the sandy tract is 
Crous wn TTirArT? to be especially good, particularly in certain 

localities. Comparatively little of anything else 
is raised in the state, except when the rains are unusally aVamdant. In such 
seasons fair crops of barley and wheat and garden vegetables are produced 
in about a dozen villages west of Bikanir, in the northern district (Tibi), 
where the spring liarvcst is sometimes large, and about the towns, particularly 
those from Sujangarh eastward. " The radish is the vegetable most easily 
raised and most commonly seen, but some carrots, onions, and tobacco are 
grown at Eatangarh and a few other places. Tibi, the pargana acquired 


since the mutiny, no doubt produces , nearly every tiling, and it must be 
excluded from statements intended to apply to the country generally. 

About twenty-iive acres can be ploughed each season by a good pair of 
bullocks. C-imeis are used as much as, and in many places more than, bullocks 
to draw the plough, and buffaloes and even donkeys, especially in Anupgarh, are 
used for the same purpose. A fair crop of baira yields five British maunds 
to the acre; but I am unable to give the out-turn for different kinds of 
lands. Generally speaking, the quality of the cultivated soil varies but 
little, for it is so light that the surface is always shifting from the effects of 
the wind, and the fine blown deposits, which act as manure, tend to equalize 
its productive power. 

Eotation of crops is, I believe, practised so far that bajra usually follows 
moth. Perhaps the best-known division of land is into uneven (tibi) and level 
(.sofw dharti), the latter being much more valued than the former. 

Land being unlimited the holdings . are large ; but I cannot tell how 


Tbnuees. 


Kent bates. 


large a holding is equivalent to Es. 8 a month, 
nor have I much to record regarding the land 
tenures. But I have heard it remarked that in consequence of land being so 
plentiful, and owing to the wretched revenue system ■worth so little, there is no 
struggle for shares (bis was) as in the adjoining British districts. Cultivators 
sornetimtss take leases from the village proprietors, rent being probably fixed 
yearly. To oust a cultivator before the succession of crops is complete, that 
is after he has prepared the land for bajra by growing moth upon it, is I believe, 
thought unjust. 

The rents charged by the Bhiimia thakurs are realized from the 
cultivators in various ways. In one village 
where enquiries were made the “begars’’ (or village 
servants at the bock of the thakur) paid a third of their crop ; while the Jdts 
paid from Es. 10 to Es. 20 a family, according to the number of a household, 
in addition to a third of the crop. Ten rupees for seventy or eighty bigds is a 
common rent for Banias to charge when they hold villages in farm, while 
smaller village proprietors often take but one-forth the crop, or, if they supply 
plough cattle, half. 

The Darbar's revenue rates, which are really rent rates, in fiscal villages 
are Es. 10 for a litindred bighas (about twenty-four acres) from Jats, and a rupee 
or two less from Bajputs, Brahmans, and other favored castes. Where 
there is a spring harvest, from one-fourth to one-seventh is taken. This 
of course does not free the land for the autumn crop, whereas in Tibi land 
it occasionally bears twice in the year. In some villages the darbar takes 
one-fourth of the autumn crops from Jats. It must, however, be remembered 
that these rates are supplemented by other irregular taxes whenever a good 
year makes it possible for the villages to pay more. 

It is a remarkable fact that the domestic animals of Bikanlr are 
generally either finer or more serviceable than 
those of any other part of India. 

The horses, if not fine, are strong and wiry ; and I have known a very 
ordinary-looking mare carry its rider eighty miles through sand one clay and 
forty the next, and then without a rest continue moderate daily journeys. Well- 
fed riding camels will do even more than this. They do not, however, thrive 
well out of the sanely tract. 

Something will be said regarding the Barbaras studs under STATE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT.” The tliakurs ail breed horses , some of which they send to the fair 
at Pokhar for sale. The best camels are those of the Johar jungle near Bikanir 


Cattle.' 
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city, aixl the finest cattle come froiii the nort^^ animals colored and 

spotted like the English breeds are often met \yith. The Bhatner or 
Haniunangarh. buffaloes are said to be very good, as indeed are all the cattle 
of that region. Piigal cows are famous ior their milk and ghi. Tlie sheep of 
the district a])Oiit and west of Bikanir city are the largest, I believe, in India, 
and the grazing is so good that the mutton in the early part of the year 
is scarcely inferior to gram-fed. I am unable to estimate the number of 
cattle in the state with any approach to accuracy, but from statistics furnished 
bv the Dar])ar and from general report, it would appear that to the north 
they are most numerous : thus in Amlpgarh there are said to be an average 
of eleven head of large cattle to a house and ten of sheep and goats. In 
Hanumiingarli Bhatner) large and smallaverage twelve to a house, in Tibi 
but seven, while to the south in ChdM and Sujtogarh they average but four to 
a house. The number of large and the number of small seem to be generally 
pretty equal; but as the country has not yet got over the effects of the 
extraordinary famine of 1868-69, these figures should probably be trebled 
in order to obtain the average number of ordinary times, except to the north 
where the mortality wars less. The camels during the famine suffered little, 
as was to be expected, and the sheep comparatively little, as they can live 
upoii the roots of the grass ; many of the lambs, however, died. The horses 
being the property of the well-off more could be done for them than for 
the wretched kine, of wdiich it was estimated that nine-tenths perished 
for want of food and water. The average price of good plough bullocks is 
Es, 20 each. 

Owing to the isolated position of BikMt’, the demand for labor in recent 

Avr. r years for public works in British territory has not 

\\ AGES AND DAY-LABOREUS. t i i » t, n # / i 

anected the price of labor m Bikanir, and four 

annas a day for skilled and two annas for unskilled labor are still the normal 

rates. 

Just before the rains of 1873 prices were 
very high. 


Price current. 
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The seer of the city and towns and the tol4 and 
Weights afd measuers. iinish^ are three-fourths the^British weights of the 
same name. 

Tlie kos is two thousand paond^s ” or double paces of about five and a 
half feet each. The bighit is seventy cubits square. 

Locusts are often, a great scourge. The year after that of the great 
BLKUia's, FLOODS, AND famine crops were extensively destroyed by them, 
DROUGHTS. When rains are excessively heavy, the seed sown 

in the light sand is washed away and scarcity follows. But want of rain 
is the great source of famine, and crops fail Ixom tliis cause at least once in 
four years, — I speak only of local failures. Such a wdde-reaching visitation as 
that of 1868-69, wl,;en there seemed no place to fiy to, does not occur often, 
and wdien it occurs forms an era by w^hich dates are calculated in the villages. 

" The wild vegetable substances used for human food, especially during 
famines, will be found specified under “ FORESTS.*’ Of these “ bharut ” is the 
principal. 
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The ia?-t famine. 


Nowhere was the gimt famina of 1868-69 fearful iy feit than in 
]3ilatnlr. Early in October 1868 the starring had 
begim the towns, and the Seths in 

Sujangarh and the neighborhood established small relief funds, which were 
soon exhausted. But a certain amount of food was daily distributed by many 
of tlie well-to-do merchants. The thdkurs are generally ill-oil', and did little 
for their ryots ; moreover, the treatment they themselves had received from 
the ritj had perhaps, as an intelligent villager remarked, hardened them 
towards their dependents. 

A tiuik was begun by the Darb^m, but labor ceased for want of funds in 
a few weeks, and but a small sum of money altogether could hare bean spent 
on relief works. The Mahtiraja, Iiovrerer, distributed food for many months. 
The kitchen, which at first was at Bikiinir, had to be removed several miles oft* 
in consequeace of the numbers of dead and d>''ing. Probably, wdiat with 
starvation, sickness, and emigration, Bikanir lost permanently more tlmn 
a third of its population. Of these, judging from notes made at a distribution 
of food, 15 per cent, \vere Jats, Rajp-uts, and Muhammadans of Rjijpiit extrac- 
tion: the rest were of loW' caste. 

The cattle in many places were reduced to less than one-twentieth of what 
they were, especially in the western part of the state : there in the village of 
the principal thakur but 200 head \vere remaining* out of 4,300 alive before 
the famine. In tlm principal cattle districts, those of Bhatner and the neigh- 
boring parganas, the loss was not so heavy ; ])iit throughout the \vhoie state 
it is probable that the cattle were reduced by nine-tenths. 

The distress was augmented by the pressure for revenue exerted by the 
Darbilr, by the excessive fines and other modes of raising or saving money, 
such as the seizure of grass and grain for vAj purposes, the arbitrary reduction 
of the price current, I am sorry to say, too, that the engagement to remit 
transit dues on grain w^as to a great extent disregarded. 

The price of grain in Bikanir went gradually up to 6 seers the rupee, 
and there w^as little difference between the prices of the different kinds. 
Within the memory of living men, after a succession of bountiful harvests, 
stored “ moth,'' which Banias wished to get rid of, has been sold for a rupee 
the camel load, and just before the famine biijr^ was 35 seers (British) and 
moth at 45 seers. The" people consider that a famine has begun when bajra 
is at 15 seers. Then ten men will divide 2 seers of moth between them and 
mix it with berries for their one daily meal. In the terrible famines the very 
trees tell of the prevailing misery, for the khejra ” are seen strix^ped, not 
only of their leaves but to a great extent of their bark, to supply food to the 
starving. 

There are no made roads in Bikdnfr, with the exception of a mile or so 
near the city in the direction of Gajner. All 
journeying involves a struggle through the heavy 
sand, which however in the tracks of carts and camels is beneath the surface 
somewhat hardened by x>ressure. Goods are of course carried on camels, but 
the roads though heavy are quite imssable for carts if sufficient traction-poww 
be applied ; and the rich travel with great comfort in the easy country '‘rath" 
or light travelling cart, lines of which drawn by magnificent bullocks are 
often met with. The principal routes are as follow : — 

Fro7?i Bilcdnir- to Ajmir, about 150 miles. 

Bikanir to Deshnuk, 16 miles ; shops and good w^ater at Deshnuk. 

Deshnuk to Oharkara, 20 miles ; shops and good water. 

Rest of journey through Jodhpur territory. 


COMIS^EUNICATIONS. 


From Bikdnif to BdhwdlpilTi about 150 miie*s- 

Bikanir to Badrasar, 15 aiiles ; good water, but no shops, 

Karmsar, 14: miles ; water bad ; no shops. ^ ^ ^ 

Pugal, 20 miles ; water good and shops (a line here branches on to 
Jaisaimir). ^ 

Maujgarh in Bahwdlpdr territory, 60 miles ; ^vater and shops ; 
intervening country waste. 

From Bikdnir to BMwdni, 180 miles. 

The places are not marked on the maj), and the distances are therefore 
not given in miles. 

Bikfoir, to Karnisar, 12 kos ; water good and shops. 

Ki^M, 12 kos ; "water good and shops. 

BahMursar, 16 kos, ditto. 

Sardd.rgarh, 8 kos, ditto. 

Eeni, 14 kos, ditto. 

Eajgarh, 14 kos, ditto. 

Khdrd Kot, 8 kos, ditto. 

Bikdnir to 'Sirsdt 160 miles. 

Bikanir to M41hasar, 10 kos ; water good and shops, 

Khari, 12 kos, ditto. 

Nathwdn, 8 kos ; good water but no shops. 

Sai, 14 kos; bad water and no shops. 

Sh6khsar,^16 kos ; good water and shops. 

Pal'd, 16 kos, ditto. 

Nohar, 18 kos, ditto. 

Jamdlki, 10 kos, in British territory. 

Puel is procurable everywhere but on the Mditan route : there it is pro- 
curable at Pdgal alone. The “ kos is slightly under two miles, and as until 
the Bikdnir topographical survey is finished precision in distances is not always 
possible, I perfer giving some in ‘'kos ” rather than in miles. 

Captain Burton’s report for 1872-73 contains much that is new and 
extremely interesting on Bikanir commerce. An abstract wdll be found in an 
Appendix : had it axTived earlier it would have taken the place of much that I 
have written on the subject. 

I have already mentioned the useless copper mine near Biddsar, a few 

MINES AND QUASBIES. miles from ^Su^Dgarh. Whether it was ever 
worked profitably 1 do not know, but its dis- 
covery in Sambat 1809 (A. D. 1753) created much interest at the time. 
The red sandstone quarries of Khdri, thirty miles to the north-east of the city, 
are eight in number, four of which are worked by Hindus and four by 
Musalmans. The stone is excellent, and, as they have been worked for 
hundreds of years, the excavations are deep and extensive. 

In all the quarries, at a depth of about fifty feet, a damp warm wdnd 
issues from crevices in the rock. The quarrymen are about forty in number. 
Fifteen and a half maunds of stones, «.c., two camel-loads, are sold for 
Es. 4-5-6, of which the quarrymen get Ee. 1, the carriers Es. 2, and the state 
Ee. 1-5-6. 

The “ MilUdni rnUti or fuller’s-earth excavated at village Meth, near 
Koldth , employs twenty-five persons, who receive three annas a camel-load, wdiile 
the Barber takes Ee. 1-8. It is said that about two thousand camel-loads are 
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taken away in the course of the yeaiVbut I suspect that is an under-estimate, 
as ill two days I myself met se%"en or eight hundred camels laden with 
uiitti on their way to Sirsd, where it sells, I was told, at one rupee a maund. 
Lime is exeavated near most of the towns : it is generally soft and very 
inferior to the lime of Jaipdr. That which the city deiiends on comes chiefly 
from the north. The village of Jfi.ll4sar, a few miles from Blkikiir, is main- 
tained by the trade. A siliceous conglomerate is used to some 

extent for building, and in the ravines near the city beds of a red and very 
tenacious clay is found,' which is used for plastering mud houses and gives a 
curious appearance to parts of the city. 

The principal manufactures are those of blankets and sweetmeats : the 

TBADE AND MANCFACTOBES. from imported SDgar, which is 

worked up, into a great variety of sweetmeats so 
superior to any produced elsewhere that large quantities are exported. Bain 
water is used in refining the sugar, and not that of the deep wells as has been 
sui^posed. “ Ghi,*' wool, and cattle are exported to a considerable extent, and 
piece-goods, “ kirana ” (groceries), jewelry^ and metals, precious and other, 
are the chief imports; but it is extremely difficult to ascertain particulars 
regarding the trade with any accuracy. See pages 185 and appendix. 

CAPITAL AND INTBBEST. officials who plunder the iieoplc, 

little money is made m Bikamr. 

The piece-goods and other local trade is chiefly in the hands of Aggar- 
wM4s, and there can be no further profitable investments for realized capital. 
Formerly, by grants of lands at favorable rates, immunity from custom dues, 
and other encouragements, merchants have been induced by the Hdjd of the 
day to settle in new towns and invest money in building and agriculture ; 
and there is no doubt that if the merchants could trust the Daihdr, many 
would be glad to take grants of waste lands, attract cultivators, and thus, by 
diminishing the vast unutilized tracts, to contribute in the best possible way 
to the prosperity of the state. 

At present the wealth brought into the country by the merchants wiiose 
houses of business are at the great seats of commerce is expended chiefly in 
great entertainments of Brahmans or of the castes of the owners, or it is 
hoarded in the shape of jew^els and ornaments. The Darker V70uid often 
gladly borrow a few lakhs, but its credit is* so bad that speculators -will now 
rarely lend to it. 

A school, which contains three hundred students in Persian and Hindi, has 
EDUCATION recently been established. Previously the only places 

of education w^ere the temples, Jain monasteries, and 
of “patshdiHs.” At the last the sons of many of the wealthy merchants are 
taught to read, write, and cipher. Their w^hole school equipment is a board and 
a bit- of wood, and their studies are usually conducted on a slmd>' side of tlie 
street. The ‘‘ patshdias are not so well attended now as formerly, for vritbin 
the last fifteen years it has become the fashion to take the boys from school 
immediately after marriage and send them to their parents' distant homes of 
business, thus fitting them to take a part in mercantile operations, lately so 
extended, at an age when they used to begin their apprenticeship. At the 
patshalas " a course of letter-reading and accounts takes about three years. 
The school fees amount to six matinds of bdjrd and Bs. 8 cash for the whole 
period. The wealthy pay in the shape of a present about Es. 100 additional. 
At the “ updiSards " or Jain monasteries Sanscrit is studied, and in one 
that I entered I found the priest,., who was courteous and communicative, 
and ready to permit access to his large Sanscrit library’ teaching geography 
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from a curion.s map (which showed the concentric oceans and continents lakhs 
of kos across) and history to match, A copy of the map was sent to the 
Kensington Exhibition of 1871, and attracted some notice. At one or two 
mosques the Koran, I believe, is taught to a few boys. 

The temples distribute something to the poor. During the great famine 
I saw the hungry getting relief at one, but their 
Charitable ikstitu i state and the public is altogether out 

of proportion to the charity they dispense. 

The palace, the Jain “upasaras” (mpnasteries), particularly one called the 
“ Acharaji Gatchk^,” and the Dhuni Nath temple 
Libraries. contain thousands of Sanscrit manuscripts, which, 

I believe, are being catalogued by a competent pandit with a view to making 
public their character and contents. Although one w’ ould expect to find suspi- 
cion and prejudice rampant in a remote state like Bikanir, it is remarkable 
that none of the objections to making libraries accessible met with elsewhere 
were offered in Bikanir. The Maharaja at my request ordered the chests of 
books which had lain for generations untouched to be opened, and examination 
showed that some had actually turned to dust from lapse of time, though insects 
had been kept from them. Many of these books ^vere bought by Eaja Anup 
Singh when the Emperor Aurangzeb was destroying every Sanscrit work be 
could lay his hands on. At Bikilnir they v^ere safe from everything but time. 
In the Jain monastery, Acharaji Gatchka, -when I expressed a hope that the 
Sri Fuji or Jain priest \vould not object to his books being rendered available 
to the public, his reply was: “Examine them by all means; the more you 
work a well the purer the water.” At Bhatner in A. D. 1847 General 
Cunningham saw a niunlier of palm-leaf manuscripts believed to be Jain. 
They are not now there. It is desirable that their fate should be discoyerd. 
The completion of the catalogues above referred to probably depends upon 
the sustained interest shown in it.’'*' 

The total revenue and expenditure for the Sambat year 1929 (A. D. 

1872-73) is shown in the following statement 
EEVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, supplied by Captain Burton, Assistant Agent, 

Governor General : — 

* In 1873-74, Dr. G. Biihicr of Bombay, made a tour through Western Rajputana in scareh 
of Sanskrit manuscripts, BiMnfr furnished many valuable books. From the R^jsl's library 
copies of very rare vcdic works, among them the Pr4tf-sakhyas of the Atharva Veda, and the 
Nitya sdstra of Bharata were obtained. Besides, one hundred and twenty manuscripts were 
purchased for Government referring chiefly to the Jaina religion. But also some exceedingly rare 
Brahmanical books, such as Yuza purina of the Gargf Saiishita and a largo portion of the Nydsa, 
a Bandha commentary of the Kisika Vrittf were secured, (Asiatic Society's Journal), 
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Gash Account of the Blhanlr State for the 


Keoeipts 


No. 


Desoeiption 


Sadar, 


Mofussll. 


Total, 


1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 
17 

IB 

10 

20 

21 


Land revenue (m^l) ... ... 

Custom dues 

“Naxxina” on account of the succession of 
the new Hahdr a 
‘*Nazr4n^” or hind of fine 
“Faujd^ri” fines 

“ Biwdnl ” or civil fees ... 

Sale-proceeds of land 

“ Khola ” or tax on the adoption of a son ... 
“ Gaimdl ” or unclaimed property 
“Kasrdt niran,” deductions from bills for 
fodder of darbdr camels on account of 
supposed overcharges 
Nazars 

** Pdnchar&i ” or grazing tax 
“ Talban^ ” or summons fees 
Singhoti ” or tax on sheep 
Stamp duty 
Mint 

Income tax on the pay of raj servants 
one anna per rupee 
Interest, discount, &c., 

Taxes on trades and license taxes miscel 
laneous 

Beceivod from Eawat Singh 
Loans 


at 


Bs. A. P, 


Total 


6,782 14 
1,03,145 9 

47,617 0 
6,906 0 
8,114 0 
1,698 14 
18,046 11 
3,451 0 
1,221 11 


Es. A. P. 


3,99,133 

79,577 


1,068 0 
8,148 0 
4,138 10 
1,614 8 

542 5 9 

349 0 61 

487 11 
4,559 10 

23,223 6 6 
68,660 13 9 
1,88,925 11 9 


4,51,932 5 9 


4,128 12 


21,030 

1,827 

8,749 

801 

1,179 


114 8 
86 0 
2,117 7 
2,961 5 
1.409 14 


5 61 


197 13 6| 


4,708 6 3 
2,112 4 6| 

9,045 6 Oi 


Bs. A. P. 

4,05,916 6 oi 
1,82,722 13 0 


47,617 0 
11,034 12 
29,144 10 
3,425 14 
26,795 15 
4,252 0 
2,400 14 


2,082 8 
8,235 0 
6,256 1 
4,575 14 
1,409 14 
740 3 
3-19 0 


5,196 1 3 
6,671 14 9 

32,268 12 6 
68,660 13 9 
1,88,925 11 9 


5,86,750 0 3 10,38,682 6 0 


r 
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Scmhat year 1929 or A. D. 1872-73. 

) 



. ' ■ I SB U E S : 

No. 

Description. 

, Sadar. 

MofussiL 

Total. 



Es. A. P. 

■ Rs. A. P. 

■■■■ 'Es/ 'A'.' /p.'" ' 

1 

By ‘^Arogan Thakurji,” articles of food sup- 





plied to certain religious institutions ac- 





cording to fixed scales 

26,006 2 6 

8,19912 6 

29,205 16 0 

2 

“ Modhfhkjtna ” or royal kitchen and rations,^ 




w 

includes feed of darbar horses^ rations W 




# 

“ Silah poshes,” &c. ... ... 

59,015 10 6 

68,635 8 0 

1,27,561 2 ‘6 

r 3 

“ Tuwaila ” or royal stable 

39,574 11 0 

... 

39,574 11 0 

4 

Peelkhdna ” or elephants ... 

14,518 7 0 


14,518 7 0 

■ '6 

“ Kirkn'khana ” or birds, &c. 

2,046 3 9 


2,045 3 9 

6 

Grass and fodder for horses, &c. ... 

21,695 12 6 

6,307 5 3 

28,003 1 9 

1 7 

•* Toshakhana ” or “ Bara Karkhanas ” 

13,916 3 9 

... 

13.916 3 9 

1 8 

“KiHkhana” or Public Works Department 

12,888 11 6 

902 9 6 

13,791 5 0 

1 3 

“Kosan” or establishment of bullocks for 




1 

drawing out drinking and other water ... 

4,882 4 G 

... 

4,882 4 6 

1 

“Eathkhana,” native carriages including 




1 

feed of bullocks and establishment, &c ... 

5,548 0 0 

... 

5,54S 0 0 

1 11 

“ Baggikhana,” European carriages 

2,185 3 6 

... 

2,185 3 6 

1 

** Shutarkhana,” camels 

6,645 10 9 

492 3 0 

7,037 14 6 

1 13 

“ Topkhana ” or artillery 

8,649 4 0 

67 15 0 

8,717 3 0 

14 





15 

“ Farrashkhana ” or Tent Department 

6,247 6 6 

2,620 12 9 

8,868 3 3 

16 

Stationery 

470 5 9 

743 11 6 

1,214 1 3 

1 

“ Xasidf ” or postal expen scs 

294 5 0 

1,310 8 3 

1,604 13 3 

^ 18 

“Mandf,” including the establishment, &c.^ 

9,496 13 0 

... 

9,496 13 0 

19 

“Gangajali” or storehouse for the Maha- 


■ 


' / 

raji’s drinking water 

743 5 0 

... ' 

743 5 0 

!■' , 20 

“Kotwali,” including the pay of the estab- 





lishment, police, &c. 

4,514 0 0 

... ■ 

4,514 0 0 

' 21 

Purchases of new camels, bullocks 

630 0 0 

610 0 0 

1,240 0 0 

22 

GaJ ner garden expenses 

1,948 0 0 

. . ■ ... ", 

1,948 0 0 

23 : 

Sheobari ditto 

806 8 0 


805 S 0 

24 

Vakils 

24,435 0 9 


24,435 0 9 

26 

Civil establishment, including ohelashazuxis, 




1 ^ 

&o., includes pay of the troops, &c. 

54,003 6 3 

. 91,507 12 9 

1,45,511 3 0 

J ^ 26 

Troops 

1,94,305 6 C 


1,94,305 6 0 

27 

Mint 

513 14 6 


513 14 6 

|l 28 

Obsequies of the late Dilahardja 

1,06,731 3 3 

; 8,953 16 0 

1,15,685 2 3 

|V 29 

Ditto of the Mdjf Pugalioniji or 




1 

Dowager Ednf from Fugal 

25,119 0 £ 

l ... 

26,119 9 3 

c 30 

Miscellaneous, includes expenses incurred 




1 

on account of — (1) guests, (2) pecuniary 




1 ' 

assistance given to thdkurs and offioiafs 




i; • ' " ' ' 

on deaths, &c., (3) installation expenses, 




; 

(4) petty expenses 

74,776 3 f 

5 . 2,756 5 C 

) 77,632 8 6 

'• 31 

Interest, &c. ... 

4,355 13 ( 

3 222 3 ( 

) 4,578 0 6 

; 32 

1 

By loans repaid 

1,25,356 7 i 

3 

1,25,366 7 6 



8,49,408 2 i 

3 1,88,230 14 i 

} 1,037,638 0 0 

1 • '• 

Balance 

1,040 6 1 

D 

1,043 6 0 

‘L ^ ^ ■ 

■' Total 

8,50,451 8 i 

0 1,88,230 14 < 

9 1,038,682 6 0 



The land revenue^ or at least the portion paid 

Land revenue. by th&kiirs holding estates tiiicler grants is called 

‘‘ rakm/* 

As already detailed tinder “ Bent RATES,” it is realized partly in cash and 
partly in kind, and does not consist vi'holly of the rental or a part of it, but is 
supplemented by a mimber of miscellaneons taxes, which are irregnlaiiy levied 
very much at the pleasure of the district collectors. Exclusive of cesses for 
village expenses, I have met with twenty different kinds, though I believe that 
not more than thirteen are levied from any one class. A list of the supple- 
mentary taxes will be found in an AjDpendix. 

No settlement of the land revenue has ever been made, except with some 
of the principal thakurs/" a detail of which will be found at page 79 of 
Part I. In the Tibi pargana, which was granted by the British Government 
to Bikanir in 1861, the Darbar at first cancelled the settlement, which had 
several years to run ; but after a great deal of discussion the darbjiir was 
induced to respect it, and to defer the date of its expiry for as many years 
beyond the date originally fixed as after the transfer of the villages it had 
remained in abeyance. 

Captain Burton thus describes the mode of collecting tiio revenue in 
fiscal villages : — 

“ Collections are usually made in the following manner. Just before the 
*‘ reyenue becomes duo the tahsildar (usually called havilclar) summonses 
** the ryots or ‘ chaudharis ’ of villages and the leading mahajans of the 
“pargana, and on their arrival demands a certain large sum from each 
“ village : negotiations ensue, and end in the mabajan advancing the amount 
“ agreed on to the tahsildars, who (generally) instead of remitting it at once to 
“ the capital make use of it in private investments. The mahajan then becomes 
“ the'collector of the revenue of the villages for which he has paid, and, as a 
“ matter of course, is assisted by the tahsildars, who furnishes him with horse 
“ and camel men to enable him to oppress and despoil the ryots. In some 
“ tahs&ls the mahajan agency is more resorted to than in others. The collection 
“ in kind are made in a similar arbitrary manner. The unfortunate ryot is left 
“ to the mercy of the havildar and the appraiser who accompanies him to in- 
“ spec t the crops.” 

In the villages held under grant as jagirs the Darbar levied cesses in 
addition to the sums taken by the grantee. The 
villages, which are very numerous, were divided 
into circles, called “ chiras,” in which no raj official was regularly resident. 
But at a certain season of the year a person, called “chMyat,” was appointed 
to make a tour in each “chira,” where he had almost unrestrained power to 
collect all he could under various heads, which left nothing untouched and 
could be added to almost at pleasure. 

The hakims over the fiscal villages, rapacious as they are, yet live among 
the people, and to some extent feel themselves bound not quite to ruin their 
parganas. But there was no check on the! greed of the “ chirayats,” who 
paid only periodical visits and who were unshackled by rules. The outcry 
against these people was very great and one of the causes of the disaffection 
amongst the jagirdar thakurs.^ Under the settlement made with them (see 
last two pages, of. Part I) the “chfrayat ” system was to be abolished and the 

* The last annual report of tlic Siijangarh Agency mentions the settlement of the Haniimdn- 
garh pargana and an almost general settloment with the thakurs on the principle of that first 
introduced. 
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jdgir villages to pay revenue to their j^girdfe only, but I fear the eng’age- 
ineiit has, been partly evaded. The system of taxing jjigir villages extensively 
is, so far as I know, peculiar to Bikanlr. It would not be tolerated by the 
important thakiirs of the adjoining states. 

The following figures show the comparative state of the collections of land 
G0i,ij.x'ri0Ns OF LAND KEVENUE. revenue within nine years, vh., from Sambat 1918 


to 1926 (A. D. 1870) 


Sambat. 

Year A. D. 

Amount. 

Sambat, 

Year A, D. 

Amount. 

1918 

1862 

Es. 3,79,270 

1923 

1867 

Es. 5,98,195 

1919 

1868 

„ 4,16,070 

1924 

1868 

„ 7,21,666 

1920 

1864 

„ 5,67,820 

1925 

1869 

4,26,191 

1921 

1865 

4,24,405 

1926 

1870 

„ 4,59,361 

1922 

1866 

» 4.74,967 





Generally speaking, about a third of this revenue is derived from the fiscal 
villages and the rest from the estates of the thakiirs. 

The second item of revenue is the customs, which, as shown below includes 
PTTQrrinMQ scveral items besides customs proper. In Sambat 

1926 (A. D. 1870) the collections under this head 
amounted to Es. 424,100, derived from the following sources : — 

Customs proper, i.e., import and export duties of the city mandi or 

market, including sums derived from fairs in the environs of the Es, 
city and some miscellaneous taxes on trade ... ... ... 88,453 

From the out posts connected witth the city mandi ... ... ... 47,664 

Collections made in the district customs stations ... ... ... 1,70,417 



Total 

3,06,534 

Other taxes included under “ Customs ” — 

“Chauth zamfn,’" or tax on'tlie sale of land at' quarter 
' sale proceeds 

“ KiiolA,”' or tax on tlie adoption of a son 
“ Gaimdl,” or proceeds of unclaimed property 

Miscellaneous items 

share of the 

Es. 

30,489 

38,837 

19,887 

28,353 


TOTAL 

1,17,566 

Geand 

TOTAL 

4,24,100 


A detailed statement for the whole state worth insertion is not forth- 
coming. Under “ ClTY BiKAHiE '' will be found details of the city customs 
yield. , ■ , ■ ■ 

Captain Burton has in his report for 1872-73 some interesting remarks 
on the above taxes, showing the previous system, or no system, under vrhich 
they were levied, and mentioning curious details. Thus, he mentions that 
among the taxes on trade is one called ** afim-ka-saudd,'' or licence-tax 
on opium time-bargains, and “ menh-ka-saudji,'’ or license-tax on wagers 
dependent on the rainfall. 

For list of other taxes, vide Appendix II. 

NLwrBEB OF ESTATES. details regarding the number of holdings, &c., 

can be furnished, except as regards thakur's estates. 

The traditionary number of establishments, first organiiied, I believe, under 

Bit Singh in the time of Akbar, is thirty-six. 

. , . They apparently included only the minor depart- 

ments, as neither the army nor the administration of the state are alluded to 
in the rhyming lines which detail. the ohhattis kirkhdna/' 


Establishments. 
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The cliyision into thirty-six is quite fanciful, and in the following notice 
of the estahlishinents the classification of the darbilr is disregarded. 

During the latter part of the late Malntrajit Sarddr Singh’s life-time the 
Courts administration of justice was carried on in a very 

“loose and unsatisfactory manner.” The chief per- 
mitted all sorts of persons to interfere in both civil and criminal cases, and 
a few words sent through a golA (or slave) were sufficient to subvert the 
decision of the minister in any case or under any circumstances. 

The system of selling offices, and of allowing officials to absorb wealth by 
dishonest means with a view to squeezing them when full, must pi^event both 
revenue or judicial administration from being satisfactory. Now and then a 
minister, either from virtue or superstition, swears that place shall bring him 
no secreii gain, but the community think a native is quite virtuous enough if 
in cases entrusted to him he favors and takes money from one party only, and 
that from the party who should justly win and does win. Since the death of 
Mahdr^j^ Sarddr Singh the Council has established three courts — 

1st . — A revenue court (kacheri, mdl). 

2nd . — A criminal court (faujdM). 

Srd . — A civil court (diwani). 

The two first only settle unimportant cases. Others are determined by 
the Administrative Council of the state, which consist of five members (nde 
'‘Officials”). 

The troops have, since the death of the late MahdjrAjA in 1872, been a 
-DATTni- reduced. Their cost is now less than a 

lakh a year, but this is exclusive of the horse and 

foot employed in the districts and forts. The detail is as follows : — 

Men. Rs. 

Horse ... ... ... ... 228, cost 4,440 monthly. 


Foot 

Pensioners, &o. 


8,348 monthly. 


and between thirty and forty guns of various sizes. The additional horse and 
foot in the districts number 1,060. 

The pay of the foot varies from Es. 2 to 5 a month. The district horse, 
called “ Siliahposh,” get Es. 2 a month and rations. Their officers, about 350 
in number, are rather a remarkable body, being Parihar EAjpiits descended from 
the men “whose first leader was Bik^, Master of the Horse during his struggle, 
four hundred years ago, for the territory which forms the Bikdnir State,” 
They consider their title to pay and maintenance out of the revenues of 
Blk^nlr as strong as the Mahdr^j^’s to the chief ship. '' Taro ])dtlu mclro 
thdtli'' (dignity yours, service ours) is their motto. 

The other horse is chiefly Ed.thor. Half the infantry are foreign Hin- 
dfistd.nis and are known as “Pardesis” and of the rest many are KAim KhAnis 
(a class of Musalmans of Ed,jpfit origin to be hereafter spoken of in the Jaipur 
Gazetteer), of EAipfit origin, and Saiyads who have had a firm footing ever 
since Karan Singh’s time (see History, page 37), The artillery have little 
■practice, but could use their guns tolerably. There are troops furnished by 
the jdgfrdte, who pay “rakm” or revenue in commutation of such ser\dce. 

Formerly the poor prisoners were, unregistered and lived by charity, the 
Jails. kotwdl merely guarding them. The low-easte 

. ones were sometimes chained up like dogs in the 
open plain unprovided with kennels, others were confined in the kot-w^H, 
bfitter class in the fort, where, though space was narrow and sanitation 
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Criminal clabses. 


disregarded, sufficient food was supplied. Their place of confinement, called 
“Netasar,’’ iias been for many genenations the state prison. Latterly, 
through tlie infiueuce of Captain Burton and Pandit Manplnil, improveiDents 
have been effected. Most of the prisoners are now kept in the kotwalf, where 
some work and receive extra food, and all get a sufficiency both of food and 
clothing, while the sick are w^ell eared for. Long-termed luisoners are now 
confined in a place called the “ Dharmpura,” but none of these three places 
deserve the name of jail : they are simply lock-ups. 

Baoris, Minas, and Thoris are the criminal classes of the state. They are 
often maintained and employed by robber tluikurs, 
who supply them with horses and camels and 
conceal the plunder. The principal temples, the residences of saints, and the 
quarters of the prinicipal thakurs and the Maharaja’s near relations are all 
sanctuaries (sarna); but they are not inviolable, for even Beshnuk, the 
most sacred in the state, has within the last four years been disregarded on a 
criminal taking refuge there who was required by a British court of justice. 
For more on the subject of crime see page 112. 

There w^as no “ taksdi” or mint at Bikanir until lie time of Maharaja 
IMiNT Bingh, who ruled in Btikanir from 1746 to 

1787. Prior to his time the current coin \vas the 
Farriikh Shahi rupee. It is said that the imperial sanction was given to the 
establishment of the mint at Bikanir, hut probably at tliat period it was not 
thought w^orth asking for. How^ever, the coins w'ere struck in the name of the 
Emperor l^Iuhammad Shah Alam, and continued to he so until ten years ago, 
wdien for the name of the Dehli Emperor -was substituted Queen ‘\hctoria — 

“ Aurikigdrdi Hind.” Silver and copper coin are both struck, Init the formr 
alone can be considered current, as the latter vary in value and the p>lace ef 
their manufacture is distinct from the mint. Rupees have been struck under 
four Maharajas, and the “ G-aj Shdhi,” Surat Bhahi,” “ Eatan Shahi,” and 
“ Sai’dar Bhahi ” are all at present current. Each coin bears the device of the 
reigning Maharaja, as well as of those who ])receded him since the establish- 
ment of the mint. A full account of the process of coining is on record in the 
Suj4ngarli Agency Office. 

The commissaidat expenses are large, as rations (peteas) are issued daily 
Commiss ariat ^ number of , persons, servants and others, at 

Bikanir, and there are usually more than twenty-live 
elephants and a large number of cattle to maintain. Moreover rations are 
allowed to a I the hereditary sawte ” and others employed in the tehsils, the 
whole expenses of which, including pay, is deducted from the collections before 
their transmission to thedarbdr, so that one important class of employees get 
^ both food and pay regularly. Of elephants 

STUDS. there are usually thirty, each of which receives 
six maimds of grass daily and a maiind of wheat 
Hour, a seer of gin, and a seer and a quarter of gdr. 

There are studs of horses at Clulpar and HanunulngarVi tollie east and 
Horses and camels north-ea>st of the city, but the principal one is that 
of Johar, about six miles from Bikanir, where 
excellent horses and oxen and the best riding camels in India are bred. About 
three hundred mares range tlie brushwood, getting grain wlien they choose to 
come to the enclosure for it. The camels- too roam at will, being branded and 
without nose-strings. 

The post office at Bikanir is not directly under the Post Master General, 
though he is consulted as regards the appointment of 
the contractor who conveys letters from Sujangarii, 


Post office. 
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where there is a regular post ofiice, to Biktolr. Eataiigarh Churd luul Ihilasar 
Chiirii likewise have post othces under the Post Master General. The covers 
received and despatched in the city during the first-half of 1873 weie dT,75(j. 

l)arbarpostaleBtabli.hment. DarbAv maintains an establishment of i.ostal 
runners, called kdssids, under a jemadar, liie 
speed at which these runners of the desert, who are still much used by tiie 
wealthy, will accomplish long distances on foot is marvellous. Assisted by a 
camel for only a fourth of the distance (camels are posted at certain villages 
on the main routes for their convenience, and they make their meals whilst 
riding), they will as a regular thing travel 170 miles (100 kos is the distance 
between Bikdnir and Jaipiir) in three days and three nights, for which they receiv e 
Rs, 9 but if necessary they will go that distance in forty-tw'o hours, forw hich 
Rs. 32 would be paid. Usually tw^o ‘"kassids” travel together in case one should 
breakdown. Captain Burton, quoting the jemadar, W'rites : The quickest 
‘'rate 'at which a kassid on foot has been knowui to travel in this country is 
“50 kos (85 miles) in eight “ pahars’’ (twenty-four hours). This was some years 
“ago. Now a first-rate “kassid” will not do more than 40 kos in that time. 

‘ The average rate on foot is 25 or 30 kos (40 or 50 miles) without stopping.” 

There are no statistics available to show the precise number of villages in 
AKCiENT NUMBER OF viL- former times, but Bika, whose dominions had 
LAGES. about the same limits as those of the state as it 

now is, is >snid in round numbers to have had 3,000 villages under Ids swa>' : 
the present number is 1814, and there is no doubt that many have iieen 
abandoned through mal-administration. A generation of good government 
would greatly increase the population and improve tlie revenue. 

The prevailing wind in tlie latitude of the city is from the west, so 

METEOBOLoaicAL AccouNT.“f ^ inscriptions OD old memorial 

pillars m the villages of the country are, owing 
to the action of drifting sand, much more worn wdien they have a western 
aspect than when they face any other quarter. The only year for which there 
is any meteorological record is 1872, during wdnch a rainfall of 10 -10 inches 
was reported by Captain Burton. 

Guinea- worm is one of the commonest complaints, and in the city of 
Diseases Bikanir syphilis is very prevalent. Few, it is said, 
whether men or women, have escaped it. Cliolera 
occasionally visits the state, and a detachment of the Deoli force at Sujdngarh 
suffered severely from “ Beri beri or the bad sickness of Ceylon ” in 1868. 

Dr, Moore in 1873 remarks: “Notwithstanding all that has been said 
“ apirarently tending to the contrary, Bikanir cannot but be regarded as, for 
“ natives at least, a more tlian ordinarily healthy locality. This has been 
“ already generally attributed to free perflation of pure air and to good vvitej*, 
‘I but something must he credited to the population being generally well off (?) 

* in consequence of the various profitable einployments which exist, and to the 
readiness of the poorer classes to fall back on the famine foods wvhich the un- 
tilled tracts afford, Doutless to natives of some other parts of India the dry 
climate of Bikanir, and to the European the frightful intensity of the hot- 
w^eather, would render the climate extremely trying — even natives dying from 
sunstroke and fever at this period.'*' The dispensary returns, both for the 
last and former year, show^ a smaller ratio of malarious fevers than in many 
other places, and although both intermittent and remittent are common 
enough, the type does not appear usually severe, and spleen complications 

Elphinstone passing in the cold-season in 1808 through Bikinir with a large Hlndiisfcani 
escort found the country very unhealthy ; , hht Lieutenant Boiieau in May 18S5 met with little 
sickness though the thermometer in a tent sk)od at 120°, 
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are not markedly preyalenfc. The fact, however, of these so-called mala- 
‘‘ rioiis diseases in’evailing at all at such a locality as Bikanir, where there is 
“ neither living jungle nor dead vegetation, -where the rainfall is so small and 
“ water so far from the surface, must be perhaps accepted as an additional 
“ argument to the many now advanced, that some other conditions than those 
“ conveyed by the term malarious are requisite for the production of par- 
“ oxysrnal maladies, ^^gain, guinea-woxm is during some years very prevalent 
both at Bikanir and in neighboring villages, where the water is even 
“ further from the surface, facts not altogether affording confirmatory evidence 
“ of the opinion that the ova of the guinea-worm inhabit the slimy mud 
“ on the steps of baolies or wells. 

“ The Bikanir dispensary, now in the second year of its progress, is situated- 
“ near the Gogo Darwaza or gate of the city ; and although therefore not so cen- 
“ trally placed as it should be, is a spacious building and sufiiciently -well 
“ adapted for the purpose -. hitherto want of funds has prevented the reception 
“ of in-door patients. The Native doctor, Lachman Bandy, formerly at 
“"Sirohi, is, if not most capable, very careful and pains-taking, and is well 
“ spoken of by Captain Burton and the raj officials. The institution is 
‘‘ undoubtedly popular, and as time passes will certainl-y, if suitably maintained, 

“ become more so.” 

An English surgeon named Dr. Coleridge was resident at Bikanir for 
twenty years as the Maharaja’s physician. Two of his sons were also in the 
Maharaja’s service, and more than one member of his family died at Bikanir. 
He was useful to and valued as a medical adviser by the native community ; 
for the benefit of w’hom he established a small dispensary. He left for 
England in January 1869. 

At Kolath in Katik Punam (October) a fair takes place, at which sixty 
thousand people assemble. Kolath is a place of 
pilgrimage, where there is a tank which has fifty- 
two ghats : it is sacred to a saint named Muni Kapol MunjI. Horses, camels, 
kc., are sold, This is the principal fair of the state. 

At Konimdcsar on Bhadon Sudi 13th (August) ten thousand people 
assemble, but there is little trading. ■ 

At Uderamsar, near the city, in Bhadon Sudi Punam, a Jain fair is held; 
no trading. 

At Devi Kund, the cremation tank of Bikanir chiefs, there is a fair 
in Bhadon, which lasts for a month, and all kinds of things are sold. The 
gathering is in honor of the last sati, a young Udeypiir princess (vide “ Devi 
Kund”). 

At “Sabansarlao” or hundred -wheeled tank,” near the city, on Sanwan 
1th (July) there is a fair, but little trading. 

At Gaisulai tank, near the city, on Sanwan Brd, there is a fair, but little 
trading. 

At Harsolai tank, near the city, on Sanwan Sud 9tb. 

At Siijan Desar, near the city, there are t-wo fairs in the course of the year, 
but little trading. 

Fairs also take place at the temples of Lakhminatb, Dhuninath, and 
Narsingha, all in the city, in the months of Bhadon, Chet, and Bais^Wi, 
respectively. 

At Dadrewa in Kajgarh on 9th Bhadon (August) a fair in honor of 
a Musalman Chohan sakit, named Goga, is hold. Little trading is done ; 
people visit the shrine and go there way. Goga Chohan is much worshipped 
in Eajpiitana and the North-Western Provinces, and is famous in the desert 
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to the north. He is said to have held sway from Hans! to the Satlaj, on 
which w’as his capital Mahera. Though a Miisalman he is said to have 
gained his fame and to have fallen in opposing Mahnnid, For more about 
him iieG Hi ssdr Gazetteer. Tod speaks of ‘‘ Goga-ka-thal ” or Goga's sandy 
region, and in Bikanir city there is a Goga gate and Goga tank. 

There are in the Bikanir State 11 tahsiis, consisting chiefly of fiscal 
villages, and 13 cliiras, containing villages held 
in grant. 

The detail is as follows : — 


Fiscal divisions. 




Villages 
in grant 
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i 
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k 

p . 



! 
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1 








1 

1 
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In ilic North.- 






1 

r^i 

Anupgarh 

9 

6 

15 

22 

37 


i ' 

;2": 

Sarddrgarh 


4 

4 

21 

25 



: E: 

Suratgarh 



2' 

20 

28 



■ ‘1 

Han liman ga I’h 


19 

91 

110 



5 

Tibi 



1— — 

42 

42 



6 

Siahkofci (Olu'ra') 

85 

10 

lio 


95 




Mahdjan (do.) 

GS 

1 

69 


69 



8 

Sheldisar 

•55 

39 

94 


94 




M the Notih-easi. 








0 


100 

17 

117 

'■ "'7 

124 



10’ 

BahMrdn 

3 

13 

16 

68 

84 




l7i the East. 









Eajgarh 

78 

17 

95 

62 

157 



.IS"'- 

Reni 

100 

24 

124 

-.-a 

127 



13 

Chiini 

■4- 

5 

9 

4 

13 



U 

Sardar Siiahar 



... 

-.2 

2 



15 

Bajahad ( GMra) ... ... 

, .... ‘ii:: 

11 

32 


32 



16 

Stijangarh (including Bidahad), 

193 

2 

195 

:■ a 

198 



17 

Gosairifiar ( Cliira) 

,32 ■ 

39 

71 

1 

72 



18 

Jaisasar (do.) 

43'; 

43 

86 


86 



19 

Khejran (doo ... ... 

■:'57:;: 

23 

80 


86 

; 


20 

Kh41s4 Chira (sequestrated vii- 









. lages) ... * 


5 

5 

13 

18 

■ ' . 



In the libs A 








21 

Magrd (Chira) 


34 

87 

3 

90 



22 

Khari Patti (Chira) ... 

24;. 

21 

45 


45 




Scattered. 






I'- ■' '■ i 


23 

Haxiirian (Chira) servants. ... 

72 

1 

73 


73 

r:: ' 


24 

Akran (do.) 

65 

3 

68 


68 

'■ j 

. ■ ) 

1 ■ 

Consisting of Cbar- 
aiiB, Parbhits, 
villages. 

25 

i Ratdngarh 


1 

1 : 

■■ ■ 

1 


A considerable town 









held in grant by 
Thdkiir Jai Singh 









of Dundlod ; for- 

26 

1. , 

Piigal (a fief) ... ... S 


44 

44 


'■ 44 ‘ 


merly a separate 
tahsih 

1 

1 


1,062 

38d 

1,446, 

rip 

1,814 




PART III 


THE DAKBAR, ARISTOCRACY, AND OFFICIAL CLASSES. 


The Mabiu’aja of Bikanir claims to be head of the Rathor clan, and 
The dahis.vr. therefore to take precedence of Jodhpur on the 
grounds set forth at pages 12 and 13 of the History. 
■\\ hether the claim is just or not I will not undertalve to say. 

Each state has at different times taken possession of the capital of the other, 
Jodhpur has most often been in apposition to act as aggressor, and, in addition 
to the one successful invasion, has several times besieged the fort of Bikanir 
without success. The British Government has allowed to each state the same 
salute, viz,, seventeen guns. The part the Bikanir State played in the time of 
Akl:)ar, w'hen in acknowledgment of his services in Gujrat or in other ways the 
em])eror bestowed on Eao. Eai Singh extensive territories, and it is said the 
title of Eajil, together with the wealth that the Dakhan commands brought 
into the country, raised the pretensiotis and expenditure of the darbar to 
such an extent that oven now the effect is felt, and extravagant habits have 
long prevailed which for generations have kept the state in debt. Insignia 
of honor, called ‘ An ah i maratib,” were twice conferred on the Bikanir chief 
by the Mughal s — first, on Anup Singh after a successful campaign in the 
Dakhan ; and second, on Gaj Singh for services to the empire. The insignia 
%vere not identical, and the precise degree of honor conferred I do not know. 
In Akbars time Eai Singh of Bikanir -had a place on the list of man- 
sabdars higher than that of any other Hindu, except the ruling family 
of Amer. 


It may be taken for granted that every Bikanir chief will first aim at 
pni TTu^AT . being recogniml by the British Government as 

head of the Eatbors, and failing that at avoiding 
any settlement of the question of precedence as regards himself and the 
Jodhpur chief. Wily flatterers will tell him that the fifty-two parganas of 
Eai Singh may again belong to Bikanir, or that at any rate the recovery of the 
])order villages specified at page 81 is not impossible ; and if he is an unwise 
man, he will be jiersuaded that these matters are not finally settled. 

On the Nauratra of Chet and Asoj (March and September) and the Satami 
of M4gh (January), all in honor of Devi, the 
Maharaja goes in state to temples within the 
precincts of the fort. Chet Sud 7th, Phagan Sud llth (Eebriia.ry), be 
visits the temples of Nagnlji (an aspx'ct of Devi,? and Lakshmi Narain 
mspectively. 

On the full moon of Asarh (July), called the gur puno, the^Maharaja 
proce^ls to and worships the cenotaphs' of his ancestors at Devi Kund. ^ On 
his birthday the procession is to the Sri Raj Ratan Bihar! temple, described 
elsewhere. 


On the Dasahra the chief goes to worship a khejni tree (in connection 
with an incident of Earn Chandra’s career), where the etBgy of Euwan is shot 
with arrows* This is the only occasion on which the mahl maratil)/’ or fish 
insignia received by Eajas Anup Singh and Gaj Singh from the Mughal emper- 
ors are brought out. 

When intercourse between the British Government and Bikanlr was 
, - . , first established, there were three thilkurs with 

very large estates— Mabajan/Bahadran, and Clniru, 

Mahajan is a]}Out half-way between Bikanir and the Sirsa ])order : the 
estate comprises nominally one hundred and forty villages, but of many 
nothing but their sites remain. 

The Thakur of Bdhadran at the time I allude to had more than a 
hundred villages situated on the Hissar border, and he was, when disposed to 
plunder, in a position to be particularly troublesome to British territory. 

Churii had eighty villages, and, being on the Shekhawati border, had a 
good base of operations for retaliating when forced to abandon his fort. 

Besides these three, there were, and are. no thakurs with more than thirty 
villages, and but a few who held more than a dozen; but Bidawats, whose 
country extends along part of the M^rwar and ShekbAwati borders (see “ Si:- 
JANCtAEH ”), and the Sringot Bik4s, near the north-east boundary, were formid- 
able clans* 

The Bidawats especially are addicted to plundering. 

Maharaja Siirat Singh, great-grandfather of the present chief, was a prince 
of much vigor, and in the early part of his reign he was successful against 
his enemies abroad, and reduced his thakurs to subjection at home. Ghiiru 
was taken, custom dues were exacted from the Bidawats, many of the refractory 
were deprived of their estates, and some were imprisoned and put to death. 
But after a time the ousted owners, with the aid of others, recovered their estates, 
plundered the country, and defied the Darbar. At length the assistance of 
the British Government was solicited, the treaty of 1818 was concluded, and a 
' British ’force entered Bikanir. It restored some twelve forts to the Darbar, 
extending from near Hissar to Sdjdngarb, and entirely re-established the 
Darbir’s authority. Churu and Bdhddran were both confiscated, but for many 
years there was no approach to order throughout the state. British troops had 
to co-operate with the Darbar against the outlaws, and assistance in various 
ways was accorded. 

In 1834 Major Foster was established in Jhiinjiinii in command of tlie 
■ Shekhawati Brigade, of which one troop was composed of Bidawats, and 
towards the expenses of which Bikanir contributed Es. 22,000 annually. 

Major , Foster’s efli.cient force and his vigorous action ])rcventcd the 
malcontent thakurs of Bikd^nir from using Shekhawati any longer as a refuge 
and a lurking place, while his neighborhood vastly increased the control- 
ling power of the then chief, who w^as able to raise the sum first levied 
from the thakurs in lieu of service by Maharaja Siirat Singh, after his treaty 
with the British Government. 

When Major Foster’s brigade was removed from Shekhawd^ti, the Darbar 
had become too strong to need direct assistance from Government ; so that when 
in 1856 an attempt was made by the Chiirii thdkur to recover his estate by 
force, he was easily driven away and eventually captured. 

The thakurs of Bikanir have thus been subjected; the once powerful 
nobles of Clnirii and Bahddrdn now hold but three or four villages and reside 
constantly under the eye of the Darbar, Mahdjan has ])een deprived of a 
third of his estate, taxes were multiplied j, and lands transferred at the pleasure 
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of tbe ]\ra]iaraja, aiul all this with out more than a very few thaknrs holding 
grants again venturing to resort to the usnai expedient of leaving their state 
and openly plundering in it from aBothar. 

So far as I know% there is no state in Eajpiitana in which the old feudal 
tenure has so nearly passed away, and the power of the chief is so absolute as 
in Bikanir, But there is a limit to endurance, and to avoid the retrogression 
which would be so great an evil, the Darbdr certainly ought to make and 
keep to settlements with the thakurs similar to the one mentioned at 
page 79, instead of constantly deepening the discontent by unreasonable 
additions to their burdens. They furnish no troops to the Darbar, but pay 
rakiii ” or a sum in commutation of service. 

This ‘‘ rakm,” though spoken of as commutation for service, included also 
a protection tax, called rakhwdli,*’ levied at a time when thakurs required 
support from the inroads of Sikhs and others. “ Eekb ” is the term for com- 
mutation of service, and “ rakm ” is “ rekh ” rakbwiUi/' 

The thakurs of Bikanir are divided into — 

fl), — Those descended from Blka, consisting of nine important fami- 
lies and known generally as Bikas. 

(2). — Those from Bidil, BikiVs brother, consisting of six important 
families known as BidiUvats. 

).--”-Those from Karmsi, Bika’s less distinguished brother, one 
small family called Karmsiots. 

(4 ) , — Those from Kandhal, Bika’s uncle and chief supporter, consist- 

ing of three gi'eat families known as Kdndhalots. See Chueij 
and Bahadran.” 

(5) . — Those from Manclhal and Eiipjl, two other uncles of Bilal, less 

distinguished than IvdndhaL Their successors are known 
respectively as Manclhlawats and Eupawats, neither very 
important. 

(6) . — Tbe Blultis who possessed their estates before Bike’s time, and 

submitted to him or his descendants. They consist of Eaolots 
which have nine branches, and Pugalia which have four. 

(7) .- -Miscellaneous Edjput families of various clans: twenty-three 

in all. 

The above are all “tdzimi,” or entitled to a place in Darbar. 

The thakurs of Bikanir in many oases retain their pristine manliuess and 

HABITS OP THAKT.TBS. Probably kept alive by border 

fights, by the necessity of looking to tbeir own 
resources for protection rather than to tbe authority of tbe Darbar, attenuated 
as it is by extension over a vast tract, and lastly by what they call their 
‘‘ game of dacoity and cattle-lifting.’* 

Every one who has the means possesses a small fort, wdiicli is surrounded 
by a rampart of sand supp»ortedby “ phog ” twigs, called a “ dhidkot,” and within 
it are usually { or were till recently) found more horses than the ostensible means 
of the owner justify his keexnng. When a dacoity at some distant point is con- 
templated, the tbakur gives his horses a daily allowance of ghi for some time 
previously, in order to fit them for extraordinary exertion, and then, banded 
wdth some of his active neighbors, they make a long night journey, often 
guided by the stars, to the spot they wish to reach. Here till the arrival 
of the victims they will lie hidden under a mound or thorn hedge. The booty, 
which usually consists of camels* and their burdens, including perhaps the 

settlement baa recently been extended. 
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wife of a rich Bania, is tlieii luuTied off without delay iu a direction likely 
to mislead pursuers, who soon, aided by a skilful trackei*, will he following their 
footprints. Sometimes they are at considerable trouble to o},>iiterate these foot- 
prints, which is, liowever, no easy inattexy for the skill of tlte “khojis” or 
trackers is luarvellous, and they will often recover the scent when thrown out 
for a time. It is said that in tracking cattle they can often fix the breed 
to which the animals belong. But the wind and drifting sand aid the 
freebooter, who usually gets off with his xn'ize, and if tlie offence is brought 
home to hiii!, lie seldom suffers any xxenalty beyond having to restore the 
stolen goods, and he can sometimes venture to refuse to do even that. The 
lady be has made a prisoner is in no danger of suffering anything 
worse than the discomfort of frequent and rapid travelling on the back 
of a camel. She is certain of being treated wdth the utmost respect consistent 
with her security. If, too, at the crisis of the exciting ^ game the Bajput 
docoit comes into collision with a Eajput lady, that is if she chooses to 
give refuge in her owm apartments to the victims of his violence, he will 
usually give way and resign the xuize; in fact, the typical Eiliput is 
the most gentlemanly, brigand under the sun. I do not mean to say 
that all thakurs are without scruples as regards plundering : some no doubt 
disapprove of it, and even an average tb4kur often thinks it improper to 
Xxlunder within the limits of his own state, unless his Darbdr has maltreated 
him and compelled him to become a “bdrotia” (babar watani), that 
is to expatriate himself. His object then is to make himself as offensive 
to his chief as possible until the latter comes to terms with him. But 
if active in dacoity, a good border tlidkur is equally active in resisting it. 
The knowledge that some well-knowm “ Jesji ” or “ Sagatji has mounted often 
drives back to their forts a band of marauders, and a thakur of special 
vigor can add to his income by the tribute be receives for protecting 
weak neighbors. The th-Iikur of the . desert is of convivial habits, and when 
a feast is given the guests usually make a night of it, and can attend to no 
business, however, pressing, till noon the next day. Their inferior sexwants are 
nearly al'ways slaves (see OFFICIAL CLASSES,'’ “ Slaves ”). 

They themselves how^ever ^oov have a horror of w'ork wdxich appears 
menial, and if they take service- expect to be treated as gentlemen. The 
Political Assistant at Sujangarh being anxious to have a Eatbor as a personal 
attendant offered service to a fine young fellow wlio had followed and brought 
prisoner a man who had stolen his camel. The pay Es. 7 a month, ha W'as 
well satisfied wdth, and he w’'as ready to do any work not discreditable ; but he 
was anxious to protect himself agaist the evil which Firingi service was saixl 
to entail, so before closing with the offer he proxiounded certain conditions ; 
he was not to be called either a cbapr^si or a chobdar (niace-bearer), both 
being ungentlemanly offices ; he was not to be required to do any low work 
(chodo kdin ) ; his master was never to be angry with him and was not to 
dismiss him peremptorily. Having stated his conditions, he demanded a 
written agreement to them, but was eventually satisiied with a genera! promise 
of good treatment. Shortly after the Assistant went to Bikanir, leaving his 
new attendant behind at Sujangarh. He was so offended at not being taken 
to Court that he went away. Six months after, a famine having meanwhile 
occurred, he returned, saying he had only been to see his mother* However, 
Biere is no doubt that if stationed near,their homes, where they would be hapx>y, 
Eathors, who are called by Tocl one of the two bravest of all theE^jpfft races, 
would eagerly accept service under the British Government, and under mild 
discipline and kindly officers wmuld make admirable cavaliy. The great 


families and their estates are shown amongst others at page 115 ; a fuller list of 
Thikiirs will be found in the^^ S Annual Eeport for 1870-71. 

The Th&iirs, each holding fiye villages and upwards, are as follows : — 
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1 1 
! 

Batan Singot Blkd- - . 

Maiidjan 

53 


53 

14,000 

Descendant of Eatan Singh, 
a grandson of Bikd. 

■ 2 

Ditto, ... 

Ktimdnd 

9 

... 

9 

2,400 

3 

Sringot Bikd 

Sidmiikli 

18 

... 

18 

5,000 

Descended from Edo Jet 

■4 

Ditto. ... 

Jasdnd ... 

25 

... 

25 

6,000 

Si. . . . 

5 

Ditto. ... 

Bdi 

11 

... 

11 

4,800 1 


6 

Ditto. ... 

Ajftpnr 

16 

... 

16 

5,000 ^ 


7 

Ditto. ... 

Easidnd 

5 

... 

5 

2,101 


S 

Kishen Singot Bikd. , . 

Sankhu 

21 

... 

21 

6,000 

Descended from Bdjd Bdi 








Singh. 

9 

Ditto. ... 

Nima 

11 


11 

8,000 


10 , 

Bhfmrajot Bikd ... 

Rdjxmra 

19 

... 

19 

3,100 

Descended from Bdo Jet 






Singh. 

11 

Pirthfrajot Blkd ... 

Dedrewd 

14 

... 

14 

5,007 

Descended from Bdo 







Kalidii Singh. 

12 

Amarsiot Bikd 

Hardesar 

8 

... 

8 

1,300 

Ditto Ditto. 

13 

Rdotot ... 

Rdwatsar 

41 

... 

41 

8,000 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 
Barfnrot... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Soin 

1 Jaitpiir 

Bisrdsar 

Zdliirid 

Sdton 

Depdlsar 

5 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 

... 

5 

8 

5 

8 

8 

S 

1,600 

2,400 

800 

1,500 

1-..500 

2,000 

Descended from Kdndhal 
Bfkd’s uncle. Ghurii 
and Bahddrdn were the 
two principal estates of 
the Xdndhalots. 

20 

Ditto 

Losdna 

■ .7- 

... 

7 

751 


21 

Iveslioddsot 

Bidasai* 

12 


12 

4,001 


22 

Khagarot 

Loa 

6 


0 

1,101 


23 

Ditto 

lOidri 

9 


9 

2,260 


24 

Ditto ... 

Kanwdrf 

6 


6 

1,201 


mm::':. 

Tejsiot ... 

Gopdlpnrd 

6 

... 

6 

1,800 


26 

Ditto 

Clidnvds 

8 

■ 

8 

1,800 

iBidawats descended from 

27 

Ditto ... 

Maisfsar Kanotd 

. 10 


10 

2,050 

Bidd, Blkd’s brother. 

28 

Manoharddfiot 

Sdndwa 

7 

... 

7 

3,200 

29 

Madlidwat . 

Sobhasar or So- 







bhagdesar ... 

7 


7 

1,900 


30 

1 Pirthirdjot 

Ilardsar 

12 

'... 

12 

3,001 


31 

j Mandlildwat 

1 Saronda 


... 

6 

1,501 

Descended from IMandhal 


BikiVs iinclc Bh4ti Eaj- 


3‘2 

33 


Karnot . . . 
Kishndwat 
PngaM ... 


Jaimalsar 

Kiidrbara 

Pugai 


950 

1,200 


Tillages 

21,400. 


valued at Es. 


The official class consists of hereditary servants of tlio State and 
' OFHCiAr. CLASSES. foreigners (pardesis). Against the latter there 

is a strong prejudice throughout the count^3^ 

, Many important families of hereditary servants are descended from the 
officials who accompanied BiM when he left Jodhxmr to invade Bikanir; 
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organized the departments of the state in tv 

Srand^t? nf i Singh's time, area 

led°to'tlip Sajj].yg^_ conjoint]!^® , of Nint of 

miriml W city 7; observed the omens ^vhieh 

^ of state sen'^ants arei.. forts {vide ^age 7). The 


The darbdris or deoridcirs, door-keepers of 


1 ? j* M ‘ 5 , uuur-iieeperq r 

fb,SrSr “«"y g««ratioi rto consist chiefly 

r™?i ““=• o' EiSs'i''. «i seiTice (rhie p«g, 41), 

imudars, who are not judicial and miiif. ^'"‘^brnans. 

cup-bearers and of the officers a 


but the Mah^rajd>*s cup , 
employed ixr high offices, 

Pdndis^ or Brahman cooks. 


iBh as the name implies, 

clan. Some of these are 


, ™“fs. slaves of a superior grade and ,•« 

itotoals are banner-bearers and not ?®‘'^able position, 
from T the Maharaji’s shoe-h!?’“ superintendents, 

“s page 4“’ 8 »»aee.,i "» 3 , The. 4 M„a„de„.„acd 

Unirh^^' ,, T SmglTs time 

Am ch Bajpu s, who are employed amon. 

^■«s, or gardeners. the camels. 

ihe menials are hereditary household Slav 

Slaves. I believe, never sol^^i’ '^®‘bed “ chelas.” They are, 

/lowrv W71 4. 4.1 , though thev rfh blijpiit families of distine- 

in times of ^ a bride’s 

thev are ctpi'^“p ® starving relatih^®’''® usually been purchased 

trust- bul- fi treated and sometimecf®', ^beir work is light, and 

?rrek4n J ‘^be inf^^^^ onl® placed in positions of high 

X haieT w their h,°‘=‘^=isionally act with much 

wherrtW be dependents. “ Ohelas ” 

%hX’’ s?« tbe caste of thei^ 'f in British territorv. 

seSlts disciple_ rather than slave. J^^P^er owners. The term 

Whether ii^^tr ^ large-minded Akbar as the ’^’as applied to houseliold 

them llnw ^^bll show, 

them^l cannot at present say :- '"^ore taught by Akbar or he by 

fyyy. L ^ajcsty from religious motives dislii. 

calls ^th? belongs to no®® ^be name ‘bandah’ or slave, 
Snie ’ w ' ^^^ didahs, which aJJ-Pne but GJod. He therefore 

peonle in J ?-T attach to the . l^erm ’ signifies a ‘faithful 

ssner-al mean bv a alo.Tro cs„- 'll slave.’ Fir.st, that whicli 


aq rln nnf '7 ™" '-'3’' micivo. Soriie inrsE, tuat which 

this as abomDile7fc^^^^^^ power over such 


fbJc „„ „i — — V, *■ reoB ana seu and K,, 

The pa^owrs <^?lochmann’s translation^oi. *b®iri. The wise look upon 
1 1 ohits or priests of the DarbAr, as of ^ khart, p, 254 ).” 

Buahmans . the Siinor division of B'Mpdts generally, are of 


accompanied Reoii when bp'"® f P^’osem Brahmams. The an- 
P-rohitspLvan ^ to Imve 

from the history ‘ ‘ ' bistor®. J /f?'” l^anauj . 

b.,«dS ?““%“• ‘“f »» O' «» Sh«., ' ““ 

Potarim E *''* ®°‘' ‘■'o “ Niyitia '■ oi' 

^ or astrologers are 


or 


There 


dan 


are about ten official Oharans or ban 
Chahans. books, and are empwf ’ ,’^bo make verses, compile 

and one pf , them b^ on miscellaneous duties, 
charge of the “ bibhut- 
® office is not hereditary. 


nr j . Q*nd , one oi . them on m 
department of alms-bestowing; bS «barg. 


Charans hold a good many villages throughotit the state, and are esteemed 
almost as much as Braliinans. They claim, I believe, to be of Eajput 
extraction. 


The Diwaiis who have administered the state have been usually taken 
nr. from the old officials, “ mutsaddis,” and sufficient 

.L/XV\ AiNfcS Uit oMiiS Xto X .UiivM* • • t l tit n "r\ i ir 

IS said about them tinder Part I. Occasionally 
outsiders have held power, but they meet with great opposition and are 
unpopular with all classes. An omen long ago is said to have indicated that 
the state would not flourish under strangers (see last few pages of Part I). 

The foliowdng statements, taken from the Suj^ngarh Agency Eeport 
for 1870-71, show the estates held under grant, 
both those bearing revenue (rakm) and those 
rent free 


estates-jagib and muaei. 


Tlie following touching story was told me by a Charaii widow:— She had taken up her 
abode in Ch^rwas of Biksinir, where she incurred a debt to the thakur of the place, who, fearing 
she would run away, confined her in a hole. Out of this hole she managed to scramble, and 
taking advantage of a blinding sandstorm escaped from the village with her children in her arms 
to Ch4par, a few miles off, out of the tbakur’s reach. There she was followed by a man with 
whom she had cohabited and whom the thakur had sent to entice her hack. She would not 
go, but the man remained with her, and after a time took an opportunity of selliiig her children, 
as slaves and carried the price to the thakur. One of the children was un weaned, and the pur- 
chaser permitted her to remain and nurse it ; but he had not the humanity to provide her with 
food, and she was soon obliged to return to Charwas, as she had a chance of earning a little 
money there, and she hoped before long to come back and nurse her child. But no sooner w^as 
she within reach of the thakur than he again shut her up, and she could not get away in time 
to save her baby, which died for want of nutriment. Pressed by want she once more returned 
to Chdrw'as, and again lived with the thakur’ s man, by whom she had a child. The manat 
length died, whereui)on, for money he owed the thakur, the latter seized the child and once 
more confined the widow, who escaping came with her complaint to Sujangarh. 




Head-qiiarters of pi'incifsal tidkurs 


:' ^Naiiies of si'i'b-elans. 


! 


3 

:s 

6 

rj 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
IS 





Bajwi ...^ , ... ; " ■rgg' 

Kliawaswal (oi-' lllerria. 1 

■■ ■, ^ 

Katiaiiriingofe ... 

Sriiigofe ■ , ' . . . 

Ghai’siot 
Pirtlai Rajot ... 

Bilgliawat 
Amarrofc 
Tejsiofe 

Ramdwatj ' 

Nimawat 
Hadlaosofe 
Bajsiot 
Partab Singofe 
Kishari Siugofc 
Unirdwat 
^dtnofe 
Bhmrajofc 


“^"Blago Chajigoj. 


Total 

-^Kandli lot, 

Raoiofc 

Barinrot 

Sdinddsot 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


1 

2 

3 

4 

rdm 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 , 
11 
12 


Total 

III, — Biddwats, 
■Kesliodasot ... 
Manoharddsot 
Tejsoit 
Kbagarofc 
Mdn Singot ... 
Mimdrawats ... 
XJdekarnot ... 
Plrthirajot 
Sdiiwaldasot .*.** 
Sibawat.? 

-TTarawats 

Bhimgot 

Total 

ly. Other classes Oj 
Mathors, 
Raimsiot 
Randbirot 
Mandlawats 
Mdndlot 
Ranmalot 
Rupawats 
Taitmalot 
Knndalid 
Udawats 
Hdthai 

Patdwat 
Q-obei 

Total 


i I 25,164 
\^‘^0 I 33,503 


: 11 

i-m 

1: ■ 1 

! 8 
i 1 

1 ' 

'2 

. 2 ' 

56 

12 

29 

19 

I 394 ' 



80 ' ( 


57 i 

... 

6 i 

... 

.]i43'-:i. 


15 j 

... 

44 


44 

... 

33 ■ 

... 

.12 ■, 

... 

9 

... 

3 


20 

... 

1 


3 

... 

7 

... 

1 

f 

192 1 




1 


10 


3 


1 

' 

6 

•• 1 


2 


4 


2 


1 


1 

• 

3 : 


2,T7G 
5,407 
1,519 
110 
. 2,771 
250 
550 
641 
85 
6 

16,706 

2,846 

8,105 

3,100 


14,275 

931 


4,791 

12,916 

10,647 

7,974 

3,406 

2,300 

440 

4,947 

275 

400 

648 

110 


2,498 
6 

2,503 
432 
51 
1,044 
60 


942 

147 

20 

6 


106,801 


33,071 


^labajan. 

Gharsisar, Clai-bdcsai-. 
Pbdrewa. 

^^regliana. 


Harde?iar. 

Rdjpura. 


n!lf rihaJiflusar. 

Depa sar^ ^ahiria, Satoii. For: 

ineilj the Banirots and Sam- 
das^tti held tlio groat estates of 
BaMria and Chnru reaped 
pages 110 , ili;, " 

Bidasar. 

Saudwa. 

GopiUpi'ira, Jlalsi-^ar, CharwM 
Loha. Khari, Kaawd^ 

Sobhasar. 

Harsasar. 


48,S54 


7,796 
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Estates held by Deed of Grant (Pattas) and. paying “ Bahm” to the Baj — (eontd.) 

Ko, 

■ teC 

Karnes of sub-clans. ^ ^ 

«4HI 

u 

2 

Total o£ 
“rakm.” 

Head-quarters of principal tbdkurs 


Brouglit forward ... 7 

67 

1 

196,516 



y. — Bhattis. 





.1 

Pugaiia 

12 

2,102 


Village Piigal. 

. . ■ 2 

Raolot ... . 

4 

367 

... 

, Bltuok. ■ 

■■ 3 

'Plianrajot ... , ... 

18 

3,445 

... 

' laimalsar. 

. 4 

Kamofe ... ' ... 

14 

1.374 

... 

„ Khirbara. 

5 

Kisiiiiiwat ... 

10 

2,200 

... 


6 

Gogli ■' , ' ... . 

4 

475 



7 

Bala ...: 

8 

94 



' 8' 

Derawaria 

1 

400 

... 


. 9 

P4M 

3 

210 



. ■ 10 ■ 

Kehar , 

1 

36 



■ 11'. 

Giibctia 

1 

65 

10*767 


12 

Aiijunot 

2 

96 



13 

Akhilwat ... 

1 

15 



, , 14 

Khi4u 

1 

160 



15 

Jaitiing 

2 

229 



16 

Ear 

1 

5 



17 

Rupsiot (Fojdar) 

8 

1,869 



18 i 

, t 

Biidli 

3 

66 

2*420 



Totab 

89 




'i 

FJ. — KacJiwaha . 





1 

Girdharjika ... 

■4 

590 

... 


2 

Bbainrujlka ... 

2 

433 



3 ' 

Kacliwdha 

3 

476 



. ■ 4' 

Karuka 


97 

*1^596 



■■ : TOTAli ■■ ... 

10 





■•■■ ■ Yll.-^Pauwar ■ ' 

18 

■2,774 




Ylll.-Sodala 

2 

112 




IX. — Tadwar 

2 

654 

• mi 



X.— Sisodi 

4 

696 




XI.—Gahlofe 

1 

103 

• •• 



XII,— 'Asdyach 

1 

100 

4,439 


V'''' 

XIII— Chandriiwafc ... 

1 

85 

85 







5,524. 


Total 

29 





State servants -chd karSf 






Jmzuria and darhdris. 





1 

Saul 

4 

662 

; ... \ 

/Both are Parihars : tlie first are tbe 

2 

PariMr ... 

13 

3,693 

... 1 

j hereditary horsemen and stable sup«r- 

a 


1 

36 

... 

j intendents, the second are the Ma* 


Choban 

1 

290 

■■ ' 

V haraja^s valets and body-guards. 


Baghor Gliobaix 

4 

171 

... 


Mmmmm 

Deora and Baghor 

2 

65 



7 

SinkJali 

10 

758 

■ ■ 


8 

Sonugra 

3 

' 161 

5,816 

S' 1 

9 

KMnchf 

2 

276 

1;,,,.,..;.:.;; 1 

. 

10 

Xulya 

1 

63 



11 

Dhain 

1 

.24 

368 


12 

KotHAirf 

2 

165 


1 

13 

Xhawas ... i.. 

10 

4,167 

• ** ' 


14 

ABlr ^ 

1 

182 


■■ ; i./-, -'y".;: 

^ . 



- 


- 10,633. 


Total 

183 


299,30 

1 


Carried over 

950 


226,446 
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.Estates held hij Deed of Grant {PaMas) a^td paying '\Bahfi'' or Conun uiiit ion for 

service to the Baj — (confcd.) 


of sub-clans. 


I o ■; 

i §) ! 


jHead-cjuarters of principal thakiira. 


Brought forward ... 050 

State sermnts , — 

Chdlmras, haziirh and 
darbd ris - {coiitd .) 


1 2,26,416 


15 

Kajath (Tan BaksH) ... 

1 I 

•28 

... 

IG 

Darbaris 

... ! 


... 

17 

Five Hindu, Ks. ISS ... 

10 h 

743 



, , Musaimans, Bs. 655- 

... il 

.... 

IS 

Sutar (carpenter) ... I 

1 ; 

33 


19 

Bdika (camel-man) ... } 

'■ 1 ! 

6 


20 

M41is (gardener) ... i 

1 ' 

105 


21 

Kotwai ... ... I 

2 ■ 

123 


22 

Hhobi 

1 1 

215 

5,707 


Total 

72 ^ 




■ ' ' 1 

Charitable g^'ants. I 


1 


1 

Brahmans ... ... ! 

44 

4,877 

... 

2 

OhArans 

36 - 

1,184 

... 

3 

Suamls 

2 

37 

. ... ■ ' 

4 

Fakirs, Musalman 

1 

21 

■ ■ 

5 

Other charitable grantfj. 

7 1 

13 

6,182 


TOTAL 

i 

701 ; 


7,385 


(JBAND TOTAIi 


1,057 ! 2,33,831 2;S3,831 


ABSTEAOT. 


Bikas 

.. 394 

1,06,801 

■' ... 

KAndhals 

.. 143 

33,071 


BidAwats ... 

.. 192 

48,854 

*.* 

Other EAthors 

38 

7,790 


Bhattis 

89 

13,177 

" »*» ' ' ' ' 

K-aeKhwAha ' 

10 

1,596 

**. 

Panwar, &c. ... 

30 

10,703 


State servants 

71 

5,707 


BrAhmans, &g. 

90 

6,182 


Total 

... 1,057 

2:,33,aSl 

2,38,881 
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Ahsimct of “ Betalb ” or Bevemie-free Pattas. 


1 

1 

6 

SZ 

Names 

ISO. OI 1 
villages 1 

1 

Amount 

Total 

, Eemarks, 

i 



Bs. 

Es. 


11 

Rdnis 

49 

75,784 



2 ! 

Khawases ... 

4 

6,500 


Mistresses of the first rank. .. . 

3 1 

Other female relations... 

8 

8,600 

... 


4 I 

Bhai beta (nearest of kin) 

20 

16,000 

... 


5 1 

Rajwi 

1 

260 



6 j 

Thakur Jai Singh of 






Dundlod (cousin) ... 

1 

29,000 

... 


7 

Ivhavvaawals, or natural 






children and relations 






of Kha-svases and Kha- 






waswals... 

10 

9,000 

1,45,134 

Families of iliegitimate sons of chiefs. 


Thdhiirs of Jodhpur. 





1 

Mertia 

4 

7,300 



2 

Chanipawat 

1 

900 

... 


3 

Ivarmisot ... 

1 

1,000 



4 

Jodha 

1 

600 

9,800 



Thdkurs of Biharritr, 

7 




1 

Salndasot ... 

10 

6,900 

... 


2 

Batoot 

3 

1,000 



3 

Banirot 

11 

10,250 



4 

Narnot 

3 

5,000 

... 


5 

Kishengot ... 

2 

221 



G 

Sringot 

7 

3,170 

25,541 



Farsang, of relations 






of chief by 






marriage. 





1 

Shekhawat 

23 

12,200 

... . 


2 

Bhatls 

13 

29,676 



3 

Ohohan 

1 

1,000 



4 

Panwar 

9 

8,600 



5 

Chandr4wat 

1 

100 



6 

Hada 

3 

825 



7 

Tan war 

5 

2,300 



8 

Ladkhni 

1 

250 

... 


9 

Sankhla 

2 

700 

66,560 


1 

Grants beld by religious 






persons... 


59,110 

69,110 


2 

Dhabiii and dbaiis and 






others ... 


8,950 


Foster fathers and brothers of chiefs and 






their families. 

3 

Pensions ... 


7,801 

« . . 


4 

Service land 

... 

3,973 



5 

Matasaddis (or officials). 

... 

11,600 

■ ■ ...■ ' 


G 

Ha^urfs and darbaris ... 

... 

5,270 

37,494 



TOTAL 



3,32,629 

* 



PAET lY. 


DISTEICTS, TOWNS AND TILLAGES, 


Tile nortlieni parg^ana^ of the BMiiir State lie along the bank of the Sotra 

XORTHKKX p \iiG Ms AS. Hakrdj, in the dry bed, of ivhich ivells are 
*diig and the best water in the region obtain eel. 
I’he head-Ciiiarters of the Parganas, Aniipgarh, Sardargarh or Alwana, Siirat- 
garii and Hanunningarh, or Bhatner and Tibi, are all on the bank of the 
ancient ri ver. The inhabitants of the region are Bhatis Pirzadas (see “PABTOIiAIi 
PEOPLE'’), Sodas Bahts, Johiyas, and Bhattis (see below under ‘'BhatneiV'). 
The country biire and desolate to a degree : towards the east sandy and undu- 
iating, elsewhere often hrin and level. In spite of the difficulty about water, 
the grazing is excellent and tlie number of cattle j'.ossessed i)y the people 
great ; it averages perhaps twenty head to a house; and i'roni Bhawalphr and the 
British districts cattle are brought to graze, the Bikain'r pet iple being in return 
allowed, when occasion requires, to take their cattle to the banks of the Satlaj. 
The Sotra occasionally flows. General Cunningham speaks of the wafer some- 
times coming roaring down, but its waters are soon absorbed in the desert. 

The Naiw^l is another old rivor-bed lying nearly parallel to, and a few 
miles north of, tlie Sotra, but water never I belive flows in it. Other old 
channels there are, and so great was the united body of water which must at 
some period have flowed down them that they ai'e conjectured to have borne 
the ancient Satlaj. 

Anupgarh district on the northern border contains 37 villages, which are 
said to ])ossess but 429 ploughs, or less than 18 to a village. Of these 800 are 
dragged by camels, 5 by buffaloes, 7 by donkeys, and the rest by bxillocks. 

Of the houses, numbering 5,94, 372 are said to he of mud and 222 of 
grass and phog. ” There are 89 simps, and the 
] copulation is estimated at 8, BIG, cattle 6,789, slieep 

, aiiclgoats' 5,589. ■ ■ b ' 


The gnr/Jng in this pargana is in parts very good ;^^but water, which is 
eollected in tanks Uobas and jovs\ is often scarce, “Sajji” or potash is 
the only special ]>roduet. The ancient bed of the Kagar passes through a 
part of the pargana, and wells in it supply the best water obtained. There 
are scarcely any masnmw buildings in the pargana, iiiid no villages with a 
population of five hundred persons. Ejiopiits and MusalmiUxs (the latter are 
iialled Si.ndlni^s'l are the most numerous. 

The head-quarters of the district of that name, ninety miles due north of 
the city on the hank of the Sotra, only remark- 
Attupgnm. which is considered of some 

importance; hut T am unable to give any description of it. Eor an account of 
the capture of Anupgarli from, the Bhattis and Johiyas, ride Bait T, page 40. 
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SURATGAHH DISTRICT. 


SURATGARH. 


iraiiy E4tilis live in the imrgana. They are a class of Mnsalman Eiljpilts 
of somewhat predatory habits (see next pagah^ 

Head-quarters of the pargana also on -1110 Sotra. The village W’as estab- 
o _ ^ lished in, “ A D. ” 1832 by two Bik/i Eiijpiits, and 

called Aiw^-ana. It subsequently became fiscal 
(khd'lisa), and Hab4rajd Hatan Singh named it after his son Sardar Singh. 
Suratgarh district, east of Sirddi'garh and w’est of Bhatner or Hamimdn- 
SUBATGAEH DiSTEiCT. gar^ formerly accordiBg to the Darb&r's report 
called Sodawati, being part of the territory occupied 
by the Soda E4jpi\ts, who w^ere supplanted by the Bhattis. 

A little wheat and barley is iiroduced in this pargana %vhen the rains are 
abundant, and the grazing is veiw good. The houses ai*e numbered at 1,973, 
and the population estimated at 10,000. 

Head-quarters of the pargana of the same name on the Sotra. It ^vas 
q founded by one Baghdnath Singh, who had a fort 

there. In Samhat 1862 (A.D. 1815) Maharaja 
Sdrat Singh took possession of it, and built a fort there wdiich he named after 
himself. 

The village contains about five hundred houses, chiefly Jats, Brahmans, 
and Khatris. It is one hundred and fifteen miles north-east-by-north of 
the city. 

Hanumakg-arh district oh The Hanfimdngarh or Bhatner district com- 
Bliatner. prises— 

110 villages, 

1,715 houses, 

1,593 ploiighs. 

10,648 inhabitants (according to darbAr report), 

19,590 cattle (including sheep and goats). 

The old bed of the Kagar, which crosses the district and on which the 
fort and head-quarters station is situated, sometimes contains water in the 
rains, after which some wheat and barely is produced. 

Labands, JAts, EAths and Johyas are the principal inhabitants, 

Sajja is an important article of manufacture in about twenty villages to 
. the north of the district. 

The Bhatner fort has attained great historical celebrity from its position, 
being in the route of invasion from Central Asia to India. 

I am informed by Mr Oliver, late Deputy Commissioner of Birsa, that 
Bhatner, Abor, BhatindA, and Sirsa, situated at the angles of a nearly square 
figure with a side about fift.y miles long ; each had a fort on the same plan and 
of the same dimensions, and thus w-as formed a “ quadrilaterar' in the path 
- of any invader from the north-west. 

The Tdrihh Hind ’’ speaks of Bhatner having been taken by Mahmfid of 
Ghazni in 1001; and Tod speaks of its having been attacked by Tfmilr. It 
seems probable that he left a Tartar Chagitai noble in charge of it, who was 
expelled by Bhattis from MArot and Phulra under one Bersi; but w’bether the 
place took its name originally from them or from one Baja Bharat is a moot 
point (Hissar Gazetteer). General Cunningham, who, with the late Colonel 
Jackson, was employed as Commissioner in A.D. 1847 to determine tlie north- 
east bounrlary of BhA^valpur and BikAnir, states that Bhatner was taken by 
Khetsi Kondhalat in Bajnbat 1854 (A.D. 1527) from Sada Chayal EAjpfit, 
of which clan no mention is made by Tod. In Samhat 1606 (A.D. 1549) — 
these dates do not exactly tally. with those of the Kiydnt’—Mirza KdmrAn, 
brother of HfimAyiin, assaulted and took the fort, on which occasion KhetsI 
with five thousand Efijpfits was slain, though K4mrAn was subsequently 


defeated by Bao Jetsji, of Bikanii\ GMyal liad moanwliile recovered 

the fort, and the E4o therefore sent his son, Th4kur Si, to retake it. The rest 
of the Commissioner’s abstract of the history of Bhatner, which was derived 
from two different Persian mannscripts, one of which was obtained from a 
Saiyad, the descendant of the ancient of Bhatner, tallies generally with 

the ‘‘ Kiyant,” with which the above too does not materially differ. The Com- 
missioners examined the earliest deed produced referring to Bliat-ner, namely, the 
imperial firmdn under which Bdi Singh of Bikdnir held tlie pargana from 
Akbar, The annual value of Bhatner was noted at about nine lakhs of dams. 

The southern point of the Ldhor Subah which adjoined Bhatner -was, as 
appeared from an examination of the “Ain Akbari,” on the danda or old 
l^ank of the Satlaj : and the accounts of Edja Anfip Singh’s time which the 
Commissioners saw also show that the western boundary of the pargana was 
then the said danda. 

'When Baja Amip Singh visited the pargana in Sambat 1742, a bard, 
one Karam Sanclu, recited a poem before him, which specified the extent of the 
pargana and gave the names of the villages inhabited at tliat time as 241 in 
number. The bard received in rent-free grant the village of Lucldna on the 
old ])ed of the Sotra, and Iiis decendant produced the poem before the Com- 
missioners. General Cunningham has allowed me to examiue the poem, which 
describes the pargana as reaching six “ jojans ” (42 miles) north of Bhatner fort 
twelve “jojans ” (84 miles) west, 22 kos (44 miles) east, and 12 kos (24 miles) 
south. The sites of a very large number of the villages are still known. , 

The Johiyas are Bajpiits (and not Jats as supposed by Tod) of a very 
ancient and powerful stock indeed, once known as Yaudheyas, who probably 
contended with Alexander, before whose time they were, it is believed, estab- 
lished on the banks of the Satlaj. Yaudheya coins as old as the first century 
of the Christian era have been found near that river (Cunningham’s Ancient 
GeogjXLphy, VoL I, p. 246). The Johiyas are by no means now extinct, as 
Tod imagined ; many of them are Musalmans, but some in the Sirsdi 
district, Mr. Oliver tells me, are still Hindffs. According to General Cun- 
ningham'" they formerly held much of the country w’est and south-west of 
Bhatner, and their chief places were Kharbara, Sahankot, and Badopul, which 
the Bathors took from them. There are three sections of the tribe — the 
Admera and Lakvira, who are settled on the banks of the Satlaj, and the 
Madhera, who, together with the representative of the House of Madhu, the 
founder of the clan, are for the most part subjects of the Bikdnir state. The 
boundary of these two divisions is still the bank of the old Satlaj. 

The Bhattis of Bhatner are believed to be Bhattis converted to Islamism, 
and to be decended from Jaisal, who founded Jaisalmir and who is said to 
have been the ancestor, by a left-handed marriage, of the Sikhs of Pati41a, 
Jind, and Mabha. 

The Bahts also are said to be converted Eajp-dts ; they are of four clans, 
two of which claim to be Choh4ns, one Tuar, f»nd one Saroa. In Hiss4r 
they are knowm as Pachidas, and their name ** B4th ” signifies cruel. They 
were great marauders and are now pastoral {Hissdr Gazetteer), 

Tibi, east of Hamim4ngarh, is the pargana granted by the British Gov- 
ernment to Bikanir in 1861 for services performed 
during the mutinies. It consists of 42 villages, 
containing 1,936 houses, and, according to the Dartdr, 9,662 inhabitants. It 

* Bough draft of a report on the Bikanir and Bah4waipiir boundaries. 


too is oil ihd Sotra, and when the rains are good and the river flows and 
floods i-reeiy, good crops of wiieat are subsequently raised. Wlieii the villagers 
were iransferre-d to Bikanlr, the Darbar ■ disregarded the land revenue settle- 
nient made with i.he villagers, who were the deceiidaiits of old soldiers, to 
whom tliese laud::» were granted after the Pinddii War, and called “ sukhlam- 
bars’’ fsee llksdr iknetteer). On tlie villagers complaiiiiiig the Britisii 
GoverJimeiit I'epresented their grievance, and eventually- in 1S69 the Political 
Officer of Snjangaiii induced the Darbar to continue the original settieinent 
for as many years beyond its term as it had been in al:)eyance. 


The details fumished are as follow’ 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 


S,i261 

1.613 

l.SGO 

1,600 


There are said to be but 1,107 ploughs — 

Cattle ... ... ..... , iVSoU ■ 

Sheep and goats .... ... ... 5.651 

This estate, containing in 1870 sixty -nine villages belonging to the 
Mabii'in thakur o£ Bikanir, at present is sociuestrated, 

" ‘ ' the thakur having refused to accept the terms on 

which the Darbar will allow? him possession, namely, a ten years’ lease at 
Es. 200, as commutation for each horse of the eighty-six lie used to furnish. 
Mahajan is seventy miles north-east of Bikanir. The thakur and the Darbar 
have long been on bad terms {cide page 72). 


Pugal is a tief of villages in the w estern corner 
Nokth-basteen distmcts. state belonging to an old Bhatti family 

"" ‘ (see page 6). 

The town of Pugal is one of the oldest ol these regions. , Its fort 
wras the north-eastern of the nine strongholds of (naic koli Maru Id) 

when the Ponwars ruled the desert. The Bhattis are said to have held it for 
more than a thousand years (p. 36 and Tod, VoL II, p, 265, 2nd edition K 
In A. D. 1830 tlie Maharajah took the fort, and the Pugal thakur, often 
rebellious formerly, is now in subjection. Pugal is famous for its cows. 

Nohar district on the north-east border, adjoining the British districts of 
Sirsa and Hissdr, contains 124 villages, in which 
Hohar district. are 3,541 houses and 1,421 ploughs. It is on 
the north-east. 

Head-quarters of the pargana, is 130 miles 
north-east of the city. 

The Baliadran district, adjoining and oast of 
Nohar, also on the border, contains by the latest 
accounts — 

■ ... 

Men... 11,197 

Women .,*■ . ... .... ■ ... 8,407 

Total roFummoN itpcoi - ^ 

The Oswal Baniya.s are those best off. 


Nohar. 


Bahudran district. 


Villages 

Houses 

Ploughs 
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The district v;as foniieiiy the estate of - the Saindasot hranch of the 
fauiiiy of Kandhul, Bika’s imele. After prolonged goo tests \Tith the Darbar, 
the thiUmr ^vas hnally dispossessed in A. D. 1818. 

The Biklis, ^^ho the thakiir had called in, wre then occupying the district, 
and after tJieir expulsion it remained for four years in the haods of the British 
Government as security for payment of the cost of the army employed in 
reducing the rebels of Bikanir, 

The Eajgarh district, which financially is the most productive in the 
state, is called also the Piinian parg ana after the clan 
of Jats who ehieiiy cultivate it. It is situated on the 
easternmost corner of the state. 

It is said to contam“- 


E ASTERN niSTEIGTS. 
Bajgarh clistrkt. 


Villages 

Hotisgs 

Ploughs 

Souls 


157 

5,891 

3,662 

25,424 


There is a hill or two in the district, but the stone is valueless. When 
the rains are hea^ y, a small stream flows into the pargana from Shekhdwati, 
and is utilized for irrigation. 

The headquarters of the pargana, and 160 miles eastdw-north of the 
city of Bikdnlr. It has teoirietbing under 900 houses 
andai)opulation td’fbBOO. The town was founded by 
Kaja Gaj Singh in Sambat 1822 and named after ])is son Eaj Singli. A fort 
was bulk under the Edja’s orders by his iniiuster l\hihta Baklitawar Singh, 
o. , , In Eajgarh is the sent of a thakur possessing 

21 villages. It contains 400 houses. ^ ■ 

Auimin In Edjgarh is the residence of a thakur pcesessing 

* - 16 villages. 

The Eeiil district lies west of Eajgarh. It has, it is said, 127 villages, 
containing 3,900 liouses, a population of 22,236, and 
3,537 ploughs. 

Iload-quarters of the district of Beni, and distant 135 miles east-by- 
. north of Bikanir. It contains 2,000 houses. The town 

^ ^ ‘ is said to have been founded by one Eaja Beni Pd,i 

some thoiisands of years ago. In the time of Jaswant Singh, the last of Beni 
Pal’s race, the country was ruined by seven consecutive famines, and the 
Ciuiyal Eajputs took possession of it : them the Bathers under Bika expelled, 
and the district was added to tbe temtory of that leader, Maharaja Gaj Singh 
was born at Beni, which is now looked upon as an auspicious spot for births. 
Mabilraja Surat Singh built the present fort at Beni. There are some 
“chhatris” (cenotaphs) and a handsome Jain temple built in Sambat 999 
(A.D. 942) so solidly that the masonry is as strong now when new. Its 
Sri Puji or priest gets a small allowance from the Darbar. The^town contains 
1,100 houses and a population of 5,500 persons, annual fair takes place 
at a temple of Eamdeo’s built by one Eakhi Singh in Sambat 1875 (A.D. 

There are ten considerable villages in Beni — ’ 


Hcai' dktru't. 


Jasrasar, 
Dhodhara. 
Gruigir. 
Zahlna, 
Lolisua . 
Bijpfxra, ' 


Ckangof, once the scat of a rival Ktija of 
Bikanir- (sec History, p. 37). 

Harpulsar. 
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At Jasrasitr oii t-lie otli of each month a snaallfair takes place at- a shrine. 
^ r * . , The Churii district has thirteen villaa'es. contain inii 

uiniru district. ■ ® ® 


it is 


said, 


MoUS(5> 



... 2,442 

:\len 




Woiuen 



■■ 

Kine 



... 4.00-1 

Bn Hit lot's 



301 

Horses 



20 

Camels 



821 

Sheep a nd goats 



...- 2.562 

Weils 



26 

Tanks 



'2 


Tiie principal villages of the pargana are — 

(1) Ratangarh, (2) Rabia, (S) Biltia, 
(4) Rihidsar, (5) Ohdsolf, 


The lieachiiiarters of the district of the same name is said to liave been 
founded by Ghohar Jat two hundred and fifty years ago. 
Chohar possessed the other twelve villages of the district 
as well, and paid revenue to the Imperial Subadar of Hissar. He is said to 
have been killed at village Silnum in Eeni, and to have been succeeded by his 
brother, DiUwar, who fell fighting with KandhaFs decendant, Mdlde. Malde’s 
successor, Khushal Singh, is said to have built the fort in Sajnbat 1796 
(A.D. 1739), and to have added to the prosperity of the town by giving 
refuge to the Banyias of Fatabpur wiien they fled from the extortions of 
N4har Singh Shekhawat, the conqueror of the Kaim Ivlianis rulers of Fatabpur 
in the present Sikar territory. 

The Churu th^kurs were constantly contending with the Darbdr, and in 
Sambat 1870 (A.D. 1813) the then thakur being besieged by a raj force 
and reduced to great straits swallowed a diamond and died from the effects 
(vkle History, p. 69), and Ohiiru fell into the hands of the Darbar. 

The successor of the thakur just mentioned recovered his estate by the 
aid of the Finddri leader, Amir Kh dn. But the Darbar, assisted by a British 
force, finally took possession in A.B. 1818. In A.D. 1854 the thdkur 
again surprised and seized the fort, killing the raj official in charge ; but he 
was immediately ousted, and surrendered to a British officer. Since then his 
family, the Banirot section of the Kdndhlots, have been out of possession, and 
the fort is occupied by a hundred and fifty horse and foot and two guns 
belonging to the Darbar. Several trade lines converge at Churu, namely, those 
between the British districts to the east and Jodhpiir and Bikdnir, so that 
it is for Bikdnir a mart of importance. 

A traveller approaching from the Shekhdwdti side does not, owing to 
intervening sand bills, see the town till close to it, when the bright white 
chhatris, the large houses, and other signs of wealth and comfort, together 
with the trees which grow in the town, have a most grateful aspect after 
the dreary waste previously passed through. It contains more than two thousand 
houses, several fine chhatris, and magnificent wells, and has some wealthy 
residents. 

The Sujdngarh pargana is the only one regarding which it has been possi- 
SiiUnearh obtain full and pretty reliable information 

^ ^ ’in consequence of a political officer having' been 

resident there. It comprises two hundred and ten towns and villages, of which 
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all, with the exception of the town of Siijangarh an cl the villager of Chdpar and 
JDarlba, which have been acquired by the Darbar, belong to the Bldawat thiikurs. 
Those villages in which the principal thdkurs reside, namely, Malsisar, Bidasar, 
Gopsi,lpnra, Chdrwds, Kanv?M Ilur4, Sobhagdesar, HarAsar, Loha, K^nota, and 
Sd,ndwa all have a masonry fort and a shop or two and a “ chhatri,” or 
perhaps two or three. Sandwa has something of a bazaar ; the others, with 
the exception of those to be mentioned below, are mere collections of huts, 
with here and there a “ dhdlkot ” or fort of sand siipported by %)liog stems. 
This tract is often termed ‘‘ Bidawdtl,'' which includes, however, Batangarh not 
iwoperly in the pargana. The district is ten kos from north to south and 
twenty-four kos from, east to west. It adjoins the parganas of Chdru and the 
ehlras ” of Bajihad and Jasr4sar and Gos^insar, and stretches for twenty-five 
kos along the Mar war and laipfir borders. 

Tt is remarkable as containing a strip of country ten kos long by four 
kos broad, and extending northwards from the town of Siijangarh, wherein 
water is near, often very near, the surface ; and nowhere in the pargana is it 
necessary in search of water to delve down to tlie depths at which it is found 
in other parts of the state, for it is always to be obtained within a hundred 
and fifty feat from the level of the ground. Another noticeable feature is the 
eight or nine rocky hills scattered over tlie district, which relieve the eye 
wearied with the expanse of sand or sand hillocks. In one of these hills, near 
the village of Dariba, copper ore is found, but the mine is not rich enough to 
repay working it. Two hills of the group neiir Gopalpiira have shrines upon 
tlmrn : they are of granite, and attain a height of seven or eight hundred feet 
above the plain. Under one of them once nestled the very ancient town of 
Dronpiir, celebrated in the early history of the district and said to have been 
foianded by Drona, the tutor of the Pd.ndVis. 

Besides the towns and forts about to be mentioned, it is only necessary to 
speak of the lake of Chd^par. Like all “sars or lakes in the sandy tracts, it 
is formed by a depression wdiich receives tlie drainage of the surrounding 
country, and is about three kos long by a kos Inroad. In its neighborhood salt 
deposits are found in a smaller hollow, and about twenty-five tons of salt is 
produced in an average year : but it is of an inferior quality, bitter and only 
fit for tanning or other antiseptic purposes. In year's when the rains are favor- 
able, and the lake extends beyond the usual bed, wheat is sown as the water 
dries off, and pretty good crops are sometimes raised. A smaller quantity is 
produced at a few’ villages where irrigation is possible. The excellent grazing 
I’ound the lake has been already mentioned. 

Though trees are scarce throughout the district, there are signs that, if 
]>rotected, they could be advantageously raised. At the village of Lotsar 
shisJiam growls spontaneously, and at Sffjdngarh there is at" least one fairly 
fine tree of that kind. 

Lime-stone is plentiful in many localities, but it is often soft and does 
not make good lime. Sandstone is found in one or tw’o localities, and granite 
at Gop41pffra: but the former will not form slabs, and the latter is too full 
of flaws to be cut. 

BhanU is the commonest grass, of the pargana. Cattle are not so 
numerous as in the country to the north and w’est, nor are sheep as plentiful 
as in the country round Bikanir. J4ts and Gujars are the chief graziers. 
The cattle of the towm of Sfijangarh, which I mention as a specimen, are 
estimated at 200 -buffaloes and 800 cows and bullocks, 350 camels, and 
800 sheep. 




Sujilngarli was founded by Maharaja Sdmt Singh, who in or about the 

purpose some siruiii villages 
* on the MtirwtU’ border from the Sundwa thakur, 

indemnifying the latter by a grant elsewhere. Inducements to settle in the 
new towm wxu:e held out to merchants, who received land on favorable terms, 
and some were excused the payment of “bach"’ or house- tax, graduated 
according to means ; indeed, the wealthiest Seth in the town ])ays none at 
the pj’esent day. 

Tlie cultivators, too, liold their lands on terms more advantageous, or at 
least nominally so, than those in the surrounding thakur villages, where it is 
not unusual to foul a Jat paying his landlord Es. 20 for a luindred bigluls in 
addition to a fourth of his crop. 

- The ehhatis paun ” or thirty-six castes which collectively form Hindu 
society are said to be all represented in Siijangarh. The total number of houses 
is about a thousand, and as reliable general statistics of population are not pro- 
curable, at least in detail, I take the opportunity of giving a specimen of the 
different castes resident in a Bikdnir town. The ligxires ^vere obtained from an 
intelligent and well informed villager, and are distiihuted as follows - 


Brihmans 


100 

Usw^l \ / 


In 

MaheBH [ . J 

Sariogf 

Aggarwulfi / k 


85 

45 


100 

JAt 


G5 



45 

Kjiim Kb4ul (Musalmavi RAjpiKs) ... 


GO 

V isliii u or Sanjogi 


10 

TjoMr (blacksmitli) 


1 

Gttjar 


•20 

Kh^tl or autar (carpenter) 


15 

Pinir^ (cotton cleaner)... 


IG 

Nllgar (indigo dyer) 


10 

Chfop4 (cloth printer) ... 


10 

Harzi (tailor) 


G 

Sfoi^r (goldsmith) 


20 

Manihiir (lac- worker) ... 

DhoM (washermen) 


• 3 
3 

K^i (barbers .and cooks) 


20 

Bdlii/ or chamilr (these are chiefly weavers of 

coarse cloth j 

55 

Khatik (tanners of sheep and goat skins) 

4 

Regar (tanners of hides) 


50 

Teh (oil men) 


20 

Ddkot (professional beggars) 


15 

mik 


2 

Bdorf (a low thieving caste ; also chaukiddrs) ... 

6 

5klali (gardeners) 


..'r 

Kumlnir (potters) ... ... 


50 

;^^^lhamlllad^^ll fakir 


120 

Kaldl (spirit-sellers) ... ... 

Khatrl (a respectable trading, caste) 


o 

10 

Bhangf (sweepers) 


0 

]\EoehL (shoemakers) 


15 

Siklfgar (tinker) ... - 


4 

Ahfr (a well-known great' caste) 


2 

Rebdrf (camel men) ... . , 


1 


To^Aii 


1,032 


Most of the castes are engaged hi agrioiilto hut this is a less iiivitiBg 
oeeupatioii than the neainess of water to the surface ivoiiM lead one to expect. 
It is found within a very few feet, but there is not above three feet of sweet 
water. An inch too far and the stratum of pernicious w^ater is tapped and the 
well spoilt for all practical purposes. The three feet diminishes in the hot- 
weather, and no ’well can he rapidly worked, because usable water does not flow’ 
into it eitiiek enough. Moreover the sweet %vater is only comparatively so, and 
its goodness w^oiild seem to be capricious, for the character of a w’ell is found to 
vary. E'er years it will produce drinkable w^ater, then, as though touched by 
a malicious magician’s wuind, it will become brackisli and useless, and again 
recover its former character after a time. Large wells, worked by bullocks, are 
therefore not to be seen, and water is raised from little excavations by means 
of “ dhenklies ” or weighted poles working on an axle. By this means small 
patches of ground can be irrigated and little crops of bailey or vegetables 
raised, indeed ; w’^ells which one year nourished and brought to maturity crops 
of barley, sometimes appear the next year to burn up the young plnnts. 

The ’Vr’ell-to-do traders are about a hundred in number, and there are a 
few of considerable vreaith. The situation of S-fijiln garb on the trade route 
from Bhiw’ani to Pali, Jodhpdr, Ajmir, &c., and between Bikdnir and .TaipiJU', 
gives it advantages as a dep6t. There is a small export of cloth and leather, 
which are manufactured in the towm. The bai?:aar contains three hundred 
shops of various kinds, and there are almost four hundred masonry houses in the 
town, \vhieii is supplied with red sandstone From quarries about two kos off, 
across the Md,rw^r border, near LMn’d. Soft lime-stone is abundant near 
the town. 

A British post office is established at Biljangarh. 

The “chhatris” are the only buildings at all ornamental : of these there 
are six — the cenotaphs of mahdjans. The gardens are miserable affairs, consist- 
ing of an enclosure with a few iil-gTown trees and a sMsham or two. 
The latter, ho’^vever, here and there, have attained respectable dimensions. The 
town contains two mosques, four dharmsalas, and twenty-seven temples as 


follows: — 

Yislmu . ... ■ ■... ■ ... .•« .■ ■ 8 

Devi ... ... . ... . ... ^2 

Maliadeo and Ganga j i ... ... ... 1 

Hdmiman ... ... ... ... G 

E4mdeoji ... ... ... ... 2 

Sanfehaji ... ... ... ... 2 

Bhaironji ... ... ... ... 2 

Jain temi^les ... ... ... ... 4 - 

TOTAL ... 27 


A substantial bungaiowg built in 1868 for the political officer located at 
Siijdngarli in that year, stands on a sand mound west of the town. 

Biijaugarh fort belongs to the Barber, and is occupied by the Plakim or 
principal ofiicer of the pargana and his office. It is not on an eminence and 
has no scarped moat, though it has something of a ‘'dhulkot” round it. It 
contains two guns (4-pounders). It is about two hundred feet square and 
its walls are five or six feet thick, the facing at least being of good masonry. 
It is said to have been originally built by the Th^^bur of Sandwa at the cost 
of the price of a horse, which, judiciously exchanged in prosperous times for 
three thousand mauncls of h^jr^ enabled him during a subsequent famine to 
employ the hungry and builft' the fort. It was altered and improved by 
Silrat Singh. 
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There are two Darbilr forts here, both built by Maljanija Shrat Singh. 
Neither have moats nor a^rc of much strength. The smallest and least substan- 
tial is on elevated grouiKl; the other is somewhat larger than the Sujdngarh 
fort, which in height and thicbness of walls it resembles. There are guns 
in the forts, which are at present held by Jet Singh of Dundlod, grantee of 
Eatangarh. 

Eatiingarh, which I notice here as being in Bid^wati though not in Sdjdn- 
p , . ^ . garb. The town was founded on the site of a 

‘ village named KoMsar by M4h4r4ja Siirat Singh 

at the end of the last century. It was improved by Mahdraja- Eatan Singh, 
who gave it his name. The number of houses is 1,200, and the character of 
the population may be assumed to correspond with that of Sdjangarh, than 
which, however, it is somewhat w’ealthier. 

There are two or three very rich men in the town, and about twenty more 
than well-to-do, besides many prosperous traders. The Aggarwdlas are the 
most numerous class. The OswAls, which come next, have about a hundred 
houses. At present the town is not so thriving as it was, in consequence of 
the bankruptcies ■which have of late years occurred in the great commercial 
cities of India, and which affected the most remote towns. The bazaar is 
straight and broad. In and near the towm there are about ten masonry tanks 
and twenty wells, some very handsome and adorned with “ chhatris. '' 

Water is more than a hundred feet below the surface, but it is very good, 
and from thirteen of tire vrells vegetable gardens are irrigated. 

There is one Jain temple in the town and fifteen Yishnu and Shiv, of 
which the former predominate. The stone used is granite from Efighirnathgarh 
in Sikar of Shekh4w4ti, which aSioins. The British post office established here 
receives and despatches about two hundred letters a day. The town and its 
land are at present held in grant by Jet Singh, Thdkur of Dfindlod in Shek- 
lidwati, who is a relitive of the late Mab4rai4 Sarddr Singh of Bik4nir, 

A number of wealthy Seths live here, chiefly Osw’als, of whom there are 
a hundred and fifty houses. Of Aggarwalds there 
are about twenty houses. Perhaps thirty of these 
are rich men. Biddsar is not a place of manufacture or much trade. The 
bazaar contains about a hundred shops, and there are seven or eight temples 
and almost as many “chhatris.” Water is obtained at about a hundred feet; it 
is fairly good. Inferior sand and lime-stone is obtained in the neighborhood. 
There is a British post office at Blddsar. 

A village of about two hundred houses and a few shops: eight or ten of the 
houses are of masonry. The place w’as founded in 
Mabdrdjd Eatdn Singh’s time, the land required 
being taken from tiie Thdkiir of Chdrwds in order to establish a Darbdr breeding 
stud, which however was not done. But, a body of horse are maintained here. 
Good lime-stone, fit for Imilding material as well as mort‘ar, is found near Cbapar. 

A village ten kos east of Siljdngarh on the Jaipur border is remarkable 
for a shrine of Handmdn, wbieli has considerable 
repute and attracts pilgrims to its melds on the 
full moons of Kartik and Baisdkh from distant xdaces. Its trees and arcades 
are spoken of with admiration by the people of the country. 

The Sarddr Shahr district west of Beni is said to contain 93 villages, 2,953 

SArdirShalii: district. houses, 2,474- . ploughs. The Saran Jdts are 
the principal : inhabitants of this region, which is 
called “Bharutia” from the quantity of the “bhardt” grass which grows there. 


Ch&par 
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Bikdnir clistaicfc. 


Bikiinlr city. 


The villages are vei^y small ; large cattle are not luimerons, but sheep and 
goats are bred largely. 

In the above computation the two “ chiras ” of Edjahad and Ehejran 
are comprised, as well as Sardar Shahr proper. 

The headquarters of the pargana. It was named after the late Mahard-ja 

o. o, 1 Sardiir Singh, who before his accession built a fort 

" ^ ' here, and called the town which grew up near it 

Sardar Shahr. There are said to be men of wealth in the town. It has a 
few tanks, which are filled in the rainy season, and the water lasts a -while. 

Bikanir district or tebsil comprises what is called 
the Panohun pai'gana, together with villages from 
other “chiras.’’ 

The city of Bikanir was foiinded by Bik4 in Sam- 
bat 1545 (A. D. 1488). [See p. 7 for details.] 

Since its foundation it has more than once been plundered by Jodhpur 

General description ^ following 

description IS a somewhat modiiied extract from 

Thorntoji s Gazetteer — 

“Tbe city is situated in a singularly desolate and slightly elevated spot, 
“the soil being hard, stony, and totally unfit for cuitivation. Viewed m>m 
“ some points it presents the appearance of a great and magnificent city, having 
“a fine wall surmounted by many round towers and crowned with the usual 
“Indian battlements. So imposing is its appearance thn.t, when approached 
“inA. D. 1808 by Eiphinstone’s mission, there ^vere disputes among his 
“followers whether it or Dehli was the more extensive. Some high houses 
“and temples rising above the ramparts and the striking outline of the lofty 
“ part add to the impressive appearance of the place. 

“ The wall is three and a half miles in circuit, built wdiolly of stone with 
“ fine gates and three sally ports. It is six feet thick and from fifteen to 
“ thirty feet high, including a parapet six feet hijh and two feet thick, the 
“ breadth of the terreplein varying from two to four feet. The names of the 
“gates -are — 

“^Kot. 

“ J4chusar. 

“ Nathfisar. 

“ SIwaL 

“ Goga. 

“ Hammaion-ki-bM (the Porter’s Gate). 

“ IJston-kl-bM (the Builder’s Gate). 

“ Kass4ion“kl-b4ri (the Butcher’s Gate). 

“ There is a ditch on three sides only, the ground on the southern face of 
“ the city being intersected by deep ravines, which have broken up the whole 
“plain in that quarter. As the soil is ' kankar’ or calcareous conglomerate 
“intermingled with siliceous pebbles, tbe sides of the ditch, though not lined 
“ wdth masonry, are nearly perpendicular; the depth is about fifteen feet, the 
“breadth tw^-enty feet, the interval between the wail and the ditch from t-wenty 
“ to thirty yards ; but in some places the excavation has been quite filled up 
“ and obliterated.” 

The interior exhibits an appearance rather flourishing, there being many 
good houses, faced with red sand-stone, richly carved. Dr. Moore, Superin- 
tending Surgeon, , observes th^t the carved buildings are more numerous in 
Bikanir than in any of the Baipiif capitals. The tracery is called “ khuda” 
or “manbat.” No houses are worth more than Es. 50,000 and the 
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best are situated in narrow dirty lane's where they can scarcely be seen* 
The poorer kind of liouses are besmeared with a sort of reddish clay, 
abundant in the ravines near the city, which gives the place an appearance of 
neatness and uniform itv , tlie walls being all red and the doors and windows 
wiiite- There are distinct wards or sub-divisions allotted exclusively to 
the respective trades and crafts.” 

Dr. Moore, already (pxoted, remarks as follows regarding the interior of 
the city : — 

“ To tlie noith and north-east within the walls there are large open 
“ spaces, not yet built over, or with only small houses here and there. 
“Penetrating further, the more densely-populated portion of the town is 
“reached, and this, from the extreme irregularity of the streets, lanes, and 
“ spaces delies any clear description. Acquainted as I am with all the 
“ capitals of Eajpubana and with most of the large provincial cities, I can 
“safely state there is not one vising with Bikdnlr as regards the grotesque 
“irregularity of its thoroughfares. After perambulating the city by both 
“ highways and bye -ways, the conclusion was formed that the belter way of 
“ attempting any description is commencing from the centre, or at least 
“ from a Jain temple near enough the middle to deserve the title of central. 
“ Prom this temple, or from very near the spot, five bargei* streets brancli 
‘‘off, which, following a tortuous course and often losing themselves in other 
“ streets or open spaces, ultimately convey the bold experimentalist towards one 
“ or other of the large gate^vays. The crooked alleys, opeii s|>aces, and 
“narrow lanes betw^een these streets can only be described as a conrused mass, 
“presenting the irregularity w'hich one might imagine they would assume had 
“ some Cyclops cast them from tlie skies, and then rolled them about at 
“ random with the wand of disorder.” 


Populat-ioii , 


The details of its population, houses, temples, 
and water-supply are, as represented by the T)ar- 



bar, as 

follow 


- Inside eit 3 ’ . 

Suburbs. 


Men ... 

10,S11 

2,166 

... 1;>.,466 

Wom6.ri 

11,58‘2 

2,049 

13,631 

Boys ... 

4,421 

1,063 

... ■ ... ... 6,474 

Girls ... 

3,449 

748 

4,197 




... To.TAn,,.,.,. ... . 35,768 

Houses, o£ which 1,015 




are masonry, &c ... 

7,331 

1,470 

... 8,801 

Shops 

706 

. 36 

741 

Temples (largo) 

IS 

.... 

... ' ... ... 13 

Mosques 

14 

... 

14 

vvellh tkhara,8l 

.13 

21 ' 

f 22 sweet '! 4 sweet wells \ , 

1 2 brackish, f in fort f 

Tanks 

' 4. 

6 

fa small tank to west I . . 

1 of city in Amrasar. 1 ^ 


The most numerous classes are the Baniyas chiefly Oswiis and Mahesris, 
whose united numbers amount to ten thousand, and Brahmans w'ho exceed 
seven thousand, the great majority being Pokama. The only other class ^vhich 
number over one thousand are the Sewaks or servants of the various temples. 
The rich families are about sixty in number. These have houses of Inisiness 
dn^ from ■ two . to nine, differ!^, centres of.trMs- Besides these, there arc 
said tq be in the city several hundred men , of position, , enough to give bills 
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The rich nien are Mahesris and Oswiis, the former the most- iniiiieroiis. 
The important siib-cians to which the wealthy belong are — 


Mahesria, 

Osivdls. 

Daga. 

Dada. 

Damani. 

Kotari. 

Pugali. 

SethUi. 

Minfcri. 

Sirona. 

Bagri. 

Sawan Siikba. 

Lada. 

Abapi. 

Mohota. 

Bbaiifcia. 

Sadhani. 

Goleba. 

Mmidra. 


Kotarl. 


Rati. 



Water supply. fpjig wells inside the city are — 

% [ Brij ] yd Biiisouka (supplies the best water). ; 

. Raghuuath Sagar. 
o , Acharjonka. 

« I Bliagoro Biasoiika, 

^ Gerii Lai ditto. 

^ Pliiil l>aiyo. 

(Balji biiiyo. 

S Jagmaii I)as Bias (not masonrv). 

tr Pirthi Mal Bed. 

r;JSaIgin. 

, . Malita jira. . . 

Nawo. ■ ' " . ' i"', 

^ .Kesso Riu. 

tBiuisa {very bad water). 

Outside the city the Alak Sagar well, built by the Alakgir sect, is very 
striking. It is the finest well in the state, and water is constantly being 
dravTi from four sides. 

Inside the city the daisolai and Gharnanda tanks have fairly goad 
water, the Goga and Farsoldi foul water, which, 
together with the mud at their bottoms, is only 
used for building purposes. The Jaisolai and Farsolai are masonry, the other 
two ** kacha.” Outside are — 

Bm Sagar (the fmost at Bfkauii-). 

Sahanasulai {himd red -bucketed.)* 

HarSUldi."'' ,■ 

Muiidraka. 

Bakht Sdgar. 

ModhTKa, " " " 

Most of the above designations indicate the names of castes of the builders 
both of the tanks and wells. The Sur Sagar alone usually retains water - for 
six or seven months ; the rest are dry a few 'weeks after the rains ; all are 
masonry. Dr. Moore's observations on the water and geology of the city of 
Bikanir are as follow : — 

“ Water at Bikanir is only obtainable throe or four hundred feat from. the 
“ surface. I investigated the material brought up from a well where water 
‘*had first been obtained at the depth ol 3 16 feet. This 'svoll was 'within 
** the city walls at the south-west extremity and in the commencement 
of one of tile ravines before desesribed.. The strata passed through "^vas — 
** first, a- mass of ' kankar ; ’ then, a mass of red clay ; thirdly, sandstone ; and 
** lastly, white gritty sand or gravel, the latter consisting of white stones 


*‘from the size of a pea to that. of an egg, com.posed of quartz, and although 
‘*not round, yet with surfaces and ..angles ■ so smooth as to give rise to 
‘'the idea that- they oiust at some time have been exposed to the action of 
“running water. Carter, ^the geologist, has, I believe, expressed the opinion, 
“that the whole of tins semi-desert- portion of Western India did at 
“ sometime form the bed of an ocean, extending from the ju’esent shores of 
“ the sea to the line of the Arivalli Eange, and the geolo^jical character- 
“ istics shown to exist by the deep wells of Bikanir would seem to support 
“this opinion. On this point I may also observe that I found an unmistak- 
“ able fossil-sliell mark on a stone of the wall of the old fort built by Bikajl, 
“ and before alluded to. Although no companion marks were seen in other 
“ stones examined, yet a more minute and scientific search than I could afford 
“ would probably prove successful. 

“ As would naturally be supposed after a knowledge of its source, the 
“water of Bikdnli*, if not plentiful, is most excellent in quality. It is cer- 
“ tainly somewhat bard from excess of lime derived from the stratum of 
“ ‘kankar,’ but it is otherwise pure and good, and "when drawn from the wells 
“ often presents a temperature of 85'" Fahrenheit, Neither does it contain 
“ organic impurities, or at least only to a small extent, for, contrary to what 
“ occurs in almost every other part of Imba %vith which I am acquainted, the 
“wells are carefully covered and guaided, perhaps not altogether with the 
“ desire of protecting the wells from the entrance of impurities, but for the 
“existing necessity of preventing accidents to those drawing w'ater, for 
“occasionally on the rope (raw’ hide — here used for strength j breaking, the 
“leathern bucket has vapidly descended, taking with it (owdng to some acci- 
“ dental entanglement) the person tending the rope at the mouth. But the 
“ stone coverings placed over all the w’ells effectually protects them from those 
“impurities so often tainting well water, and thus serves two useful purposes. 
•“ Another cause tending to the purity of the water is the absence of the 
“ bhishti’s ‘ inassak ’ at Bikanir. The w ater is drawn by bullocks, and it is 
“then poured into large ‘ghard-s’ or jars, and taken away on camels, or 
“ponies or bullocks, for use. In the cold season it is sold in the cit-y at one 
“pakka pice per ‘ ghard,’ or Efty-six ‘ gharas ’ per rupee : in the hot weather it 
“is much more costly. But it escapes the contamination of the never-opened, 
“ and therefore never thoroughly cleansed, bhishtis’ ‘ massaks.’ The adoption 
“ of this Bikanir custom elsewhere in barracks or in private houses might 
“ perhaps be conducive to a better water-supply, and to a diminution of those 
“ maladies supposed to be at least sometimes disseminated by the use of 
- “im;^ure w’atef. 

“ The Bikanir water is also further maintained pure by the absence of 
• the custom so prevalent in all other x:>laces of washing on the brink, or even 
■ “in the wells from wiiich drinking -water is procured. In Blkdnlr if a person 
“ is told he is dirty, he immediately replies that water is scarce ; and it may 
• “be, doubted if the great majority of the inhabitants of Bikanir ever wash 
‘ at all, although some, from religious motives, may perform the motions of 
I ‘washing with sand. But this absence of washing, as compared with doing 
“ so in the wells, is undoubtedly the least of tw^o evils ; so the scarcity of 
‘‘water at Bikanir, leads, paradoxical as it may appear, to better supply, for 
‘‘ no such fouling of the w-ells as hourly witnessed at other places w'ould there 
“ be tolerated.” , 

The peculiar importance of tanks and wells to -Bikanir must be my ex- 
cuse for entering into Such minute detailsv 'which, I believe, will at a future 
period be useful for puposes of comparison. 
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The sanitary condition of the city is very bad. A native report, says ; — 
Sanitary condition. “ People .use eiu-then vessels at night stoolsUnfl 

empty theni mto the streets fro.ni the boiise-tops 
“ in the morning regardless of the passers-by.” . The condition of the streets 
after a shower of .rain may be coneeived, and a certain desire on the part of 
the travelled Baniyas for some improvement of this state of. things is one 
of the few apparent effects of their knowledge of well-ordered cities, and 
since Captain Burton, Political Superintendent, was at Biktinir, something has 
been done towards keeping the streets clean. 

The institutions, religious and educational, have been already spoken of, 

^ ' , . p. 89, 98, and brief notice only is necessarv. In 

.ufutirr 1870 there were twelve “ patshdlas ” or schools for 

teaching writing and accounts, and lately a large 
Hindi and IJrdii school has been established. There are seven Jain monasteries 
(updsarasX which possess numerous Sanscrit works. Their names are — 

1. — Up^sard-bara. 

2. — Acbarajji Gachka. 

3. — Chand do. , 

4. — Kesso do. 

5. ~Lonk do. 

G.*— Gidea Lonk do. 

7.—Tappe do. 

None of the monasteries are striking in appearance. 

Nor do any of the temples possess any very striking beauty. The Jain 
m ^ temple, with its lofty dome (sikri), is conspicuous 

^ ” from a distance, and has much elaborate caiving. 

The “Madan Mohan” is handsomely built; the other large ones are heavy, 
unornamental buildings. The mosques need no notice. 

The wheat and rice, of which about 15,000 maunds are usually imported, 
come chiefly from Bhawa.lpur : the better pulses, 
about 2,000 maunds, sugar, 4,000 maunds, and 
metals, 200 maunds, from Bbiwdni in Hiss4r. 

The opium, worth one and a half lakh, comes from Kotah and Mdlwdjh; 
piece-goods to the value of about a lakh from Dehli, Calcutta, and Bombay; 
klrdndi (spices and fruits) about a lakh’s worth from Il4bul Did Bbd'walpur 
and the Desert. The exports are about Bs. 25,000 of purified sugar and 
sweetmeats, a number of blankets, some brass-work and miscellaneous articles, 

I again quote Dr, Moore, wdio says : “ Bfkanfr is famed for the production 
‘*of a beautifully white variety of .sugarcandy, 
crystallized on a succession of strings introduced 
” into earthen pots. This we were always informed could only be produced 
“ at Bikanir in consequence of some peculiarity of the water, report going 
“ so far as to assert that the sugar manufacturers were obliged to obtain their 
“ water from one particular w^ell ; but investigation of the process proved 
‘'this to 1)6 totally incorrect. The best sugar is made with rain-w^ater 
“eoilectecl and stored for that purpose, well-water producing an indifferent 
“ variety. It is strange that a locality .where rain is so scarce should thus be 
“ the place where rain-w^ater is used for this pimpose. But probably the 
“first sugar made w-as manufactured rather as a curiosity, perhaps for the 
“ Chief, and being approved of, the trade has gradually assumed its present 
“proportions, the tale about the water being fabricated with the desire of 
“ keeping the trade at BfMnfr, . ; 


Trade. 
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Fort and palace. 


. 'VBiMiiilviB also faraeil;for the /maiiufactaire of a fine kind of woollen 
inmiV&u blanket, gixmg eniployiiient to a mimber of 

. ..“persons* This last doubtless resulted from the 

“ district, in consequence of the different /-varieties of minute sweet- grasses 
“growing in the sand, producing very fine long-woolled sheep. The fine red 
clay or marl found in the neighborhood has also led to the establishment 
“of a large number of potteries front which the distant villages are supplied. 
‘\There are also many stone-cutters -and carvers among the population; and 
“the cit 3 ' containing the families of numerous Beths, not a fe%v are employed 
“ as domestic servants/’ 

"For further particulars regarding trades, see extract from Captain 
Burton’s Beport in Appendix, in whicli will be found a return showing the 
trade and custom duties of the city for 1872-73, 

Bound the city are twelve villages, called the “ bfcth b4s,” oeeupied by 
Suburbs. malls and ioW'Caste people. 

The fort of Blkanir, which contains the Malnirdj^ih’s palace, is situated 

Fort Rud DRiaf * ahout three hundred yards from the Kot gate of the 

city. The palace buildings towering above the 
battlements give the fort an imposing appearance, as already noted* It is 1,078 
yards in circuit, has two entrances each of which has three or four successive gates 
with different names ; and its rampart is strengthened by numerous bastions, 
about forty feet high, and a moat running ail round in a direction parallel to 
the curtains without following the curve of the bastions. The ditch is thirty 
feet wide at the top but narrow at the bottom, and twenty or twenty-five feet 
deep/^ 

The fort was built in Sambat 1645 by Edjd Eai Singh {vide p. 29). It 
has been ineffectually besieged several times but has never been taken, I 
believe, though the old fort once was. The palace buildings have been 
raised bit by bit by successive rd.j&s, nearly every one of whom has contributed 
something. 

The elephants and horses are, as is usual in a Bajpfit fort, just under the 
palace windows, and one passes partly through the stables in going to visit the 
Mah4r4j4,. 

The old fort, built by Blka, is picturesquely situated on some high rocky 
Qj j ground, surrounded by ravines, outside the southern 

wall of the city. It is small, and is now more 
a shrine than a fort : within it are the cenotaphs of Blka and his successors, 
Lunkaranji and Jet Singh, together with some of less note. The place 
is called “Bik4ji-ki-Tekrl.” Inscriptions record the dates of the funerals 
and the number of “satis*’ at each. The original stones w^ere for the 
most part renewed by Mabd^rd;] a BaUn Singh, blit two of the old ones are 
remaining. 

The cremation tank of Blkanir since the time of Jet Singh, the grandson 

Devi Kund or Bevi Si^"ar, Biki, is situtated three miles east of the city. On 
each side of the tank are ranged the cenotaphs of 
twelve chiefs from Kalian Singh to B;atd,n Singh. Several of them are fine 
buildings, and all are graceful pillared domes: the material is the red sandstone 
of Khaid and Makrjtna marble for the commemorative stones, on which are 
sculptured in bass-relief the mounted figure of the chief, and on foot, standing 
in order of precedence before him, the wives, and behind and below him the 
concubines who mounted his funeral pile. The date, names of tlie dead, and in 

• The family of M4hi DAs the architect auS Engineer who built the fort is still resident- a t 
r. They preserve as an heir-loom their ancestor's yard measure. 


Old fort 
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some cases a line of Sanskrit besides is inscribed. Tha' " ^ satis ” up to tbe time 
of Gaj Singh average over twelve to each chief, and on Zordwar Singh’s pile 
the largest number of women, t-\venty-two, were burnt. 

It is remarkable that his immediate snccessor, Gaj Singh, who died in 
A, B, 1789, bad no “ sati,” and only two persons were subsequently burned 
alive* Both of these cremations are remarkable. The one as being the last 
distinguished *‘sntl ” in Bikdnir, and consequently the one whose shrine is the 
most honored. She w-as an Udepiir princess, named Dip Kanwar, the wife of 
Mahikdja Siirat Singh’s second son Moti Singh, who died in Sambat 1882 
(A. D, 1825). People still speak of the courage and devotion her bearing 
showed as she \vended her way with uncovered face to the burning place; and 
a numerously attended fair in her hotior annually takes place in the month of 
BhMon (August) at Devi Kiind. The other w^as that of a man, named 
Sangrdm Singh, who became “sato” with corpse of Ed.i Singh in A. D. 
1789. When surprise at the fact of a man’s taking the place of a "wife is 
expressed, one is informed that sex has nothing to do with the matter — that 
it is a question of pure love ; and an anecdote is told of a camel following 
its dead master to the burning place, lying down on the pile beside him, 
and becoming “sati.” The female “ satis” are far from all being the wives of 
those with whom they w^ere burnt. Besides Ednis, there are mistresses of the 
first grade (khawas), those of an inferior one (p^trs), attendants of E^nis 
(Sahelis), and handmaids (kanizaks) of mistresses. 

Not far from the tank there is a place for the convenience of the chief 
and his ladies when they have occasion to attend ceremonies at Devi Kfind. 
The W'hole zand;n4 sometimes goes in procession to worship at Devi Kfind, 
where, too, the tonsure of the chief’s sons takes place. 

About twenty miles south-west of the city is a favorite place of resi- 
^ dence of Bikdnir chiefs. It was founded by Mahdr^j^ 

Gaj Singh. Something has been said of the tank or 
lakelet under “ Lakes.” The palace or the tank was greatly added to by the 
late Mah^rdjil Sard^^r Singh, who spent large sums of money on it. It has 
little beauty. Its garden is stocked with orange trees and pomegranates and 
ornamental shrubs and fruits are produced. There n.re boats on tbe water wild 
ducks are numerous in the cold-w-eather, and wild pigs lie on tbe banks. A small 


masonry bungalow, for the convenience of the late Mahdrdj^’s European surgeon, 
is situated beside a little tank. (See remarks at page 82). 

^ Situated about twenty -five miles south-west of tbe city, is remarkable for 

^ Kolath sacred as having been the 

residence of a teacher, called “ Muni Kapal Munji,” and 
as possessing a temple built by another Muni by name Dhimi NMi. There 
are numerous gbdts shaded by “pipal” trees and piers round and in the tank, 
the 'water of which would be clear but for the ablutions of multitudes. The 
fair takes place in October, when there is most water in the lake. 
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APPENDIX I. 


NOTES ON BIKANIB CUSTOMS AND TEADE COMPILED FBOM 
CAPTAIN BUBTON’S EEPOBTS POE 1872-73. 


I'he “mancH” revenue consists of the following sonrces of income : — il) eustoms and 
certain other taxes on trade ; {‘2)**khola” or tax on the adoption of a son; (3) ‘^choutli 
zamln ’* or tax on the sale of land in towns ; (4) gaimal ” or proceeds of unclaimed property*. 
The “ niandi ’’ establishments are located at the capital and in tahsil stations. In the tahsiis 
the department is presided over by the tahsildar or hakim. At Bikani'r there is a special officer 
in charge, under the designation of “havilddr mandi,” who has an establishment of assist- 
ants, clerks, peons, weighmen, &c., the cost of which is Es. 351-15-6 per month at Bikanir 
and Bs. 712“i0-6 for the tahsiis. There are forty “ chaukis” (or custom posts) attached to 
the city “mandi.” ‘ . 

^ The principal items under the head of “ Customs” arc the import, export, and transit 
duties. The principal commercial lines now followed are— 


From Delhi vid Bhiwdm in Hissar (the great Eastern mart for Rajpiitana) to Bijgarh 
in Bikdmr, wffience two lines proceed, one to Bfkdnfr City Benf, the other vid Chiiru, 

Ratangarh, and Sujdngarh to Phalodi, Nagor, Jodhpur, and 
Transit, trade, and imports. 4} most important thringh 

route in Bikdnir, By it are eouvej’ed from British territory sugar in various shapes, 
English piece-goods, -Bendres silks, brocades, cloths, Dehli turbans, gold and silver lace 
groceries, grain (particularly rice from Dehli), glass-ware, metals, precious and other, gold 
and silver thread, shoes, preserves, pickles, and sherbets. 

From Bhdvralpur vid Mojgarh and Pugal (whence a line branches oil to Jalsalmxr) come 
Kabul fruits, furs, horses, carpets, woollen cloths, drugs, grain, and groceries to the city of 
Bikdmr, whence some go on to Phalodi and other iilaces in jMdrwdr. 

With Jaipur there is a considerable import trade in Sdngam'r cloth, Sangdnlr paper. 
Singhdna carts, cotton, iron cooking-utensils, precious metals, precious stones, fruits, vege- 
tables, &c. 


From Kotah and the country south of Ajmfr come r hi Marwar, opium, (dye), 
“chiirlas” (a kind of long scarf) , Mewar molasses, Bendres raw sugar, tobacco, Btirhdnpm 
and Hyderabad cotton and silk fabrics (some worked in gold and silver, such as “chiirids,’^ 
“mandils,” “selas”), “dopattds,” “ women^s sdrfs ” (or scarves), Gujarat brocades, “roll” (a 
red powder for tlkds), ivory, dates, coooanuts, iron goods, Ujjain snufi, rose perfumes, betel, 


leaves, &o. 

From Mdrwdr, Jodhpur turbans, Mertia “khdss paukhds,” and ivory pankha handles, 
Makrdna marble and marble articles, Hagor ivory-work and metal vessels. 

Imported grain comes chiefly from Sirsd and Fdzilka- on the Satlej and from Slrsd also 
comes much ghl. 

Salt and cattle from Marwar; “Multdnl mlttl” from Meth in Blkdnir; sugarcandy 
™ 'i. i. 1 ^ wool, woollen fabrics, “ saiil ” from the desert to the north ; 

Transit, trade, and exports, bracelets gilded in Blkanir, rawhides, and “ chhdgals ” 

or small leather water-bags made at Beni ; and occasionally ghi and after a good harvest 
bdjrd and moth to Hdrwar are the chief exports. . Much of the Multdni mltti” goes to 
Sirsd, with which place and Fdzilka on the Satlej a- good deal of business is done, chiefly in 
•wool, which is of superior quality. 
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Between Stunbh.r. Phalodf Didwlna, Ac., in Manv.ir and tho ciiv o£ Btkam’r a peou 
^radcr^. liafckto of fauirs, ca-lM fche ‘‘Biwana fakirs,” a ffikli fefi-t 

cook ieafchers, arc the s;.rinoima Sk thoii-ted-drefs^pca: 

on which, however, .vi^aS a« Sii to&olthvt^I r '• 
fro, a their village. 3riilh,r non r Phalodi in Mdiwar.'aiv, rao^Hy fmmd 

pur, and Sii’sd roiites. Clnli\uis too -irp Pualudi, BhdwaJ- 

idlowod a remission of ouc-fourth thriisualAwtomcliw.-,. ' «», 

Tnolers ,.,vfe,. ihc Ih'khhr route betwoou Bh.Svuui and Jfarwar to .ho .siteidmwH..' on,- 
The Shoklui-wati route. ni Shokhawutf cusiom-dues .no ovarted in man v 

at B^jgarh or Siijaugarh. .\ compk^rreturrS''cSt?m“df ‘’ft “‘J 

able, ttio foilowing^reinrn of ’'"«S “vail- 

alona given. > . ot t.u at, mand. o.' market for 1872-73 (Sarnbatmoiis 


limrA iKowm the Imparts and Exports of the B ikdnir City Mandifor tlie Sambat ymr 1929 {A. i>. m2-78 ). 
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APPENDIX II. 



NOTES ON PEOELIAE TAXES BASED- ON CAPTAIN BtTETON-S -EEBOBTS. 



1 st-*** Biip'ota,” a tax levied 021 shops and on the sale "of camels and 'certain^ gSoda 

in the city. 

2nd. - “ Afim-kd-saudd,” or license tax on speculations in the prices of opium s it is 
levied on each speculator, and varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 6. 

Srd. — “Menh-M*saufld,” a license tax on speculation on the probability o! rainfall. 
The last two-named ‘* saudds“** are farmed to contractors, who collect fees from those who 
engage in such speculations. They are both objectionable sources of income, being derived 
from gambling profits, and an attempt to abolish them has been made. 

Uh. -“Tankrf ghi,” raw sugar, &c., “zardd tamdkd” uhewing tobacco) are taxes .iOn 
the weighing of these articles. Thej^ are also farmed to contractors. 

5^/s.— “ Kaprd-ld-clalkilf,” levied on cloth merchants in the shape of brokerage. 

6!57i.— “ Sond-rupd-ld-ehaddmi,” tax on the sale of gold and silver. 

7f?i.—**Kandoi-kd-laga,” license tax on the making of sweetmeats for festivals. 

82!:7i.-“Kfraut-Mgon-ki-bdch,” license tax on craftsmen, such as goldsmiths, iron* 
mongers, tailors, shoe-makers, &c. It is a lump sum yearly fixed and levied. Thechaudhrls 
of each trade or section assesses the sum to be paid by individuals and collects the amount. 
No register showing the names or numbers of persons taxed is kept. The proceeds of 
the taxes levied on certain trades are permanently placed at the disposal of the Public Works 
Department^whoso own ofHcers impose and collect them. 

9^71.— “khola,” or adoption fee, is paid by the person adopting a son, and is generally 
1 4. j A* regulated according to his means, but supposed to be limited 

Khola.' or tax on adoption of a 1,000. This amount was much exceeded during the 

late Mahdrdjd’s reign, especially within the last few years 
of his life, when mutasaddls, hazi^rfs, and goU officials were alio-wed to exercise uncontrolled 
authority in raising money to meet the increasing expenditure of the state. They exacted 
as much as possible, and in one case obtained (in Sambat 192-5) Rs. 25,000 from a well-known 
Seth. Persons were compelled (by the golds or slaves in favor) to adopt persons against 
their wdll, and in some cases were prevented from adopting at all with a view to their 
property escheating to the Darbdr on their death. 

10th , — ** Chauth zamln ” is distinguished under two heads, viz,, the sale (within the 
u nv. AT, ^ n city) of land and buildings belonging to the Darbdr, and 

Onautn zamin. buildings, the property of private 

individuals. In the first case, the w^hole of the proceeds are credited to the Darbdr ; in the 
second, only one-fourth is taken by the rdj The golds (or slaves employed by the Mahdrdjd 
without regular appointment to offices) were accustomed to exercise great tyranny and 
oppression in these matters, indeed ; property was disposed of, and private sales were inter- 
fered with, in a most arbitrary manner. Persons were compelled to purchase (as rdj 
property) land and houses they had occupied as their own for years, and legitimate 
purchases were set aside and others brought forw’-ard to suit the convenience of the rdj 
officials. When landed property is sold within the city, it is necessary for the parties 
concerned to have the sale confirmed by a paper bearing the state seal. When this paper 
was brought to the “mandi” or customs officer to receive the seal, the golds generally 
detained it till one or more persons were found to compete with the original purchaser, who 
on many occasions not only lost his bargain, but the money he had paid for the property, 
for the golds seldom thought it necessary to reimburse him from the amount they received 
from the new purchaser. 

Galmdl,” or proceeds of unclaimed property. —The property in Blkdnlr ter- 
^ „ 1 . 1 ritory of all Blkinir subjects living in the country or in 

Gafmdl, or unclaimed preperty. parts is claimed by the rdj (and called “ gaimdl ”) 

when such persons die without leaving a male heir. This, too, was a source of much 
oppression. 



12^rt,-~‘‘BMarI,’’hoIlic-tasi'o£eacllfamily,■■'■ 

13^72, Kiirar Jlinnkera/' tax for fcdder'for each ' 

14/.7i.-“Neota bdcli,” tax on presents on oeeasions of marriage,, at Es. *7 and' 7 mMs 
(or 14 pice) , 

“ Talibilb,” cess levied from.non-agticnltnrkt.'elaases, nt Es. % m eacli family and 
Es. 4 per camel. 

.16^Jn SingEoti,” tax on sEeep and, goat's,, at tlie' rate of Re. 1 for every 14 beads, 

11th , — “ CbaiKlrMb,*’ at Es, 11 from eacb village cbandbri. 

18IJk-~**Kot and Khif bdcb,”'tax oeeasionally levied lor the repairs of tbe Bikdnfr 
.fort,. 

19 ISJi. — ‘*Pesbkasb,” succession fee on pattas,. wMcb is generally equal to tbe yearly 
^‘rakm” payable by tbe pa ttaa 5 but sometimes very mncb more. . Tims, a lakh of rupees 
with one lakb of takds (or 2,00,000 pice) is entered ^in tbe office records as the amount of 
“peshkasli” leviable from Ma ha jan estate, but. only half seems to have been sometimes 
levied. 

20if7t.— -“Nazraiia,” levied on occasion of change of patt^s, and often arbitrarily when 
the chief wants money. 

Raj tilak,” a present made to the chief on occasion of accession to the “ gadl.” 
It consists of horses, elephants, gold-mohurs, &c. 

%2nd . — “ Salsolari ”, tax levied from Bheds (a very low caste), at 2 or 2 i per cent, 
per family. 

Several other taxes or cesses of peculiar nature might be mentioned. 


APPENDIX III 


TEEATIES. 

AETICLE I, 

. fhere skali be i^erpefeual friendsMp, alliance, and unity of interests between tlieHon'bk 
Company and Maharaja Surat Singh and hiS' heirs and successors, and the friends and ene- 
mies of one party shall be the friends and enemies of both parties. 

ABTIGLE II. 

The British Government engages to protect the principality and territorT of 
BiMnlr. v 

ABTICLE III. 

Maharaja Siirat Singh and his heirs and successors will act in subordmate co-operation 
with the British Government and acknowledge its supremacy, and %vill not have any con- 
nection with any other chiefs or states, 

.AETICLE IV. 

The Mahdrajd and his heirs and successors will not enter into negotiation with any 
chief or state without the knowledge and sanction of the British Govemment, but the usual 
amicable correspondence with friends and relations shall continue, 

AETICLE V. 

The Maharaja and his heirs and successors will not commit aggressions on any one ; if 
by accident any dispute arise with any one, the settlement of it shall be submitted to the 
arbitration and award of the British Government. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Whereas certain persons of the principality of Blkanir have adopted the evil courses of 
highway robbers and banditti, and have plundered the proi^erty of many to the great molest- 
ation of the peaceable subjects of both of the contracting parties, the l?ilahardjii engages to 
cause to be restored the property plundered from inhabitants of the British territories up 
to this time, and for the future entirely to sux5pre3s the robbers and plunderers in his princi- 
pality. If the MahardJ4 be not able to effect their suppression, assistance shall be ailorded 
on his application by the British Government, in which ease the Maharaja wdll pay ail the 
expenses of force employed ; or in the event of his not Ending means to pay those expenses, 
he will in lieu cede parts of his territory to the British Government, which after the payment 
of those expenses shall be rc.stored. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The British Government on the application of the Maharaja will reduce to subjection 
fehakurs and other inhabitants of his principality who have revolted and thrown ofi Ms 
authority. In this case the Mahdrajd will pay all the expenses of the force employed, or in 
the event of not having the means will instead cede parts of his territory to the British 
Government, which shall bo restored after the pajunent of those expenses, 

ABTICLE Vm. 

The I^IahaxAja of Bikdnir wdll furnish troops, at the requisition of the British Govern^ 
ment, according to his means. 
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AEXICLE IX, 

Tlie Malairaji and liis lioixa and snccessots shall be absolute rulers ol their country and 
the British Jurisdietloii shall not- be introduced into that principality. 

Article X. 

It is the wish and intention of the British Government that the roads o! Bikinir and 
Bhatner be rendered passable and safe for the transit of trade to and from the countries of 
Kabdland KhorMin, &o, I’he Mah4r4j4 engages ef actually to accomplish that object 
within his own dominions* so that merchants shall pass with protection and safety and meet 
with no Impediment ; and with respect to custom duties, the established rates shall not be 
■.exceeded* 

-ABTlCXiE XI, 

This treaty of eleven articles having been concluded and signed and sealed by Mr, 
Charles Thsophilus Metcalfe and Oujha Kashee Nath, the ratifications by His Excellency 
the Most Noble the Governor-Cleneral and Kaj Rajheesur MahArdja Sroomun Sree Siirat 
Sing, Bahadoor, shall be exchanged within twenty days from the present date. 

Done at Behii. this 9th day of March A. B. 1818. 

(Signed) C. T. metcalite. I l. S. I 



i ,. ) Oujha kashee kath. i l. s. 


Small seal of the Gov* 
ernor-Gencrah 


( } Hasixnos. 


This treaty was. ratified by His Excellency the Governor-General in Camp near Patrassa 
Gh,4t on the Gogra on the 21st March 1818. 

(Signed) J. ADAH, 
Secretary to the Governor General 


EXTEADITION TEEATT, 


Article I. 

That- any- person, whether a British or Eoreign subject, committing a heinous oficnco in 
Bntesh torntory, and seeking shelter within the limits of the Bik4nh State, shall foe appre- 
h^ded and dehvered up by^the latter Government to the former on requisition in the usual 
mmmt, . 

sabteofr. ^ jm&oiti betefiT»«ie«os'wiaiin the 

^ sesMng asylum in BritiA tewitory, ^wiH 

and dehveied up by tie latter Government to the former on requisition in the usual manner. 

AETICLE ni. 

A ^ a heinous oflenee within the 

Biktoir State, and seeking asylum in British territory, wiU be apprehended, 
by TOoh courtas&a Britirii Government may direct. Asagenoral 
of «ie_eo^of the poKMoal officer in whom the political super- 

yismn Of the BiMnir State may at the tiine be vested* - ^ a 


iiili 
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.ABTICLE , 

Tliat la no ease sliall eitlier Government ■■'be bound to, surrender any person acoUsod of a 
iieinous offence 6xcex3t on requisition duly made by or by tb© authority of, ..the Goverriia.ont 
within whose territories the offence shall be charged to have been eoimnittecl, and also upon, 
such evidence of criminality as, .according to 'the. laws of the country in which the person 
accused shaJI bo found, would justify his .a,pprehettsiou and sustain the charge if the offence 
had been there cominittecl. b . 

' Article v , ■' 

That the following offences b© deemed as coming within the category of heinous offences ; 

IsL -“Murder. 

2n£Z.~Attempttonuird6i%. ■ .' b b 

3?rZ. ' Gnlpable homioide under aggravating circumstances. 

iih.— Thuggee. 

Uh.— Poisoning. 

6tlK :' Bap©. 

7f7z-.-“Cau3ing grievous hurt. 

— Child-stealing. 

Selling, females. 

Bacoity. 

llfJfc.—Eobbery. 

12th. — Burglary,. 

Cattle-tiief t , 

lUh. - Arson. , ' ■ 

15sJ7i.““-Forgery. 

IBih. ■ Counterfeiting coin or altering base coin. 

Criminal breach of trust, 

—Criminal misappropriation of property, 

19j 57?/, — Abetting the above offences. 

.ARTICLE VI. 

The expense of any apprehension, detention, or surrender, made in virtu© of the fore- 
going stipulations, shall be borne and defrayed by the Government making the requisition. 

^ ARTICLE Vn. 

The above treaty shall continue in force until either of the high eontnicting parties shall 
give notice to the other of its wish to terminate it. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

ilothing herein contained shall be deemed to affect any treaty now existing between the 
high contracting parties, except so far as any treaty may be repugnant thereto. 

Don© at bikdnir this third day of February in the year one thousand eight hundred 
'■ "'and sixty-nine. 

Asst. Agent, Governor General 

Sigmiure and seal of the MaMrdjd 
of BiMnir. 

B. H, KEATINGB, 
Governor GeneraVs Agml 

Seal. MAYO. 


This treaty was ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India 
at Simla on the 16%h of J une 1S69« 

%?. SETOH-KABB. 

8ecy,^ Govt, of India, Foreign 






APPENDIX lY. 


Mr, Bloclimanii’s translafeioii o! tlie Ain- Alcbari and the fifth volume of Elliot’s 
Musalm^n Historians came to me too late to be used much in the body of the Gazetteer. 
The following is an extract from Mr. Blochmann’s work 

“ Rai Singh belonged to the Hdthors of Bikdnfr, and is the fourth dpcenclant from Bdi 
‘‘ Mdideo.* His father, Kalian Mai, w^as a friend of Balram (p. 316, Tr.}, and paid in ihe 
fifteenth year his respects to Akbar at Ajmir, when he, together with his son, entered the 
‘‘ emperor's service. Pie also sent liis brother’s daughter to Akbar’s haram. Kalian IMal was 
■‘in the fortieth year a eonimander of tw'o thousand men. 

“ Rai Singh in the seventeGnth year, when Akbar made preparations to c-rusli the rebei- 
lion in Gujarat, occuxfied Jodhpur, the old seat of Maldeo. in order to 'prevent the rebels 
from invading the Dehli territory ; but Ibrdhim, after his defeat at Sarnal, invacled Akbar’s 
‘‘territory’ and besieged Nagor, whiciiat that time was the “ of Khsiii-i-Kaltiin, and 

‘‘ was defended b^^his son, Parriildi Khan (x>. 322, Tr ). Rdi Singh came to his relief, and the 
Mirza had not only to raise the siege but wras pursued and defeated by Rdi Singh. In the 
‘‘ follow’ing year also R4i Singh distinguished himself in the engagement with Muhammad 
" Husen Mirz^ (p. 825, Tr.). 

“ In the nineteenth year Rai Singh and Shah Quli Mahrani were ordcmd to ],mnish 
“ Chandr Sen, son of Raja Maldco ; but as they were unable to take Siwanah, Chandr Sen’s 
'‘strong-hold, notwithstanding the auxiliaries which Akbar had sent them at Rai Singh’s 
“request, Rai Singh in the twenty-first year was called to court, and Shahbdz Khdn took 
“the command. Before the end of the same year, how’ever, B^i Singh and Tarson 
“ Muhammad Khdn were sent against the refractory zamfndars of Jfilor and Sarohi ; but as 
“they applied to Akbar for pardon, Rdi Singh and Sayyid Hashim of Barah garrisoned 
“ NMat to watch the Rfind, of Udepur, and bring the rebels of those districts to odedience. 
** As at this time Sult4n Deodah, the zaminddr of Sarohi, from distrust again assumed a 
“ hostile attitude, Rdi Singh marched against Sarohi and besieged it. During the siege RAi 
“ Singh called his family to his camp; but SuMn Deodah fell upon the caravan, killed 
“ several relations of RM Singh, and then withdrew to Abiigarh, which Sultdn surrendered. 
“ Rdi Singh left a garrison there, and took Sultdn to court. 

“In the twentieth year, when Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, threatened 
“ to invade the PanjAb, Rdi Singh with several other grandees was sent in advance. They 
“ were soon followred by Prince MurM. When the imperial army, in the end of the same 
“year, returned to Agrah, Rai Singh and several others were sent as tnyfilddrs to the 
“ PanjAb. In the twenty-eighth year he served in Bengal. 

‘ ‘ In the thirtieth year RAi Singh and Ismail Quli KhAn led suece.ssfully an expedition 
“against the Baluchis. In the following year (19th Rajah, 994} Rai Singh’s daughter 
“was married to Prince Salim. In the thirtyfifth year, he wont for some time to Bikanfr, 
“and served, in the end of the thirty-sixth year, in Sindh under M. Abdurrahim. 

“ In the thirty-eighth year Akbar paid RAI Singh a visit of condolence. The son of 
“RAjA RAmchand Baghelah of Bandhii died suddenly on his way to BAndhu, to which he 
“ had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. 

“The young RAjA had married a daughter of Rai Singh. Akbar intcreecled for their 
“ young children, and lU'evented RAi Singh’s daughter from burning herself. Soon after, 
“ HAi Singh stayed away from court for some reason, during which time one of his servants 
“complained of him to Akbar. The emperor called the man to court ; but RAi Singh con- 
“ cealed him, and gave out he bad run away. Akbar was annoyed, and excluded RAi Singh 
“ for some time from the DarbArs ; but after some time he restored him and sent him as 
“ governor to Sfirat, with the order to assist in the Dakhin wars. 

“ RAi Singh, however, delayed in BfkAnir, and, when he had at last left, delayed on the 
“ road to SArat. Akbar advised him to be obedient, but seeing that he would not go called 
‘ ‘ him to court, but without allowing him to attend the DarbArs, After some time he was 
“pardoned. 


Bika must be meant# 


im Y ' 

“ In clie year Eai SingU was ordered to accompany Abnlfazl to Kdsik, but as 

'‘bis son Balpat had cra;secl disturbances in BiMiiir (tiide p. *350, Tr.) 1141 Singh got 
“leare to go home. In the following year he went again to court. In the forty-eighth 
''year he served under Prince Salim against the Bdnd of Udepdr. 

At the death of ilie Emperor. B4i Singh was a commander of four- Lliou sand, Jahdngh% 
** on his accession, mado Mmji eoranmnder of five-thousand. M'hcn the Emperor set out 
for the Panjab to pursue xdiasran, H4l Singh was put ia charge of the travelling harem, 

^ ‘ but on the road be left without order and went to Bikamr. In the second j'ear, when 
'‘.Tnbaiigir returned from Eabul. H4i Singh, at the advice of Sharif Khin, presented him- 
self before the Emperor with d^fatiiak round his neck to show his willingness to suffer 
‘ ' punishinent for his crimes, and was again pardoned. He died in 1021, 

“ His Balpat."^ He was a commander of five-thousand. In the thirty-sixth 

•'year he served in the Sinclli war, but vms looked upon as a coward. In the forty-fifth 
** ^’•ear, V. lion Abhor was ill the Dalihan, Miizafiar Husain Miiwa, in cousequenco ol Iiis 
’'differences with IQiwdjagl FatliuHah, had fied; andDalpat, iiuder the pretext of following 
“him up, had gone to Bikam'r and created disturbarices. ' In the forty-sixth year Ms father 
brought him to his senses. Balpat asked to be pardoned, and was ordered again to come 
‘'to court. 

“ In the third year of Jaluiogfr’s reign (1017), he appears to have offended the Emperor, 
”‘1)111 at the request, of Khan lah^ii Lodi was pardoned. After the death of his father 
Balpat came from the Dakban to court, was axrpoihted successor, and got the title of 
*R4i,* although his younger brother (by another mother), Sdr Singh, claimed the right 
“ of succession, which E4i Singh bad x^’ornised him from aifeelion to his mother. Sdr 
** Singh, however, disgusted Jahdngfc by the bold vray in which he preferred his claim. 

“ Dalx>at was then ordered to join AI. Riistam-i-Safaui, the Ctovernor of Sindh. In the 
“eighth year it was reported to Jahdugfr that Sur Singh had attacked and defeated his 
“ brother, who in consequence had created disturbances in Hisfir. H4sliim, the FoujdAr 
“of that Sirk4r. caught him and sent him fettered to court, vvdiere he was executed as a warn- 
“ing to others. 

“For Daipat’s son. Mahos Das. and grandson,- Batan {vide PADISHAHKAIIAH, x)p* 685. 
“723, 684, 729). 

“ After the death of his brother, Sur Singh, he rose to favor. ^ In histories he is gene- 
“ rally called Bao Sur Singh, a title which he received from ShAhjahiu, He died in 1040, 
“He had two sons, Karan and Satcr Sal, the former of whom inherited the title of B4o 
“ [vide Padfsh4hii4mah II, x>«‘^g'n 727) “ 

The Akbarntoah mentions that tlie Emperor Humavun, when contending with Sher 
Shah, i>assed through Bfkanlr in 949 H., A. D. 1542 (p. 211, Hote, Yol. Y, Hus. His.), 
When Akbar’s famous minister, Bairam Kh4n, was after his fail pt’evented by Haldeo of 
lodhpur from marching on Gnjardt, he proceeded from Kdgor to Bikaiiir, where the 
zamfnddr of .that country, Bill Kalian Mai, and his son, B4i Singh, received him with great 
kindness, and kexit him some days at ElkAnfr, treating him most hospitably (TabakAt, 
p. 265, Yol. Y, Hus. HiS.). 

The Tahakdt mentions that in 978 H. (A. D. 1570) Akbar went to Hdgor, where he 
received both Ghandr Sen of Aldrwar and Kalian Mai of BfkAulr. The latter, who was 
accompanied by his son Bdi Singh, came to present Ms tribute. As Kalian Mai was too fat 
to sit on horseback, ha w-as allowed to go home, but R4i Singh was kept io attendance on 
His Majesty (p. 385, Yol. Y*. MUS. HlS,). 

In the second Gujardt war Bai Singh and Bhagwdn D4s of Amer were sent with the 
advance detachment (p. 801, Yol, Y, MUS. HiS.). 

During an engagement it being feared that the prisoners would escape, E4i Singh or 
Ma people put to death Aluhamtnad Husain Alirza (mentioned above) who w'as in Ms custody 
(p.86^, Yol. Y, MUS. HIS.), 

Dalpat is mentioned in the Tabakat as one of the leaders of a detachment which marched 
eighty kos in two days (p. 463, Yol. V, MUS. HlS.), 

“ Abulfasl says in tlie Akbam4m4h (events of the twenty -first year) that the old name 
“ of Abugarh was Arhuda Aohal — Arbuda being the name of a spirit who, disguised as a 
“ female, shows vranderers the way, and Ackal meaning mountain “ (Bloohmann’s TBANSLA- 
TION OF AIK-Akbari, p. 358, Note). This accounts for the use of the word A^ohalgarh in 
connection with E4i Singh’s Sirohi campaign at page 27 of the KlYANT. 

^ On the whole, these authentic histories seem to indicate .the general correctness of the 
main statements in the KIYAHT, though the omissions therein are serious. Thus, no mention 
, is made of the fact of Hum43rdn having lien at Bfkinfr, nor of the great Bairto Khdn’i 



entertainment there j nor of the Sindh war in which Bii Singh hgnred; hut if Dalpat Singh 
was disgraced in that war, the non-mention of the expedition by the KlYAOT would be 
accounted for. - That Bdi Singh was made a by Akbar seems doubtful, for not only 
is he styled SM EM Singh, but his son and grandson were, it appears, respectively termed 

However, in the Mansabddr list of the TabakM, though not in the Ifn-Akbarf, RM 
Singh is styled E4j a BM Singh of Bikinlr and H4gor, and on that list, the peerage of the 
empire, he ranked far above several B4j4s (p. 580, Blochmann’s Translation), 

Ho Hindus except the three— Amer Kachwahas, Biharf Mai, Bhagw4n Das., and , M&n„ 
Singh— father, son, and grandson, were above him, and while his mansab varied from four- 
thousand to five-thousand, the Hindfi next below him was a MansabdM of but three- 
thousand. 

As Professors Biochmann and Dawson progress with their labors, it will be easy further 
to check the Bfkdnir poems. 
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